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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAÏR CONDITIONS 
The appearance of your hair dépends upon the care it receives. 
Regular use of a Breck Shampoo helps bring out the natural 
loveliness of your hair. One Breck Shampoo is for dry hair, 
another is for oily hair, a third is for normal hair. Select the 
Breck Shampoo for your individual hair condition. A Breck 
Shampoo leaves your hair clean, soft and naturally beautiful. 
New packages marked with color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo. 
■ Red for dry hair ■ Yellow for oily hair ■ Blue for normal hair 

















Now — the world's most distinguished musical artists, in coopération with the world's largest 
record club, make it possible for you to systematically acquire their greatest 
recorded performances on superb high-fidelity records ât far less than the usual cost 



ANY SIX 


of these superb | Classical High-Fidelity | 


COLUMBIA and EPIC RECORDS on.v 

if you join the Columbia @ Record Club now — and agréé to purchase only 5 sélections during the coming 12 months [$" 29 »] 
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Thème ot Paeanini \ 

PHILIPPE 

ENTREMONT.wno ^ 

The miladelptHa ^ ^ 

Through the generous 
coopération of the world- 
famous artists shown 
above, and many others- 
the Coiumbia (g) Record 
Club can now help you 
acquire, regularly and 
under expert guidance, 
a distinguished library 
of the world’s finest 
high-fidelity American 
and European recordings 
- at substantial savings! 

• 

And as a dramatic 
démonstration of the 
many benefits you will 
enjoy as a member, 
you will receive - at 
once-ANY 6 of 
these superb Columbia 
and Epie records — for 
less than the list price 
of ône record alone! 
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This is a season of gala events, a time to 
remember. And for millions of fllmgoers 
there is excitement in the lengthening list 
of Academy Award contenders. Very op- 
portunely, along cornes M-O-M’s latest, a 
picture of prize-winning stature—“Some 
Came Running.” 

The much-discussed novel by James 
Jones, author of “Prom Here to Etemity”, 
fllmed in CinemaScope and Metrocolor, 
translates to the screen its bold realism 
and driving emotional force. 

Not only does it search out shocking 
truths from a sleepy small town, but the 
vitality of the rôles seem to inspire the 
actors to extraordinary performances. 



M-G-M blew the glory bugle on this 
story, summoning the best of their talent, 
a fine cast headed by Frank Sinatra, and 
such top Creative men as producer Sol C. 
Siegel and hit director 
Vincente Minnelli. 

The action starts quiet- 
ly, with almost deceptive 
calm. A bus groans to a 
stop. Out steps homecom- 
ing Dave Hirsh, a writer 
without words, a man 
without a dream, a lover 
without a woman. 

He walks through 
streets, his presence ex- 
posing the whole secret 
turmoil of greed, lust and 
ambition that smolders 
behlnd the façade of tree- 
shaded houses. 

Sinatra uncoils an elec- 
trifying performance as Dave Hirsh; he 
is tough yet soft, laughing, loving and 
lost. He can brawl with a bouncer or beat 
the drums in a nightclub. And he can 
read the invitation in a charmer’s eyes. 
His character, like a catalyst, touches 
many lives. 

Ginny (Shirley MacLaine) the soiled 
angel is doomed to love him too much. 
Bama (Dean Martin) the soft-spoken 
gambler who is his friend pushes luck 
too hard. Gwen (Martha Hyer) thrills to 
his kisses and hâtes herself for it. And his 
brother (Arthur Kennedy) takes refuge 
from marital boredom in an office 
romance. 

Yes, “Some Came Running’’, some 
turned away, but everyone knew that 
Dave Hirsh was in town. And his home- 
coming is touched with wry humor and 
salty drama. 

The novel was moulded into a magnif- 
Icent script by famed playwright John 
Patrick, and Arthur Sheekman. “Some 
Came Running” is the kind of movle that 
will keep filmgoers running to wherever 
it is shown. 
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COMER— About ten years ago a pretty 
Indiana imp named Patricia Betsy 
Hrunek went looking for her self via 
an aptitude test. The resuit? “You 
show promise as an actress.” Some 
years and many heartbreaks later—en¬ 
ter Betsy Palmer, a sugar-cookie blonde 
described by her TV peers as “an an- 
gel who makes things sparkle.” Most 
girls would be content to be “sugar 
and spice and everything nice" but 
Betsy yearns to sink her teeth into 
more meaty parts like Kitty Duval, the 
golden-tressed prostitute of TV’s “The 
Time of Your Life.” “After ail,” Betsy 
puts it, “if I cant play someone differ¬ 
ent from me, then why be an actress?” 












ATRIAL MEMBERSHIP OFFER FROM THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 

TO DEMONSTRATE HOW MUCH YOU CAN SAVE CONTINUOUSLY ON BOOKS YOU ARE EAGER TO READ AND OWN 


The Story of Civilization 

BY WILL DURANT 

SIX VOLUMES [ RETAIL PRICE $60 ] FOR $6 


























What Goes On at Cosmopolitan 

FAST-SPREADING FRIENDSHIP, FAMILY-SCREEN FICTION, AND SO YOU WANT TO WED A GENIUS 


J ack Paar once had the bail taken 
away from him for ail of twelve 
minutes on his TV show. The man 
who accomplished this legerdemain was 
a gray-haired British gentleman named 
Oliver K. Whiting. Whiting had corne 
over from England to visit the source 
of his mastery of public speaking—the 
New York Dale Carnegie Institute, an 
English branch of which is now headed 
by Whiting himself. We gather from 
our discussion with Mr. Whiting that the 
Carnegie method is spreading through 
other countries even faster than Coca- 
Cola, blue jeans, or Dave Brubeck. “They 
love us in Shanghai,” says Whiting. Lat- 
est news on the success schools (see page 
34) is Carnegie’s two-month-old enthusi- 
astically-received branch in Bermuda. It 
strikes us that if those Bermudians win 
any more friends and influence any more 
people, the island might sink through 
sheer weight of tourists. But using a bit 
of our own brand of How to Make 
Friends, we Kept our Mouths Shut. 


Ever hear of a sophisticated Western 
on TV? You will. Joan Caulfield will play 
the Eastern young lady who journeys to 
the Wild West to get married. She thinks 



Joan Caulfield, Friends, and Spirits 


the West, the cowboys, and the redskins 
hâve ail become civilized, naïve girl that 
she is. 

The story, “The Lady’s Choice,” by 


Owen Cameron, is right out of the March 
1956 Cosmopolitan. We called it “Civi¬ 
lized Man.” Ronald Reagan hosts the TV 
version on the General Electric Theatre 
sometime in the near future. 

Joan Caulfield is a really busy girl in 
this taie—our fragile heroi.ie (above) 
has just knocked out that Indian, using 
her mother’s farewell gift—a blackjack. 
We asked the producer what goes with 
that bottle of whiskey Don DeFore is 
pouring into that Indian (Glenn Strange) 
right on pure TV. “Spirits,” the producer 
corrected us severely. “We pride our- 
selves on being a family-type show. The 
bottle of ‘spirits’ is used strictly as a 
resuscitation method.” Probably cold tea, 
anyway. 

The Character of Genius 

Reading about the eccéntricities of 
geniuses (on page 40), we got to wonder- 
ing about the ladies in the background, 
the sometimes long-suffering wives of 
geniuses. Do some of them, perhaps, view 
their genius husbands in terms of the old 
French proverb Emerson quoted: “He is 
a blockhead; he is nothing but a genius”? 

What kind of woman should a genius 
marry? Oliver Wendell Holmes said, “A 
person of genius should marry a person 
of character. Genius does not herd with 
genius.” 

Holmes’ attitude puts us in mind of 



Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford in 1896 model 


the taie once told by a chauffeur of the 
Ford family, who recalled taking that 
genius, Old Henry, and his wife for a 
drive in the country on a day when Mrs. 
Ford was badly crippled by arthritis. 
On a deserted rural road, Ford asked the 
chauffeur to stop, and said to his wife, 
“I want you to get out and run down the 
road. Run as fast as you can. It will be 
the best thing in the world for you.” Mrs. 
Ford glared at her husband and said, 
“I won’t do it!” And that was that. We 
can’t exactly put our finger on genius, 
but that’s character. —^H. La B. 


JON WHITCOMB says 

«WE’RE LOOKING FOR PEOPLE 
WHO LIRE TO DRAW!" 

If you hâve talent, you can be trained for 
success and security...Find out with our 

FREE ART TALEHT TEST 

Never before has there been such a demand 
for artists to fill high-paid jobs. That’s why 
America’s 12 Most Famous Artists make 
you this spécial offer: Even though thou- 
sands paid $1.00 to take our revealingl2- 
page Talent Test, it’s yours FREE if you 
act at once. This is your chance to find out 
if you hâve talent for a full-time or part- 
time Art Career. Men and women who show 
talent will be offered opportunity to get top 
professionàl training in art... at li 
sparetime. " 



Fomous Artitts Schools 

FOR MEN AND WOMEN j 

Married or unmarried, you’ll find but I 
if a fuII-time or part-lime Art Career j 
can bè yours! This exciting lest, j 
printed on 12 large pages of drawing | 
paper, reveals your sense of design, | 
composition, form, observation, imaei- l 
nation,^originaIity and picture si 
"REE if you act todayt 


FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 

Studio 884, Westport, Conn. 

Send with no obligation the Famoùs Artists 


Yours Fl 
















J^ader’s Digest 


Just send 10^ to 


...and leaders Digest will send you 



Luxurious Binding 
6old-stamped • 576 Pages 
56 Illustrations in color 


these 5 Best-Sellers 


W HY does Reader’s Digest want to send you 
this $2.49 volume for only 10^? Because 
we believe that after seeing a Reader’s Digest 
Condensed Book you will want to continue get- 
ting them*. But that’s for YOU to judge. There 
is NO obligation; NO MORE to pay. This in- 
troductory volume is yours to keep in any case. 

Reader’s Digest Condensed Books bring you 
America’s finest best-sellers at only a frac¬ 
tion of their original prices. Every three months 
4 to 6 of the best current novels, biographies 
and important nonfiction are skillfully con¬ 
densed into a single de luxe volume. They 
would cost you $18 to $25 if bought separately 
in publishers’ éditions. But you get them ail 
for only $2.49, including ail postage and han- 
dling charges. None of these condensations 
ever appears in Reader’s Digest magazine. 

After shipping your book, we will enter you 
as a TRIAL member. If after reading it you dé¬ 
cidé not to continue, you may keep it and 
cancel membership with no obligation — 
simply by sending us a post card. If you décidé 
to remain a member, do nothing; later volumes 
will be shipped as issued, one every three 
months. You pay only $2.49, which includes 
ail postage and handling charges, for each, 
after delivery. And you may cancel at any time. 

Mail Shipping Label — With Only 1 00 

Our supply of introductory books is limited. 
So hurry. Mail the Shipping Label — and only 
100 —Now. (Ofîer limited to new trial mem- 
bers only.) Reader’s Digest Condensed Book 
Club, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

THIS SHIPPING LABEL IS WORTH $2.39 TO YOU 

I " S ïll P p7 nIT T aITe” ”1 


Ail 5 Skillfully Condensed 

IN ONE LUXURIOUS 576-PAGE VOLUME 
Yours to keep — no more to payl 


What You Get For Only 10?! 

You get these five best-sellers 


condensed ii 
WOMEN AND THOMAS 
HARROW. J. P. Mar- 
quand’s novel of a fa- 
mous playwright who 
finally faces a decision 
that can destroy his 
giittering world of 
make-believe. Publish- 

er’s price.$4.75 

THE STEEL COCOON. 
Aboard a destroyer, 


Alexander Bullitt is i. 
vealed. Publisher’s 

price.$3.75 

GREEN MANSIONS. W. 
H. Hudson’s unforget- 
table love story, set in 


isher's price.... $3.00 
PREACHER'S KIDS. 
Grâce Nies Fletcher 
looks back on a child- 
hood that was heart- 
warming, inspiring, and 
frequently hilarious. 
Publlsher’s price.$3.75 
TETHER'S END. A lovely 
country girl, her match- 
making Aunt Polly, and 
a disarming criminal 
meet in London. The 
resuit is a thrilling 
adventure. Publisher’s 

price. $3.95 

Total Orig. Prices $19.20 






























Entertainment Guided Tour 

BY R. E. HEALEY 



Helen Hayes and Kim Stanley in a scene 
froin Eugene O’Neill’s A Touchof thePoet 


A Touch of the Poet, Eugene 
O’Neill’s last completed play, is 
. in many ways one of his best. 
This drama of an immigrant Irish brag- 
gart stripped of his illusions of past 
grandeur and confronted with life’s bitter 
truths should provide a final laurel leaf 
for America’s master playwright. 

Just as in his Long Day’s Journey into 
Night, O’Neill deals with an Irish fam- 
ily—a self-deluded father; a strong- 
willed daughter, determined to break 
with her peasant past; and a loyal wife, 
who helieves her husband’s lies hy listen- 
ing to them with the ears of love. 

O’Neill again reveals his gift for cre- 
ating characters who are the victims of 
their fates and follies. Under the impec¬ 
cable direction of Harold Clurman, Hel¬ 
en Hayes as the mother, Eric Portman as 
her hushand, and Kim Stanley as their 
daughter add stature to the stage in one 
of the finest plays of many a season. 

As sparkling as a champagne cocktail, 
The Pleasure of His Company is a merry 
comedy of manners in which Cyril 
Ritchard, as a gay international gad- 
about, returns, after a fourteen-year ab¬ 
sence, to his former wife’s home on San 
Francisco’s exclusive Nob Hill, and 
promptly proceeds to use his charm, wit, 
and urbanity to prevent the marriage of 
their débutante daughter to a practical- 
minded young bull-h'reeder. 

The tart-tongued mother, played by 
Cornelia Otis Skinner, and her slightly 
stuffy second hushand, Walter Abel, are 
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determined that romantic Ritchard and 
his Continental glamour shall not sepa- 
rate the young couple. Charlie Ruggles, 
the fey and foxy grandpa, roots for the 
middle-aged playboy. Back on Broadway 
after thirty years in Hollywood, Ruggles 
is a spécial delight as he delivers such 
droll Unes as “Your mother was a saint 
who made our home an outpost of heaven 
. . . that’s why I spent so much time in 
saloons.” 

Wittily written by Samuel Taylor and 
Miss Skinner, the play is directed with 
sly tongue in cheek by Ritchard. 

A standout among recent motion pic- 
tutes is Separate Tables, with Rita Hay- 
worth, Deborah Kerr, David Niven, Burt 
Lancaster. It is a shining example of a 
Broadway hit being improved by its shift 
from the stage to the screen. 

Taken from Terence Rattigan’s pene- 
frating play, the story deals with the déli¬ 
cate and dramatic relationships between 
a group of guests wintering at a seedy 
English seaside-resort hôtel which caters 
in the off season to “the resigned, the 
lonely and the desperate.” Among the 
clients are: a retired British major 
(David Niven), who has retired from life 
as well as the army, a painfully shy 
young woman (Deborah Kerr), whom he 
cautiously woos, her martinet of a mother 
(Gladys Cooper) who ruthlessly sets out 
to ruin their gentle romance, and a 
lady of fashion (Rita Hayworth) whose 
glamour is losing its glow and who 
seeks to rebuild a wrecked love with 
her ex-husband (Burt Lancaster), who 
loathes her. 

Capital Punishment—A Protest 

Walter Wanger’s production oî I IPant 
to Live, based on actual newspaper stor- 
ies by Pulitzer Prize-winner Ed Mont¬ 
gomery and the last letters of Barbara 
Graham, is a passionate protest against 
capital punishment told in terms of a 
woman who sinned, suffered and was 
executed at San Quentin Penitentiary a 
few years ago while still protesting her 
innocence. She emerges larger than life 
in this motion picture, thanks to an hon- 
est script, tant direction, and an inspired 
performance by Susan Hayward. I Want 
to Live has something important to say 
and States it with the driving force of a 
documentary. 

Mr. Hulot, that bumbling man of good 
will whose many blunders on the side of 
the angels invariably resuit in hearty 
laughter, is back again in another hilari- 
ous harlequinade called My Uncle. For 
those who remember his side-splitting 


adventures in Mr. Hulot’s Holiday, and 
for ail the unwitting victims of the elec- 
tronic gadgets and gewgaws of this push- 
button âge, it is a happy occasion indeed. 

Jacques Tati. who created the génial 
character of Mr. Hulot in that first 
French film and established himself as a 
comic artist and pantomimist on a par 
with Chaplin and W. C. Fields, is even 
funnier in My Uncle, which he also 
wrote, directed, and produced. 

Dispensing with manufactured sight 
gags and set wise cracks, Tati concerns 
himself with the follies and foibles of 
ordinary human beings struggling to sur¬ 
vive under the scientific marvels of mod¬ 
em times. 

A new and happy addition to daytime 
télévision this season is The Peter Lind 
Hayes Show, in which the aiways engag- 
ing Mr. Hayes, a young man of many 
talents, supported by a changing cast of 
comedians, celebrities. singers. and danc- 
ers, fills an hour with relaxed fun and 
informai entertainment. 

A télévision production certain to 
attract a wide audience from coast to 
coast will be the Old Vie Company’s 
présentation of Hamlet on The DuPont 
Show of the Month program over the 
CBS télévision network on Tuesday, 
February 24. 

This famed English repertory group 
won unanimous critical acclaim during a 
recent cross-country American tour for 
its modernized staging of the Shake¬ 
speare classic, and John Neville. the 
young actor who plays the Melancholy 
Dane, has been lauded by critics who 
favorably compared his performance with 
those jof great Hamlets of the past. in- 
cluding John Barrymore, John Gielgud, 
and Laurence Olivier. 

Theatre lovers are marking this date 
down on their calendars as an important 
dramatic event. 

For those sufîering from Private Eye 
strain, a recommended cuïe is the Perry 
Mason program televised every Saturday 
over the CBS network. 

Based on stories by Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner, whose mystery books hâve sold over 
100.000.000 copies, this well-written and 
expertly produced sériés featuring that 
famous crime detector Perry Mason has 
offered entertainment of a consistently 
high caliber, in the cops and robbers 
category. 

Raymond Burr plays Mason, who al- 
ways gets his man or woman, with a quiet 
compétence which makes the characters’ 
complicated calculations and déductions 
both believable and beguiling. The End 
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The Woodpecker Chirps on Key 

THE BEST IN RECORDS BY MEGHAN RICHARDS 



In a new Verve vocal album of top pops 
and show tunes, Woody Herman sings 
about love with lyrical and tender feeling. 


M ost music buffs completely over- 
look the fact that Woodrow 
Wilson Herman—the Woody— 
was not only the guiding force behind an 
incredible succession of exciting Herman 
Herds, but also a consummate singer. 
Dating from 1943, when the Herman 
group moved on from “The Band that 
Played the Blues” to the forefront as the 
first really swinging big band modern- 
jazzmakers, fans hâve been bickering 
over which of the four Herds was great- 
est, but hâve been paying precious little 
mind to the leader’s underplayed and 
overwhelming vocal gifts. 

At long last someone has had the sim¬ 
ple good sense to star Woody in an entire 
album of vocals, with someone else tak- 
ing over the leadership chores. Love h the 
Sweetest Thing—Sometimes (Verve MGV 
2096, $4.98) présents facets of the Her¬ 
man lyrical bent never before set forth. 
Backed up by Frank DeVol and a lush 
agglomération of strings, Woody moves 
into pop tune areas he has skirted be¬ 
fore—“Moon‘ Got in My Eyes,” “Daim 
That Dream,” “Do Nothing till You Hear 
from Me”—and into show tunes of the 
sophisticated variety — “You’re Blasé,” 
“Folks Who Live on the Hill,” “How 
Long Has This Been Going On?” and 
more. Woody has always sung in an 
earthy, raspy, casual kind of voice, rap- 
ping out the old jazz Style in an ofî-hand, 
lackadaisical way. But here he’s singing 
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songs about love—lost, stolen, strayed, 
requited, and unrequited—and with such 
lyrical and tender feeling it is a révéla¬ 
tion. Bill Harris, the great trombone man 
of the Third Herd, is here, playing musi¬ 
cal encouragement, echoes, and obbli- 
gatos behind the vocals even as he did in 
the good old big band days. Woody is a 
fine lesson for some of the imitative, un- 
imaginative young men who are purport- 
edly singers today. We recommend that 
they listen to the ease, honesty, and 
straightforward respect for melody and 
lyric with which Woody honors a song. 
First chair. 

HEKK ARE IKEW OFFERIKCS 
TO PEEASE EVERV TASTE: 

Dilo (LTgh,!): Ferez Prado. This 
RCA Victor album (LPM-1883, $3.98) is 
first-rate. It features Prado’s best-selling 
“Patricia.” An electric organ integrated 
with the usual Latin-American instru¬ 
ments adds spécial listening excitement. 

John Lewis: European Windows. 

The famed pianist-leader of the Modem 
Jazz Quartet conducts members of the 
Stuttgart Symphony Orchestra in his own 
serions compositions on RCA Victor 
(LPM-1742, $3.98). A brilliant blend of 
fine jazz and classical musicianship. 

Mindy Carson: Baby, Baby, Baby. 

A wonderful collection of “baby” favor¬ 
ites: “l’m Nobody’s Baby,” “Everybody 
Loves My Baby,” “Baby, Won’t You 
Please Corne Home,” and many more. 
(Columbia CL 1166, $3.98) 

Damn Yankees. Original soundtrack 
recording from the Warner Brothers 
movie based on the Broadway hit. Gwen 
Verdon, Tab Hunter, and Ray Walston 
star. (RCA Victor LOC-1047, $4.98) 

Jnngie Mating Bhythms. Verve has 
a truly unusual dise featuring Chaino 
with a collection of exotic instruments 
guaranteed to move even the most civil- 
ized with African, Haitian, and Voodoo 
chants, sounds and polyrhythms. (MGV 
2104, $4.98) 

Eiia Fitzgeraid Sings The Irving 
Berlin Songbook. Expertly aided by Paul 
Weston and his orchestra, Ella pays vocal 
tribute to the master with thirty-one great 
tunes dating back to “Alexander’s Rag- 
time Band.” (Verve MGV 4019-2, $9.96) 


Xavier Cngat: The King Plays Some 
Aces. This collection (RCA Victor LPM- 
1882, $3.98) is full answer to the ques¬ 
tion, “What has Cugat got that the others 
haven’t got?” His fine touch is apparent 
in “Oye Negra,” “Linda Mujer,” “Chiu 
Chiu,” and other favorites. 

Stan Getz and The Oscar Peterson 
Trio. A happy blending of some of the 
best jazz talent around. The trio includes 
Ray Brown and Herb Ellis. (Verve MGV 
8251, $4.98) 

Lena Borne: Give the Lady What She 
Wants. Backed up by the jet-propelled 
arrangements of Lennie Hayton and 
Ralph Burns, the dynamic Lena chants of 
the high cost of lovlng. (RCA Victor 
LPM-1879, $3.98) 

Dancing witb tbe Smart Set. Meyer 
Davis and his Orchestra are authorities 
on this particular indoor sport, and prove 
it with this bouncy RCA Victor dise. 
(LPM-1756, $3.98) 

Sbow Me tbe Way to Go Home. 

Pianist Chauncey Rittenbouse and his 
Saloon Salon Four turn back the dock 
with a happy group of old and not-so-old 
favorites. Occasional vocals enliven the 
proceedings. (Columbia CL 1149, $3.98) 

Ferry Como. Double treat for Como 
fans, both from RCA Victor. When You 
Corne to the End of the Day (LPM-1885, 
$3.98) is a collection of songs with mov- 
ing spiritual qualities. Included: “May 
the Good Lord Bless and Keep You,” 
“Prayer for Peace,” “Whither Thou Go- 
est” and the title song. Saturday Night 
with Mr. C. (LOP-1004, $3.98) offers 
some of his TV favorites. Mitchell Ayres’ 
Orchestra and the Ray Charles Singers 
are featured on both albums. 

Buddy Bicb in Miami. Verve made 
this on-the-job recording of the volatile 
drummer and his trio, featuring Flip 
Phillips on ténor saxophone. English jazz¬ 
men Peter Ind and Ronnie Bail are on 
hand to complété the swinging group. 
(MGV 8285, $4.98) 

George Feyer: Memories of Viennese 
Operettas. The very popular pianist lilts 
through the nostalgie mélodies of a by- 
gone era, accompanied by Al Warner on 
bass and Tommy Lucas on guitar. (RCA 
Victor LPM-1862, $3.98) The End 
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NEW détective books by Erle Stanley 
Gardner. Not one... not two... but a thrill- 
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member of the Détective Book Club. 
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Out of the 300 or more new détective 
books that corne out every year the Club 
selects the very “cream of the crop” — by 
top-notch authors like Erle Stanley Gardner, 
Agatha Christie, Manning Coles, Mignon 
Eberhart, and Leslie Ford. ALL THESE 
and many other famous authors hâve had 
their books selected by the Club. Many are 
members themselves! 

Club sélections are ALL newly published 
books. As a member, you get THREE of 
them complété in one handsome volume (a 
$7X)0 to $8.50 value) for only $2.29. 

Take ONLY The Books You Want 
You do NOT hâve to take a volume every 
month. You reçoive a free copy of the Club’s 
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number of books — only the ones you want. 
NO money in advance; NO membership fees. 
You may cancel membership any time. 

You fn/oy These five Advantages 
( 1 ) You get the cream of the finest BRAND- 
NEW détective books - by the best authors. 
(2 ) You save as much as $6 to $7 off the usual 
cost. (3) You take ONLY the books you want. 
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Please enroll me as a member and send me 
FREE, In hard-covered regular publlshers’ édi¬ 
tions. the SIX full-length Perry Mason mystery 
novels shown here. In addition send me the 
current triple-volume containing three com¬ 
plété détective books. 

I am NOT obllgated to take any spécifie num¬ 
ber of volumes. I am to receive advance “Pre- 
views" of ail coming sélections and may relect 
any book before or after I receive It. I may 
cancel my membership whenever I wlsh. I need 
send no money now. but for each sélection I 
keep I will send only $3.29 plus a few cents 
mailing charges as complété payment withln a 
week. (Books shipved in U.S.A. only.) 

Mr. J 
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Ing offert Six thrillers by the "Un- 
dlsputed King of Mystery Wrlters.” 
Each is a FULL-SIZE, FULL- 
LENQTH, handsomely hard-bound 
volume. Rush coupon now for your 




















Canker Sore Cure 

WHAT’S NEW IN MEDICINE BY LAWRENCE GALTON 


A mong minor ailments, there are few 
/% as annoying as canker sores. Al- 
JTm. ways uncomfortable, they are 
sometimes exquisitely painful and tender 
to the touch. They may occur in sufficient 
numbers to make eating and drinking 
difficult, and, on occasion, may bring with 
them fever blisters on the lips. 

Strangely enough, although the sores 
bave been blamed on virus infection and 
on such factors as drinking, menses, poor 
nutrition, and the use of antibiotics, they 
often appear in people in apparent good 
health. Worst of ail, canker sores some¬ 
times become a chronic problem, return- 
ing repeatedly to plague their victims 
whenever they become overtired. Many 
treatments, ranging from gentian violet 
to silver nitrate cautery, bave been tried, 
but none of these bas been generally 
satisfactory. 

Now what looks like a simple, quick, 
and uniformly effective treatment bas 


been reported by a Harvard physician: 
dosage with Lactinex tablets, which con- 
tain a suspension of lactobacillus bac- 
teria that ferment carbohydrates. 

The value of the tablets was discovered 
by chance. While they were being used 
to control diarrhea following antibiotic 
treatment, it was noticed that canker 
sores which happened to be présent in 
two of the diarrheal patients healed dra- 
matically. 

Later, when the treatment was given a 
trial in a small group of canker sore vic¬ 
tims, it produced consistent results. Taken 
two at a time, four times a day, dissolved 
in the mouth with milk, the tablets in- 
duced rapid healing and even complété 
disappearance of the sores within forty- 
eight hours. 

In one case, a nurse had required hos- 
pitalization after a canker sore outbreak 
had 80 severely limited ber intake even of 
liquids that she had become dehydrated. 


Forty-eight hours after the start of the 
tablet treatment, ail ber sores had healed 
and she was eating and drinking nor¬ 
mal ly. 

The tablets also appear to be effective 
in preventing récurrences. A physician’s 
wife had complained of suffering from 
canker sores almost continuously for two 
years after receiving antibiotic treatment 
for an acute upper respiratory infection. 
Although no other médication had helped, 
the tablets brought prompt relief. Whén 
the sores returned later, regular use of 
the tablets was prescribed. Thus far, for 
two years, they hâve prevented récur¬ 
rences without undesirable side-effects. 

The same treatment may be useful for 
fever blisters as well. In one woman, blis¬ 
ters broke out after overexposure to the 
sun, and spread rapidly over the whole 
of her lower lip. Within two days after 
treatment started, the blisters were 
brought under control and began to heal. 


Painful menstruation: Dysmenor- 
rhea, or painful menstruation, is one of 
the most common and least understood 
gynécologie problems. According to some 
estimâtes, it affects almost 90 per cent of 
women to some degfee. In a preliminary 
study conducted among employées at a 
Boston Insurance company by two Har¬ 
vard physicians, Releasin, a newer hor¬ 
mone, was used. Tablets of the drug re- 
lieved 93 per cent of the women, in 
many cases within an hour or two. In par- 
ticularly severe cases resisting oral médi¬ 
cation, injections were used, with com¬ 
plété relief often noted within fifteen 
minutes to one hour. 

Mental disturbances in many elder- 
ly people may be relieved by a combina¬ 
tion of three drugs—reserpine, nicotinic 
acid, and pentylenetetrazol. In sixty-five 
of seventy-five patients, ranging up to 
ninety-one years of âge, who exhibited be- 
havior changes associated with hardening 
of hrain arteries, the oral médication pro¬ 
duced significant improvement. Many who 
otherwise would hâve needed institutional 
care could- be managed at home with a 
minimum of attention, reports a Bowman 
Gray School of Medicine physician. 
Agitation, restlessness, confusion, aggres¬ 
sion, and disorientation were relieved, and 
improvement occurred in memory, socia- 
bility, appearance, and tidiness. The only 
side-effect was transitory flushing of the 
skin in two cases. There was a notable 
absence of the drowsiness, sluggishness. 


and nasal stuffiness which are common 
side-effects of reserpine. 

Painful facial paroxysms hâve been 
controlled by Dilantin, a médication often 
used for epilepsy. The drug eased pain 
and stopped paroxysms, usually within 
twenty-four hours, in ail of a small group 
of patients with trigeminal neuralgia and 
in one with glossopharyngeal neuralgia. 

Abnormal bairiness in many women 
can be overcome with prednisone, a ster- 
oid hormone, reports a team of physi¬ 
cians at Temple University School of 
Medicine. Excessive hair was found to be 
associated with menstrual irregularities 
in some of forty-five women studied; in 
others, menstrual rhythm was regular. In 
ail cases, prednisone relieved the exces¬ 
sive hairiness and, in those with abnormal 
menstrual function, it relieved that as 
well. The study indicates that, while 
hirsutism may hâve other causes, in many 
women it results from change? in adrenal 
gland function which may be overcome 
by the prednisone treatment. 

For chronic goût, Flexin appears to 
be helpful. The drug was being adminis- 
tered as a muscle relaxant to a goût 
patient when its ability to lower ab- 
normally high levels of uric acid in the 
blood was noted. In other, more recent, 
cases, Flexin has brought desired réduc¬ 
tion of uric acid and has apparently been 
instrumental in preventing acute goût 


attacks. Its low toxicity and its ability to 
reduce muscle spasm may enhance its 
value in the treatment of chronic goût. 

Epileptic headaches: In fîve chil- 
dren, severe paroxysmal headache turned 
out to be a manifestation of latent epilep¬ 
sy. Only one of the children had ever 
had an epileptic seizure; yet electro-en- 
cephalograms revealed that epileptic ac- 
tivity was présent in ail cases. Anticon- 
vulsant médication brought improvement 
in the headaches. 

For polycythemia vera, “Myleran” 
has been used with excellent results. In 
a small group of patients, the drug re- 
duced abnormally high hemoglobin and 
red blood cell counts, and brought ré¬ 
mission of the disease. “Myleran” has 
many advantages : It may make radiation 
unnecessary, it is inexpensive, it is easily 
administered, and it is safe and free from 
side-effects. 

Menstrual myth: Following concep¬ 
tion, the menstrual cycle ceases, and the 
time at which flow would hâve occurred 
had not pregnancy taken place is often 
called the “missed menstrual period.” 
Although it is commonly believed that 
miscarriage and bleeding are more likely 
to occur during this period, there is no 
proof that this is so, a report by a 
Cincinnati gynecologist notes. In no study 
yet made bas this time proved to hâve 
any particular significance. The End 


For more information about these items, consult your physician. 
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LOOKING INTO PEOPLE 


Honeymoon Sex Secrets, 
Neurotic Ambitions, What’s 
Your "Dress Buying” Type, 
and Imported Spirits 


BY AMRAM SCHEINFELD 



Honeymoon sex secrets. Interesting 
disclosures about brides’ initial sex ex¬ 
périences bave been made by 177 young 
wives of college students to sociologists 
Eugene J. Kanin (Purdue) and David H. 
Howard (Northern Illinois University). 
Some findings: (1) .Taking a wedding 
trip depended a lot on whether the couple 
had had intercourse together before 
marriage—as 77 had, and 100 had not. 
Of the couples who had not, almost nine- 
tenths took a honeymoon trip, as compared 
with less than half of the couples who 
had had previous intercourse. (2) Al- 
though the “first night” is often believed 
doomed to failure because of exhaustion 
from the wedding activities, excitement, 
travel, etc., these were not found to be 
important factors in the brides’ initial sex 
responses. (3) Honeymoon sex dfficulties 
hâve been looked upon as having lasting 
effects, but fewer than one in twenty 
wives traced any long-term difficulties to 
the first two weeks of marriage. (4) A 
bungled first-night intercourse is re- 
peatedly blamed for making the wife 
frigid thereafter. Yet while first-night sex 
was reported unsatisfactory by two in 
five of the wives, the large majority of 
these said ‘sex relations became fully 
satisfying within two weeks. 

IVeurotie ambitions. If your son or 
daughter wants strongly to go into an 
occupation for which he or she seems 
unfitted, make sure it’s not because of 
a mental or emotional disturbance. Vo- 
cational guidance expert C. H. Patterson 
(University of Illinois) points out that 
persons who aren’t well balanced are 
12 


particularly apt to hâve unrealistic goals. 
Often they incline toward the “talent” 
occupations—art, writing, music, acting 



ability or aptitude. Others among such 
unqualified persons may seek to become 
social workers, psychologists, counselors, 
etc., where the seeming desire to help or 
straighten out others actually stems from 
the wish to help and straighten out them- 
selves. Yet, a problem in ail of these cases 
is whether the person may not be worse 
off if stee'red away from what he wants 
to do into something for which he may be 
better fitted but which he doesn’t like. 

Housewives’ friendships. There 
may be much more “back-fence” chit- 
chatting among lower-level housewives 
than among those in the upper-level, but 


the former hâve fewer true friends. Sociolo- 
gist James H. Williams (Vanderbilt Uni¬ 
versity) queried housewives in Columbia, 
South Carolina, as to how many had six 
or more close friends. Among lower-level 
women, only 30 per cent stated they had 
six friends. Among upper-level women, 70 
per cent had six or more close friends. 

Heart wounds. Although in murder 
mysteries a person stabbed through the 
heart dies almost instantly, this is by no 
means always true in real life. Doctors 
at the Walter Reed Army hospital (L. F. 
Pa'rmley, T. W. Mattingly, and W. C. 
Manion) report that about one in four 
persons who hâve been stabbed in the 
heart lives long enough to be given 
medical care, and 70 per cent of those 
who hâve been properly treated do re¬ 
cover from the wound. New techniques 
in heart surgery hâve helped to make 
this possible. 

What’s your “dress buying” type? 

Women dress shoppers fall into three 
general types, say sociologists John E. 
Jacobi and S. George Walters (Lehigh 
University) after conducting a study in 
Pennsylvania cities. Here are their classi¬ 
fications: Type 1—Women who are most 
alert to style, dress well, and are fairly 
sure of their tastes. When buying a dress 
they are less impressed by the store, 
label, or brand name than by the qual- 
ity, fabric, design, workmanship and eut 
of the dress itself. Type 2—Women who 
are less sure about styles, often are over- 
dressed, and tend to be “price-minded” 
(if a dress costs a lot, they are apt to 











think it must be stylish and désirable). 
These women are greatly influenced by 
the store, brand and label, and by advice 
of salesladies and acquaintances. Type 
3—Mostly those women (many elderly) 
who care less about style than about the 
all-around usefulness and durability of a 
dress, and whose tastes usually are set. 



especially as to colors. AU three types of 
women are found in ail social classes and 
income levels. 


Heart disease and sex lîfe. Men 

with heart diseases tend to bave more 
sexual problems than other men. But 
why? Dr. Edward Weiss (Temple Uni- 
versity Medical School) points out that 
the “coronary âge” usually cornes when 
a man’s sexual potency is diminishing, 
so that both a heart condition, and sexual 
problems can naturally occur together. 
Also, if a man knows he has heart dis- 
ease, he is apt to become more than 
ordinarily inhibited in his sex life, and 
thus create or aggravate sexual problems. 
The man who already has sexual diffi- 
culties may, in some cases, tend to over- 
exert himself to achieve or prove his 
potency, and thus may put added stress 
on a weak heart. With sensible medical 
advice, sex life and heart condition can 
be kept in proper balance. 

Pre-flight diet. You can prevent much 
discomfort on any high-altitude plane 
ilight if, in the hours before embarking, 
you eat only easily digestible and non- 
gas-forming foods. Air Force health ex¬ 
pert Colonel Albert A. Taylor and nu- 
tritionist Béatrice Finkelstein suggest 
that pre-flight meals should he bland and 
liberal in proteins, but shouldn’t include 
fatty, highly seasoned, or roughage foods, 
or easily fermentable carbohydrates. 



Imported spirits. Puerto Ricans 
Corning to the United States bring with 
them a strong belief in spirits, which has 
caused a boom in spiritualism in places 
where they hâve settled, such as New 
York City. It is reported by anthropolo- 
gist Joseph Bram (New York University) 
that most of the Puerto Rican médiums 
ate women, who often go into frenzied 
transports during séances, and not only 
relay messages from the spirit world to 
the people présent, but sometimes also dis¬ 
pense moral and medical advice to them. 

The End 




The Smartest Women in the World 
SAVE b y Air Mai! 


By A. G. NEUMEYER, President, 
First Western Savings 


American women are the world’s smartest dressera, smart¬ 
est shoppers, smartest hostesses. And, may I add, they’re 
the smartest savers in the world, too! They’ve discovered a businessman’s tech¬ 
nique to earn more ou their savings... saving by air Mail ... the modem way 
to save that turns the corner mail-box into a teller’s window... waiting time into 
leisnre time. Best of ail, saving by air Mail is more profitable... particularly 
at First Western Savings, Nevada’s largest Savings and Loan Association. At 
First Western, accounts of as little as $1 earn 5% a year, while the big ones — 
$5,000 or more — earn 53^%. Just think of how much more your savings would 
eam at First Western! So open your First Western Savings Account, now. Write 
a check while it’s fresh in your mind. Mail it to First Western, and you’ll receive 
your passbook by return air mail. From then on, ail additions and withdrawals 
are speeded between us by air... and we pay the postage both ways. It’s easy, 
safe and more profitable to save by mail at First Western Savings. 

Earn S% - a year, interest paid every 3 months 

75th of any month, earn from the 


Maii your check to: 

FIRST WESTERN SAVINGS 

AND LOAN ASSOCIATION - DEPT. D 
118 S. Fifth Street • Las Vegas, Nevada «A. G. NEUMEYER, Près.' 
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Three Joes at work on a sure thing. Joe E. Brown and Joe E. Lewis confer with 
jockey Joe Culmone at Tropical Park. Lewis started his career as a singing comic 
in Chicago speakeasies at âge nineteen. His current salary: $250,000 a year. 


On Top of the World 
with Joe E. Lewis 

Ail about liquor, women, and horses from 
the wildest joker of them ail 


BY DAVID E. GREEN 

Ata testimonial dinner, where praise 
/% to him cascaded like Niagara, he 
/ m responded, “Had I known you 
were going to talk about me this way, I 
would bave done the decent thing and 
died first.” 

OF HIS EARLY DAYS he says: “I 
was known as the Grand Old Man of 
Kindergarten Six.” 

“l’VE DONE MORE for Irving Berlin 
than any singer in the business. l’ve never 
sung one of his songs.” 

“ANYONE who takes me for a damn 
fool makes no mistake.” 

WOMEN: “At my âge, ail women look 
alike—great ! 

“I had a terrible dream last night. My 
girl and Marilyn Monroe were fighting 
over me, and my girl won.” 

“MONEY isn’t everything. It just quiets 
the nerves a little. 

“There are a lot more important things 
than money. The trouble is, they ail cost 
money. 

“I bought an oil well that is producing 


five hundred barrels a day—no oil, just 
barrels. 

“1 hâve a new insurance policy. I get 
fifty thousand dollars if l’m tomahawked 
in an Indian uprising. 

“The most valuable thing in the world 
is friendship, and the richest man in the 
World is the one with the most money. 

“l’ve been rich and l’ve been poor. 
Believe me, rich is better.” 

A financial adviser suggested that Joe 
save a hundred dollars a week, in case 
there was a dépréssion; in ten years, the 
man explained, Joe would hâve over fifty 
thousand dollars in the bank. “But sup¬ 
pose there isn’t another dépréssion?” 
asked Joe. “Then l’d be stuck with the 
fifty thousand.” 

“A COMMIE is a guy who thinks every- 
thing is perfect in Russia, but he would 
rather stay here and rough it.” 

“l’M A HDRSE FDLLOWER, and 

the horses I follow, follow horses. 

“You can lead a horse to water, but 
teach him to lean back and float and 
you’ll hâve something. 

“Do you think autos are just a gimmick 
to force down the price of horses?” 


About his divorce: “It was the first 
time a wife named a horse as core- 
spondent.” 

“LIQUOR improves with âge. The older 
you get, the more you like it. 

“l’ve only been drunk twice this win- 
ter—January and February. 

“Some peuple say I drink too much 
and 1 resent it. I don’t deny it, 1 just 
resent it.” 

JOE ROUGRT A CLUH (the Chateau 
Madrid), with no money down, in the 
late twenties. His opening night audience 
included Al Jolson, George Jessel, Jack 
Benny, Harry Richman, Jack Pearl, Joe 
Friscoe, and Clayton, Jackson, and Du¬ 
rante. Two gangsters went backstage 
before Joe went on and, in the tradition 
of the times, demanded partnership. Joe 
lied, saying he already had a partner, 
Dutch Schultz, the gangland killer. The 
hoods begged Joe not to mention their 
intrusion. A few nights later, while he 
was performing, two men at a front table 
talked so loudly that every punchline was 
killed. “Would you two bums mind step- 
ping outside for a coupla years?” was 
Joe’s first line. Then, addressing the big- 
ger of the two, he continued: “You 
oughta hâve yourself vulcanized, you’re 
losing air. l’il hâve the headwaiter hit 
you on top of your head and bend the 
point. If they ever put a price on your 
head, grab it.” Then, walking down to 
the table with the spotlight following, he 
said to the big güy, “If you had any real 
dough, you bum, you’d be at Twenty 
One.” The abused one lowered his voice 
to a whisper: “That’s no way to talk to 
your partner.” Yup, it was Dutch Schultz. 

A CUSTOMER fell asleep during his 
act one night. Tapping him on the shoul- 
der, Joe said, “1 don’t mind your falling 
asleep, but you didn’t say good night.” 

IN THE EARLY THIRTIES, when 
Harry Richman was the only big name 
working in a Miami night club, the own- 
ers decided to add Joe E. to the bill. 
Feeling that his domain was being in- 
vaded, Richman introduced Lewis with 
a flowery speech that was too long and 
too complimentary—a typical device that 
usually “freezes” an audience: “And 
now be prepared to laugh like you’ve 
never laughed before. He’ll hâve you in 
the aisles. Here’s the funniest man of ail 
time—Joe E. Lewis.” The audience froze 
defiantly. Poor Joe E. walked laboriously 
past Richman to the footlights, looked 
at the unfriendly audience, glanced hope- 
lessly at Richman, who was going off 
stage, and then, turning to the crowd, 
pleaded earnestly : “Ail I want is bread.” 
I was out front, and I hâve never seen 
an audience switch so fast from a “We- 
dare-you” to “you’re-our-boy-we-love-you” 
frame of mind. That is the genius of 
Joe E. The End 
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at last ... a complété, modem, doctor*sguide to lasting 


mutual sexual happiness for ail couples. 


Illustrated 


By DR. A. WILLY. DR. 1.. VANDER, DR. O. FISHER 
AND OTHER AUTHORITIES 


THIS LARGE BOOK CONTAINS 
HUNDREDS OF AUTHENTIC, ENLIGHTENING 
ILLUSTRATIONS — many in life-like color 

Now available to the public in this country, lor the ftrst time, is this big 
guide to modem married sex practice. Written and illustrated by the 
most noted physiciens and medical artists on sexual enlightenment. See 
and read how you can acquire endurlng, harmonious married love by 
meanS'Of hundreds of exclusive, authentic pictures (many in true-to-llfe 
color), plus detailed step-by-step instmctions written frankly and simply. 

This complété, large book includes important NEW information and 
illustrations never released here before. This book is a frank, straight- 
forward présentation of facts to satisfy mature interest in the sex 
fimctions of the human male and female. Glves the most helpful 
authorltative guidance on sex problems of every kind—both abnormal 
as well as normal. Clearly understand and see the physiology and func- 
tions of the sex organs of both male and female. Many troubled men 
and women hâve found à new, happy married sex life and new confidence 
in themselves by reading “The Illustrated Encyclopedia of Sex.” Sells 
for $5.00—but It is yours for the amazing low friend-winnlng price of 
only $2.98. This ofifer good for a limited time only. Mail coupon NOW! 

Just a Few of the Many SatisUed Readers front 
Every Walk of Life! 



PARTIAL LIST OF 61 B 
BACH A "BOOK" 


A DOCTOR Recomtnends the Book to His 
Pitients . . . 

"I find it an excellent book and am recom- 
mending it to my patients. In fact, I gave 
my copy to a young couple who bave been 
married approximately tvro years.” 

A TEACHER Advisos ItS Purcbase by 
Univonity Library ... 

"... I bave recommended its purcbase 
by tbe library for reference in my 


A JUOGE Uses the Boo 
Juvénile Court . . . 

"Please find enclosed m 




for a copy of The Illustrated Encyclopedia 
of Sex, for use in the Court Library!” 

A MINISTER Writes of the Immense Value 
of This Remarkable Book . . . 

"... I am impressed with its compre- 
hensiveness and understandability on the 
part of even the average layman. I hâve 
read a number of books on the human 
sex anatomy—for myself, my family and 
to enable me to intelligently advise my 
friends in the course of my consultations. 
I can unqualifledly State this is the best.” 


« Techniques that bring 
complété gratification to the 
sex act for male and female 

> What causes climax in 
women 

> Blunders made by men in sex 
act. How to avoid them 

' Technique of first sex act on 
bridai night 

' Why woman falls to attain 

> Husband and wlfe attaining 
mutual climax 

• How male organs functlon 
in intercourse 

• How female sex organs 
fvmctlon in intercourse 

> How sexual urge In woman 
diilers from man 

> Woman’s perfect complété 
sexual satisfaction 

> How to dérivé perfection in 

> Reactions of man and woman 
during sexual relations 


• The truth about sex vitamins 
that Improve sexual powers 

• Natural birth control 

• .New discoveries in birth 

control 

• Woman’s fertile days 

• Causes of sex drive in women 

• Female frigldlty, its causes 

• Causes and cures for sexual 
impotence in men 

• Abnormal sex organs and 
what can be done 

• How to correct male’s 
prématuré climax 

• Delaylng sex llfe’s finish 

• Btele change of life and its 

• Causes and treatment of 
male and female sterillty 

• Féminine self-satisfaction 

• Causes of sexual urge in men 

• How sex activity affects 
welght of male and female 

• How to use preparatory love 
toward greater satisfaction 


SEND NO MONEY! FREE 10 DAY TRIAL COUPON 

CADILLAC PUBLISHING CO., Dept. F-241 

220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 

Send me “The Illustrated Encyclopedia of Sex” in plain wrapper 
marked “personal.” I will pay postman $2.98, plus postage on 
dellvery (sells for $5.00). If not completely delighted within 10 days, 
I can retum book and my money will be refunded. I am over 21. 

NAME ... 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 

□ Check here if you wlsh to save postage, by enclosing with coupon 
only $2.98. Same Money-Back Guarantee! 

(CANADIAN ORDERS $3.50. NO C.O.D.’s.) 


Just a few of hundreds of frank, enllghtening Illustrated instructions! 


PARTIAL LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS WITH 
AUTHENTIC COLOR PICTURES! 


Male Sex Organs 
Showing fimctions of male 

Illustrating effects on breasts 
after pregnancy 
Showing areas of woman’s 
organs producing highest 
sensations 

Watch step-by-step growth 
of child in pregnancy 
Complété Color Plcture 
Story of Woman’s Sex 
Organs 

Plctorial Story of Woman’s 
“SAFE” days 


• Plcture Story of Cause of 
Sterllity in women 

• Cross Section of the Hymen 
in varions stages 

• Cross Section Showing Cause 
of Woman’s sexual ills 

• Picture Story of normal 
Sexuallty in male 

• Picture Story of Woman’s 
Sensation Curve 

• Plcture Story of most 
Important cause of impotence 

• Two Inserts of Female Bodies 
showing how pregnancy 
takes place 

pictured instructions 
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The Last Time Paris Saw Me 

Paris is two cities: the one a monument to empire, art, and 
guillotine, the other a memory—or a dream—of youth and romance 

BY RICHARD HARRITY 


T here were five of us seated together 
on the Pan American tourist plane 
ilying from New York to Paris— 
a young married couple from Ohio, a 
middle-aged spinster who taught school 
in Delaware, an elderly lady from New 
York, and myself. We had ail visited 
Paris at one time or another—the young 
couple had been there during the last 
war, the school teacher had spent a sum- 
mer in a pension on the Left Bank, the 
elderly lady had gone there pn her honey- 
moon a long time ago, and the last time 
Paris had seen me, my heart had been 
young and gay and the year had been 
1929. Now we were going back for an¬ 
other look at the city of light and laugh- 
ter and love. 

Most Americans separate Paris into 
two cities—one is the gay and glamorous 
place filled with lovely sights, and the 
other, the more cherished one, exista 
only in the memory. And in trying to 
revisit the second one there is always the 
danger of becoming lost in what Hun- 
ecker once described as “the pathos of 
distance.” So, to be safe; let’s begin with 
the first, just to make sure that every- 
thing is still in its proper place. 

The best starting point for a tour of 
the town is where Paris herself began, on 
the Ile de la Cité, the largest of the 
three islands in the Seine which once 
formed the community called Lutetia, 
discovered by the Romans in 53 b.c. 

Ile de la Cité 

In the Middle Ages, it was a mecca for 
scholars from near and far who made the 
Ile de la Cité the bright center of Euro- 
pean culture. It looks much the same now 
as it did then, and the médiéval buildings 
that still stand on the Ile de la Cité are 
monuments to man’s search for faith and 
freedom. 

The Conciergerie, once the palace of 
kings and later their prison, still frowns 
down on passers-by as it did in the days 
when tumbfils filled with the condemned 
clattered over the cobblestones on their 
way to the guillotine. Inside the somber 
old building are many reminders of the 
tragedy and terror of the French Révo¬ 
lution—the staircase Marie Antoinette 
used during her tïial; the Galerie des 
Prisonniers, where Madame Rolland and 
Charlotte Corday opce sat and chatted of 
life and death; the cell where Thomas 
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Paine, the Englishman who had a lifelong 
love agair with a lady called Liberty, 
was imprisoned, and where he talked 
with a man named Danton; and the small 
room Robespierre occupied before he 
went to keep his last date with destiny. 

Close by the Conciergerie is that gem 
of gothic architecture. Notre Dame, whose 
gargoyle-guarded towers hâve looked 
down on eight centuries of French his- 
tory. Standing in front of the ancient 
cathédral, one cannot help but feel the 
power of the past and see in the mind’s 
eye the pageant of Paris unfold like a 
fleur-de-lis. 

Pope Alexander III laid the first stone 
of Notre Dame in 1163; Louis IX, Saint 
Louis, worshipped there early in the 
thirteenth century; Henry VI, the boy 
king of England, was crowned King of 
France in Notre Dame in 1432; Charles 
VH, the French monarch whose kingdom 
was won back for him by Joan of Arc, 
ofiered thanks for the libération of Paris 
there; Marie Antoinette often prayed in 
the cathédral; during the Révolution it 
was renamed the Temple of Reason; 
Napoléon made himself emperor in Notre 
Dame, when he roughly took the crown 
from Pope Pius VII and crowned him¬ 
self; his son, the ill-fated King of Rome, 
was christened there; Napoléon III was 
married in the cathédral in 1853; those 
great marshals of France, Foch and Jof- 
fre, lay in State there; in 1944 General 
de Gaulle knelt in prayer in Notre Dame 
while enemy buUets flew around him; 
and the funeral services for General Le- 
clerq, the Liberator of Paris, were held 
there in 1947. 

Except for its shifting tides, the Seine 
is as changeless as the ancient city it 
crosses. Frenchmen patiently fish its gen- 
tle waters by day, occasionally landing 
what looks like a minnow; young lovers 
line its banks in the evening; and at 
night Anatole France’s observation about 
man’s equality under the law still holds 
true there, for even now neither the rich 
nor the poor may sleep under the bridges. 

Among Paris attractions that still do 
business at the same old stands are: the 
Bird Market, near Notre Dame, where on 
Sundays you can buy almost anything 
that Aies, from a pigeon to a parakeet; 
the Flea Market, where you can buy any¬ 
thing; and the Cimetière aux Chiens on 
the Ile des Ravageurs, that best of ail 


possible final resting places for dogs; 
the Folies Bergère, where the artists give 
the customers less for their money and 
make them love it; and the Moulin 
Rouge, the can-can capital of Montmartre 
as well as a better tourist trap to which 
the World has beaten a well-worn path. 

On the other hand, the House of AU 
Nations, that international headquarters 
for lonely hearts of the nineteen-twenties, 
is now a boys’ dormitory, and the restau¬ 
rant at 32 Rue Blondel, where the tal- 
ented waitresses once performed coin 
tricks betwixt serving the drinks, has 
been converted into a boys’ school. 

Autre temps, autre mœurs. 

The old complaint about the Louvre’s 
being poorly lit doesn’t hold true today, 
but even under the improved lighting, the 
Mona Lisa’s smile is just as enigmatic 
as ever. On Friday nights, when the gal- 
lery of sculpture is illuminated, the Vic- 
tory of Samothrace and the Venus de 
Milo, completely isolated in pools of 
soft light, dazzle the eyes with their 
deathless beauty. Rodin’s Thinker still 
broods ceaselessly in the Rodin Musee on 
the Rue de Varenne, and, while I didn’t 
check this personally, I hâve it on the 
best of authority that Whistler’s Mother 
has not gone ofi her rocker. 

The Champs Elysées, which starts at 
the Place de la Concorde, where the 
guillotine once whirred so fatefully, and 
ends at the Arch of Triumph, symbol of 
victory for men of many nations, includ- 
ing Napoléon and Wellington, Bismarck, 
Foch and Pershing, Hitler, de Gaulle, and 
Eisenhower, is now, as it was and ever 
will be, the grandest of ail grand boule¬ 
vards. As I strolled along that sweeping 
Street this time, I frequently stopped and 
listened in vain for a sound that is a part 
of «very man’s memory of Paris—the 
Sound George Gershwin used so tellingly 
in his An American in Paris, that excit- 
ing cacophony of taxi horns which has 
now, alas, been silenced by law. 

City of the Heart 

But what of the other Paris, the one that 
only exists in the memory and which you 
half hope in your heart you’ll find again? 
What were the things that made it so mém¬ 
orable? What do you seek after a long 
time away? A friendly place you once 
knew well? Familiar faces? Romance? A 
favorite view? continued on p. 19 



SCHENIEY DISTILLERS CO., N. Y. C. DISTILIED FROM 100« GRAIN NEUTRAl SPIRITS. 80 PROOF. 


Schcnley Smooth American Gin lets you achieve the ultimate 

—the Ail-Gin Martini. A martini that demands not even the 
kiss of a vermouth cork, that’s lOO^o dry. Schenley Smooth 

American Gin is made by a new formula with fewer but finer 
botanicals. Only the center run of each distillation is bottled. Resuit: 

the smoothest, driest, most délicate gin ever achieved! Try it! 
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SMOOTH ' 
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Now serve Canada Dry’s 20 delicious 
liqueurs in this exciting new decanter! 



Canada Dry Liqueurs, in delightfül variety, invite pleasant conversa¬ 
tion and compliments from your guests. 

Easy to àerve in so many ways! Straight with coffee, in tall drinks, 
on the rocks. Or to brighten the taste of desserts and cocktails. Canada 
Dry Liqueurs will make your entertaining more exciting, more mémor¬ 
able, more f un! 

Ask for free recipe booklet, “How to be a Cordial Host,” now at 
your dealer’s or writ^: Canada Dry Corporation, Dept. C, 100 Park 
Avenue, New York it, N, Y. (Creme de Menthe, 60 Proof). 



CANADA DRY. 
CORDIALS 

AMERICA’S FINEST 



The Last Time Paris Saw Me (co„ünu.d) 


Well, the friendliest Paris spot I knew 
that other time was a small café on the 
Rue Rocroy where the food was fine, 
the prices low, and the company mostly 
good and gay. I went there this trip hop- 
ing to meet some old friends, especially 
a taxi driver named Paul, who used to 
let me ride for free up front beside him 
on the box seat of his cab and who 
showed me ail around the city he knew 
and loved. His favorite place was Père 
Lachaise Cemetery, laid out on a gently 
sloping hill that overlooks Paris, and 
several times at dawn he took me there 
and showed me the graves of men who 
had added to France’s glory, such as 
Balzac, de Musset, and Napoleon’s gén¬ 
érais. He always ended his tour of the 
city of the dead by stopping for a long 
time, cap in hand, in front of the tomb 
of Heloise and Abélard, those tragic lev¬ 
ers who live on in legend. 

The Smoking Dog 

Paul was then about thirty-five, a 
bright-eyed Frenchman with a merry face 
and the only man I ever knew who was 
happy when he was sober and sad when 
he was drunk. 

Then there was Silvio, another patron 
of the café on the Rue Rocroy in the 
old days, and also a friend. He was a 
broad-shouldered Italian with a fierce 
look, who had incurred Mussolini’s wrath 
and who had left Italy just ahead of the 
Fascist police. Silvio hated Mussolini as 
much as one man could hâte another, and 
almost nightly in the café he would de- 
liver a philippic against the dictator, 
warning his listeners of what would hap- 
pen to them and the world unless Musso¬ 
lini was stopped in his tracks. Once a 
month he received some money from 
friends or relatives in Italy, and when 
that was gone, the proprietor, a kindly 
man in his early sixties who liked to 
listen to what Silvio had to say, gave food 
and wine on crédit. There was much 
spéculation among the other customers of 
the café as to why Silvio had had to leave 


Italy. Some claimed that he had tried to 
kill II Duce, while others maintained that 
he was an escaped convict mixed up in 
ail kinds of dark deeds. Silvio himself 
ofîered no explanation, always cloaking 
himself in mystery, until late one night 
when Paul invited him, the proprietor, 
and me to go with him in his cab to Les 
Halles, the city’s great marketplace 
which Zola once called the belly of Paris, 
for some onion soup. 

Paul stopped several blocks away from 
Au Chien Qui Fume, or the Smoking Dog, 
the oldest restaurant in the marketplace, 
since the streets there are filled to over- 
flowing just before dawn with produce 
brought to Paris by farmers from ail over 
France. As we threaded our way through 
symmetrical pyramids of fruit and vege- 
tables piled ail over the streets, Silvio 
began another tirade against Mussolini 
which lasted ail the way through our 
meal. When we had finished our soup, he 
became confidential, and for the first time 
talked about himself, and why he had had 
to leave Italy. 

“1 was the best soccer player in Italy,” 
began Silvio. “1 played center forward on 
a team in Genoa. Two years ago, my team 
went to Rome for a game, and just be¬ 
fore we were to start, a hand played and 
everyone was ordered to give the Fascist 
sainte. AU the other players on both 
teams raised their arms. I was the only 
one who thumbed his nose . . . and here 
I am in Paris.” 

When we left Au Chien Qui Fume, a 
couple of hours later, the pyramids of 
fruit and vegetables were ail gone, and 
the great marketplace, which had ful- 
filled its fonction of providing for the 
belly of Paris, looked as desolate as a 
vacant lot after a carnival has moved on. 

Snows of Yesteryear 

The café on the Rue Rocroy is now 
under new management, but the présent 
proprietor, a pleasant man in his late 
forties, had also known Paul. 

“Paul married a widow in 1935 or 


1936,” he said, “and during the war he 
was killed fighting with the infantry.” 

He had never heard of Silvio, who, I 
earnestly hope, is at this time the mana¬ 
ger of the best soccer team in ail of Italy. 

I did not ask about the lovely ladies 
who had made the café seem such a 
romantic place, because Villon answered 
that old query once and for ail a long 
time ago with an even more tantalizing 
question—“Where are the snows of yes¬ 
teryear?” 

A Poem in Stone 

“We do not serve meals now,” the new 
proprietor told me, “since the average 
person cannot afford to eat out very often 
in Paris these days. When you used to 
corne here, a dinner with wine cost six 
or seven francs, but now we must charge 
at least six hundred. We do préparé 
dinner for ourselves and anyone we wish 
to hâve join us, however. Would you care 
to hâve dinner with us tonight?” 

I quickly accepted. There were nine of 
us at table, the proprietor, his wife, who 
did the cooking, the barmaid, a man from 
Czechoslovakia who had left Prague just 
ahead of the communists, and two young 
couples who supplied that old romantic 
air I remembered. 

The food was as fine as it ever was, the 
wine first rate, and the talk was merry 
and gay. It was good to he reassured that 
the old café was still a friendly spot 
where you could find good companions. 
In fact, the only thing which seemed to 
hâve changed in the place was I. 

I got up the next day on the right side 
of dawn and went to Père Lachaise 
Cemetery in memory of Paul. 

Then I climbed up that hill in Mont¬ 
martre which is crowned by Sacre Couer 
and, standing on the steps of the church, 
I looked out over the city of Paris, that 
poem in stone where each lovely line 
scans and the eye is enchanted at every 
turn, and I wondered if it would still he 
the same the next time I returned. 

The End 



Beneath the Arch of Triumph burns an eternal flame for the unknown dead of ail wars, before which ail Frenchmen doff their hats. 
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The 

Cosmopolitan 



WARJM-UP SniRT, s:i.»5 

You may not make the team but this hooded 
pullover is fine for ail outdoor activities. 
Fleece lined, red cotton knit with kangaroo 
pocket to keep hands warm or hold small 
items. Women and children order small, 
medium or large. Same size range plus 
extra large for men at $4.50. Add 500 west 
of Miss. The New England General Store, 
Dept. CS-1, Janes Ave., Medfield, Mass. 




SVN, «76UIO 

sunlamp from your ceil- 
an ail winter. Combines 
of both ultra-violet and 
\utomatic timer guards 
sure. Grey enamel with 
udes 3 bulbs and chain. 
îdels are avaUable. Sent 
Creek Equipment 


F.O.B. from 
Co., Dept. F, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


I.. . 


FILM PROCESSING 


KODACOLOR ROLLS 
Developed & Printed 

8 Exp. .42.S0 

12 Exp. . 3.50 
16 Exp. .. 4.50 
Reprints, ea 35 



8mm25ft.roll$3.l5 

Smm mag... 4.00 

16mm50ft.mag B.OO 


ISTPAID • SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
:ND for FREE PRICE LIST & MAILERS 


ANKEE PHOTO SERVICE - sinc 


(Dept. X, Box 1820, Bfidgepoit l, tonn. J 


BE YOUR OWN 
MUSIC TEACHER 


“exercises’*. Start playlng simple 
pièces right away N i lal tnl i 

îesson.'^l000?000 s 


.. ...'BOOK—Read the whole fas- 

cinating story of this wonderful method in our 36^age 
lllus«aMboo|^ForFKEKrapyj^wrl^toUA.^SCH^ 



































BY CAROL CARR 


Shopper 



UOUBLK IMPKBKSION, «il.»» «‘a. 

If the style is right, make the most of it! 
Here are two versions of a tailored suit 
dress in drip dry cotton with velveteen 
trim. Brown/white or black/white check: 
Style #1906, sizes 12 to20; #1907, léVa to 
24%. Black/white or brown/white print: 
Style #1438, sizes 12 to 20; #1439, 14% 
to 24%. Wilco Fashions, Dept. CS-1, 35 
So. Park Ave., Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


RECORD $iHOW, «20.05 

Practical 3-paneled black wrought iron 
room divider bas 15 compartments each 
holding up to seven 12" LP albiuns. Screen 
raeasures 6 feet high x 36 inches wide. 
Records are accessiUe from back or front 
of screen. Interlocking panels may be 
detached for spécial arrangements or stor- 
age. Sent freight collect from Leslie 
Créations, Dept. 198, Lafayette Hill, Pa. 


CHAIWGE OF SCENE, 811.05 

For the walls of any room, the famous four- 
seasons. Beautiful oriental art hand-printed 
on antique finish eggshell paper with orna- 
mental border may be framed and hung or 
applied like wallpaper. Spring, summer, 
fall and winter depicted in lovely colors to 
blend with any décor. Measures 36" high 
X 90" wide. Don’s of California, Dept. CS-1, 
6259 Van Nuys Blvd., Van Nuys, Calif. 



FREE HANDWRITING ANALYSIS BOOKS 

Analyse handwriting for more income, 
prestige, success! Earn money on radio, 
TV, talks, helping others. Eunice Smith, 
Ohio, reports $224.00 business resuit one 
talk. Ezell Eiland, Texas, $20.00 an hour! 
Exciting, uncrowded field! Write for free 
48-page book. Trial Lesson. 

I. G. A. S.. tNC. 

2307 National Station, Desk 24, Springfield, Mo. 



DICTATION DISC CO!:Oetit.C-1,170 Brudway • New Yo(k 38,N.Y. 
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If Your Chîld 

Is a Poor Reader 


with records and cards. Easy te_ ___ 

tests and parents’ reports show children gain up 
to /«H vear's grade in readinK skill In 6 weeks. 
Write for free illustrated folder and low price. 
Bremiucr.Davis Phonies, Dept. D-20, Wilmctte, 111, 


If You Are Under 80 
Vou Are Net Too Old 
For Life Insurance 


Let us‘tell you how you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life 
insurance policy to help take 
care of final expansés, without 
burdening your family, 

Handle entirely by mail. No 
obligation. No one will call. 

Tear out this ad and mail it 
today with your name, address 
and year of birth to Old 
American Insurance Co., 1 
West 9th, Dept. L160M, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


The Cosmopolitan Shopper features 



CMLLAR IIAND, «2.05 

Reminiscent of the Gay 90’s era, a mod¬ 
em version of the choker. Front is black, 
bine, green or red suede leather, or brown 
alligator grain, daintily buckled in gold 
plate with an expansion band back. Match- 
ing bracelet (not shown) is $2.50 and 
cUp-on earrings like expansion band back 
are $1.95. Add 25^ post. Western Classics, 
622-DCl, So. Country Club, Tucson, Ariz. 


MAKE ItOOM, «5.05 

Five shelf unit expands from 14" to 24" 
and will croate extra storage space in 
kitchen, bath or garage for groceries, 
medicines, cosmetics and other packaged 
items. Shelves snap into place and adjust 
to accommodate tall or short containers. 
Rust résistant aluminized Steel, easy to 
assemble and install on walls or back of 
doors. Taylor Gifts, Dept. CS-1, Wayne, Pa. 
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HEAUTS AND FLOWERS, «10.00 

Is the motif of this exquisite three 
panel screen made in the British Crown 
Colony of Hong Kong. Constructed of nat¬ 
urel white rattan and white peel which 
may be tinted for spécial highlighting or 
left elegantly naturel. Six feet tall and 60 
inches in overall width sent freight col- 
lect from The Akron, Dept. CS-1, 4402 
Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, California. 



MAKE MONEY WRITING 

. .. short paragraphs! 

You don’t hâve to be a trained author to make 
money writing. Hundreds now making money 
every day on short paragraphs. I tell you what 
to Write, where and how to sell, and supply big 
list of editors who buy from beginners. Lots of 
small cbecks in a hurry bring cash that adds up 
quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 76-A, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26,111, 


KILLTHE haïr ROOT 



M AHLER’S INC., Dept. 2T9-A, Providence 15,R.I. 
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merchandise obtainable by mail only 


JIJST BECAtJSE . . . K5.00 

Or for Valentine’s Day, here’s the most 
charming love and kisses gift of ail. 
Red enamel heart in 1" dia. at $5.00 or 
IW at $7.00 in either sterling silver or 
12K gold-filled; bracelet, $3.00. 14K 
gold, $25.00 and $35.00; bracelet, $35.00. 
Prices include tax. Inscription, ten cents 
per letter. Wayne Silversmiths, Dept. 
CS-1, 546 So. Broadway, Yonkers 5, N. Y. 




cloths with these pastel colored foam plas¬ 
tic place mats. Personalized with family 
name or monogram, they may be ordered 
in bine, green, yellow and pink. Large 
size (14" X 11") with pinked edges, they 
are easily washed and may be used over 
and over. Hahdy Gifts, Dept. 05, Jasper- 
son Building, Culver City, California. 


TOTE IIAG, «n.50 

Here’s a sure-fire gift for students of ail 
âges. This foot and a balf high duffle bag 
will be used as a carryall for books, 
sports equipment, makeup, beach togs 
and even for laundry. Extra heavy navy 
blue denim and white cotton twill with 
white cord drawstring plus their first 
name in huge red letters. Sunset House, 
97 Sunset Bldg., Beverly Hills, Calif. 



FAT LEGS 




le penetrating power . 

ing hormones beneath the surface "HALF-FACE" 
of the skin. TEST AT HOME! 

We wül be happy to send you postage paid, and with- 
out obUgation, a 10-DAY SUPPLY of Hormonex— 
the new concentrated liquid hormone sérum respon- 
sible for such astonishing résulta. Apply to one side 
of your face for only 10 days. Our 38 year old labora- 
tory is wiUing to stake its réputation on the résulta 
you will see in your own mirror and send you the spé¬ 
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What It Means 
To Find 

I YOUR SELF I 


The mental picture y ou hâve of jour body may be radically different from the 
ûgure y ou see in your mirror. Are y ou aware that y ou also probably hâve an 
image of your personality that has Uttle connection with the real you? 
These false images can disrupt your marriage, your health, and your career 


BY T. F. JAMES 


T he words “your” and “self” are not 
separated in the title of this article 
by typbgraphical accident. They 
are purposely divided because in this spé¬ 
cial issue, and particularly in this article, 
we want to focus your attention on this 
vital aspect of your personality. We also 
want to startle you into realizing that the 
division is scientifically Sound. You, and 
the self which is the cumulative resuit 
of your years of life, are separate. You, 
the observer, are capable of judging, 
appraising, liking, and even hating this 
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self. You can talk about "it as if it were 
an object or a person outside you. 

But do you really know what you are 
talking about? 

Do you, for instance, know that your 
self-image includes a body-image that 
may be radically différent from the figure 
you see in the mirror? Are you aware 
that you also hâve an image of your 
psychological self that probably has lit- 
tle or no connection with reality? Do 
you know where these images came 
from? Do you realize their influence? 


The answers to these questions are 
crucial. Understanding the psychology of 
the self can mean the différence between 
success and failure, love and hâte, bitter- 
ness and happiness. The discovery of the 
real self can rescue a crumbling mar- 
riage, recreate a faltering career, trans- 
form victims of “personality failure.” On 
another plane, discovering your real self 
means the différence between freedom 
and the compulsions of conformity. 

Particularly interesting is the fact that 
more and more psychiatrists and other 



specialists in emotional therapy hâve 
begun to see self-image psychology as 
the key to the emotional problems of 
relatively “normal” people. As analyst 
Allen Wheelis of San Francisco points 
ont, most people seeking help for emo¬ 
tional problems today are no longer 
classical Freudian cases, convulsed by 
phobias and driven by weird compulsions. 
They are not crippled by their troubles. 
They go about their jobs, they try to 
fonction as husbands and wives and par¬ 
ents, but they want to find out why they 
do so with uneasiness, uncertainty, un- 
happiness. People with these kinds of 
problems do not fit into old-fashioned 
psychiatrie terminology. Attempts to la¬ 
bel them wind up as meaningless mouth- 
fuls like “reactive dépréssion in a decom- 
pensating narcissistic compulsive char- 
acter with paranoid, hysterical, and some 
psychopathie tendencies.” Small wonder 
that enterprising and progressive thera- 
pists went in search of something better 
and found the psychology of the self- 
image. 

Let us see how the idea Works, begin- 
ning with some examples of the amazing 
misconceptions people hâve of the way 
their bodies look. 

False Body-Image 

The story of à middle-aged woman we 
shall call Margaret Blair is appropriate 
here. Of more than average means, she 
spent lavishly for her clothes, but she 
was the despair of fashion consultants in 
evety store on Fifth Avenue. Her husband, 
a mild-mannered man, was also invari- 
ably distressed by her choices, but he 
paid the bills and said nothing. One day 
in her apartment elevator Margaret met 
a five-year-old girl who lived several 
floors above. “Do you know who I am?” 
Margaret said, by way of making childish 
conversation. 

“Oh yes,” said the tôt. “You’re the lady 
my mommy says wears such silly 
dresses.” 

The remark shook Margaret badly. 
Upstairs she studied her wardrobe and 
began, for the first time in years, to ques¬ 
tion her judgment about her clothes. She 
stared at herself in the mirror, she held 
up dre'ss after dress, but she could not 
break through; she saw nothing wrong. 
Troubled, she asked her husband, and he 
said, with obvions understatement, “Now 
that you ask me, I haven’t liked anything 
you’ve bought in the last ten years.” 

Finally, Margaret steeled herself to 
confer with a fashion consultant whom 
she dealt with regularly. “How old are 
you, Mrs. Blair?” the woman said. 

“Forty-three,” Margaret replied. 

“Your dresses,” said the consultant, 
“would look well on a girl of twenty. But 


on a woman of forty-three, who is just a 
little overweight...” She shook her head. 

With the rush of émotion that always 
aecompanies révélation, Margaret Blair 
understood what she had been doing. 
Although her mirror had olîered frank 
testimony that she was wrong, she had 
persisted in seeing herself as a gay, girl- 
ish sylph of twenty. Thete were psy- 
chological reasons for this, of course. 
Because she had married young, and had 
children in their teens, she had a vague 
fear of becoming old too soon. 

This is, of course, by no means the 
only misconception which may distort a 
person’s body-image, though it is one of 
the most common. Many other women 
sufîer an opposite confusion. They see 
themselves as “old” once they pass forty, 
and feel they are no longer physically 
attractive. As a resuit, they relinquish 
ail interest in style, and usually buy 
nothing but somber-colored dresses, 
when, in the words of one salesgirl, “with 
a little efiort they could look thirty-five 
for another ten years.” 

One of the most frequent distortions 
has to do with size. Psychoanalyst Paul 
Schilder, who has exhaustively re- 
searched the psychology of the body- 
image, has dozens of examples of how 
the image can shrink or expand. This 
explains why we see large, heavy-set girls 
dressed in bright colors or flaring styles 
that only accentuate their bulk. They see 
themselves as délicate, Audrey Hepburn- 
like sprites. Every department store clerk 
can tell countless stories about women 
who resolutely refuse to admit that they 
wear a large size in shoes or dresses. 

By far the largest problem in body- 
image psychology, however, is the tend- 
ency, for women in particular, to hâve an 
unattractive mental portrait of them¬ 
selves. No one is physically perfect, but 
the hunger for perfection seems to make 
most American women brood over their 
less appealing features. In one study of 
college coeds, no less than 90 per cent 
reported that they were deeply dissatis- 
fied with some aspect of their looks. 

Figures and Flaws 

Sometimes the flaw which seems so 
disfiguring is completely illusory. One 
New York psychiatrist tells of a beauti- 
ful girl who was ashamed to put on a 
bathing suit because she was convinced 
that she had ugly feet. “Neither her feet, 
nor any other part of her anatomy,” 
reported the doctor, “could he justifiably 
called ugly.” The most lamentable part 
of this distortion is that, often, the false 
image eventually becomes real. “Every- 
one,” says one well-known fashion ex¬ 
pert, “knows some woman who, by har- 
boring ill thoughts of herself, actually 


makes herself homely. She has an idea 
that her mouth is not a pretty one, and 
she cannot smile for fear of calling atten¬ 
tion to it. Or her nose is too large, she 
thinks, and she lives behind this nose 
instead of living with it. The eyes and 
mouth, which could overrule the nose 
with their color and merriment, never 
get a chance.” 

It’s Donc with Mirrors 

By now, you are probably anxions to 
find out how you can dispel your illusions 
and find the image of your real self. First, 
let us check how clear your body-image 
is. Simply close your eyes. Do you get a 
sharp, distinct image of yourself in clear 
focus? Or is it only a blur? Can you see 
yourself in profile, and from the rear? 
If you get a blur, you hâve, ready-made, 
an excellent device which too few women 
know how to use creatively: the mirror. 

A well-known fashion model, Jean 
Patchett, has suggested an added wrinkle 
for reaUy thorough mirror-gazing. She 
advises every woman to buy or borrow a 
full-length, three-way mirror, and to try 
on every dress in her wardrobe while 
standing before it. The three-way effect 
has great psychological potency. The 
front view in the mirror is only the same 
familiar image, but the images in the 
other mirrors are once-removed, and sud- 
denly you are seeing yourself as others 
see you: from a variety of angles. Do this 
long enough, and often enough, and you 
will be able to walk into a store and tell 
at a glance whether a dress on the rack 
is your style. When you can perform this 
feat, you can be sure you hâve achieved 
absolute honesty—and confidence—about 
your physical self. Thereafter, dressing 
for the real you can become an exciting 
challenge. And, more important, it can 
liberate you from a slavish dévotion to 
the latest fashion, or anxious dependence 
on the opinions of others. And, when 
dressing as an individual, you will find 
that you hâve a far better chance of win- 
ning compliments. 

One of the notable beauties of the 
day, wife of a Broadway producer and 
regularly included in the list of “best 
dressed” women, would probably be de- 
scribed as thin or bony, if she dressed 
without care. Instead, she deliberately 
wears slacks, slender sports skirts, simple 
shirts, sweaters, and plain, robelike din- 
ner dresses, ail of the utmost simplicity 
and elegance, ail consciously emphasiz- 
ing the long, slim, cool effect. “Stick a 
couple of straws in my ears and a slice 
of lemon in my hair and l’d look like a 
Tom Collins,” she says, with her honest 
humor. But she is one of the most attrac¬ 
tive women in America. 

The road to mental self-discovery is 
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somewhat more complicated, but even 
more rewarding. Our body-image is a 
relatively simple affair. Our psychologi- 
cal image is like a many-faceted diamond 
—each facet is an aspect of our char- 


acter, based upon an assumption about 
life. The modest person, for instance, 
does not seek praise because he bas been 
taught that it is improper and unneces- 
sary—duty done is its own reward. The 
kind man believes that people will reward 
him with kindness. 

The story of Frank and Ellen Simmons 
is probahly the best example of the 
power of the psychological self-image. 
These two young people came to a fam- 
ily casework agency in a Midwestern 
city with their marriage on the brink of 
collapse. Accusations exploded on both 
sides. Frank saw his attractive wife as 
a shrew. Ellen saw her earnest, hard- 
working husband as a cold, loveless ego- 
tist. Gradually, in a sériés of interviews, 
a more realistic picture emerged. At the 
root of their problem was a conflict of 
basic images. The son of a taciturn 
farmer, from boyhood Frank had had 
drilled into him the idea that a man 
should keep his troubles to himself, that 
he should not, ahove ail, tell them to his 
wife, since women are weak, and it is a 
man’s job to protect them from worries 
and anxieties. With the best intentions, 
therefore,. Frank kept money worries, 
oEBce problems, and other difficult as¬ 
pects of his life strictly to himself. 
Unfortunately, Ellen had a completely 
different concept of a woman’s rôle in 
marriage. She felt that a wife should he 
a confidante, a tower of strength on whom 
a husband can lean in troubled moments. 
She saw Frank’s reticence as a sign that 
he did not really love her. 

As the counseling progressed, both 


Frank and Ellen realized that each was 
simulating character traits which he con- 
sidered appropriate to his rôle but which 
he did not, in fact, possess. Frank admit- 
ted that there were times when he want- 


ed, badly, to discuss certain ofi5ce prob¬ 
lems with Ellen. For her part, Ellen ad- 
mitted that she was not really interested 
in the complexities of Frank’s business, 
and that the few times he had talked 
about it, she had been bored stiff. She also 
faced up to the fact that she admired her 
husband’s strength and independence. 
Slowly, both saw that they were attempt- 
ing to live up to images that had been 
impressed on their minds in childhood, 
in Frank’s case by his stern, old-fash- 
ioned father, and in EUen’s by her 
aggressive, opinionated mother. Resuit: 
a rapprochement, in which Frank real¬ 
ized that there were certain kinds of 
problems a man could profitably discuss 
with his wife, and Ellen saw that she 
could not turn the man she had married 
inside out, and did not really want to, 
anyway. 

Dr. Frederick J. Gaudet, head of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology Labora- 
tory of Psychological Studies, tells an- 
other illuminating story. Not long ago a 
young widow, whom we shall call Helen 
Gates, came to him for vocational advice. 
In the battery of aptitude and I. Q. tests 
and oral interviews that every person 
reçoives at the Testing Center, she dîs- 
played high intelligence and a particular 
gift for expression. Like the expert coun- 
selor he is, Dr. Gaudet was as interested 
in what she thought she wanted for her- 
self as he was in the testing results. At 
first she had no clear ideas. Then, fur- 
tively, she said, “1 know I can’t be a 
teacher—” 

“Why not?” said the counselor. 


The question struck the girl as ridicu- 
lous. To be a teacher required a college 
éducation. “People like me don’t go to 
college.” 

Casually, Dr. Gaudet encouraged her to 
talk about her past, and a picture 
emerged, which, incidentally, explained 
why so many of our highest-I. Q. stu- 
dents never see the inside of a college. 
To Helen’s parents, college was reserved 
for a certain level of society. When the 
young girl expressed an interest in it, 
she was told, “That’s not for people like 
us.” An image of herself was formed in 
Helen’s mind, which good grades at 
school, and even her secret yearnings to 
teach, could not aller. She was, of 
course, not aware of it as her self- 
image. It was an assumption which she 
accepted as part of her life, as she 
accepted the color of her eyes. Even 
when Dr. Gaudet showed her the results 
of her tests, and assured her that she was 
excellent college material, she was ex- 
tremely duhious, and she needed repeat- 
ed reassurances befo're she got the cour¬ 
age to apply to a local university. She 
consistently ranked near the top of her 
class during her school career and is ncw 
an excellent high school teacher in a 
central New Jersey township. Inciden¬ 
tally, she has been married again, to a 
fellow teacher. Her first husband, who 
was killed in the Korean War, was a 
longshoreman. 

Another story, from the casebook of a 
New York psychiatrist : A man whom we 
shaU call Arthur Fell came to see the 
psychiatrist after suffering a severe at- 
tack of anxiety. The strange circum- 
stances of the attack were what prompted 
him to seek help. He had learned, only 
an hour before, that he was being pro- 
moted from copywriter to account execu¬ 
tive in his advertising agency, with a 
formidable raise in salary. He was try- 
ing to décidé whether he should refuse 
the promotion. 

’ “Not Quite Good Enough” 

Probing into his past, the analyst elic- 
ited a picture of a boy with an almost 
impossihly demanding father. Nothing he 
ever did was good enough. His marks in 
school were always high, but his father 
would demand that they be the highest. 
He was goaded into an athletic career for 
which he had no aptitude. Gradually the 
image of a person “not quite good enough” 
was formed. Every time he found himself 
in a job in which there was a genuine 
chance for advancement, he would man- 
age to deprecate and distort his con¬ 
sidérable talents, and the promotion 
would go to someone else. Ironically, his 
desperate need to do his hest (which, in 
his eyes, was never quite good enough) 
consistently drew the attention of his 




superiors. In advertising, he distinguished 
himself as a copywriter who learned 
everything about an account, from the 
history of the product to the birthdays of 
the company’s executives. 

Gradually, as he saw the source of his 
feelings of inferiority, a remarkable 
change began to take place in Arthur 
Fell. He accepted his promotion, and 
did an outstanding job as an account 
executive. But more important, for the 
first time, he began to develop créative, 
highly individual ideas about the adver¬ 
tising business. When the somewhat con¬ 
servative agency for which he worked 
disagreed with him, he picked up his 
attaché case and went out and formed 
his own agency. He is now on his way to 
becoming a wealthy man. 

Youth Is Vulnérable 

A pattern emerges from these stories. 
It is obvious, first of ail, that our self- 
image is formed, primarily, by expéri¬ 
ences in the early years of our lives. The 
facets of the image, especially the dis- 
torted ones, are more difficult to recog- 
nize than the reality of the physical 
image, because often they are uncon- 
scious, almost automatic, reactions. 
Moreover, it is not enough merely to 
detect the distorted facet. Insight and 
escape from the distortion occur only 
when we recognize its source. Finally, 
once we escape the distortion, a new, 
Creative, individual personality often 
emerges. 

Sometimes a single twisted view can 
be carried over into adult life, to distort 
an otherwise normal personality. Wen- 
dell Johnson, in his excellent book. Peu¬ 
ple in Quandaries, tells of a girl named 
Doris who was painfully awkward and 
clumsy. An exploration of Doris’ past 
soon brought out the answer: when she 
was a child, she had suffered from myo- 
pia, and had really been clumsy. The 
adults in the family foolishly talked 
ahout it in front of her, and soon the lit- 
tle girl accepted the label as part of her 
personality. 

Another child may accept, as his owh 
self-image, the image of an older, influ- 
ential person, especially if the adults 
around him encourage the idea by mak- 
ing such statements as “Doesn’t he 
remin'd you of Uncle Bill?” 

Another self-image may be related to 
social position—take for example Helen 
and her inability to see herself as a col¬ 
lege student. Another may hâve its roots 
in an intellectual notion. Mathematics 
teaçhers, in particular, often feel that a 
good portion of the gifted students who 
show no aptitude for the subject are 
victims of a false image. The moment 
they hâve diflBculty with numbers in their 
early schooling, one or both parents will 


say, “Oh, I could never do math,” and 
the image of an intelligent person who 
can handle every subject but mathemat¬ 
ics is accepted and begins to grow. Dr. 
Frederick J. Gaudet, whose work at Ste- 
vens Institute of Technology has brought 
him into contact with the national prob- 
lem of encouraging more gifted people 
to go into science and engineering, points 
out that another important factor in the 
development of a self-image can be the 
opinion of a young person’s own group. 
Varions studies hâve shown that the aver¬ 
age teenager today sees the scientist as 
a weird combination of oddball and mon- 
ster. A young boy who inclines toward 
science is confronted by this image; 
often he recoils from it, and from sci¬ 
ence; or if he pursues a scientific career, 
his personality may be tinged by this 
image. 

Beyond these kinds of images, there 
are a host of distorted psychological pat¬ 
terns a child may acquire from his par¬ 
ents. Dr. Camilla Anderson, in her excel¬ 
lent book, Saints, Sinners, and Psychi- 
atry, offers a striking paragraph of ex¬ 
amples. “The child . . . who has learned 
that the only way to get approbation is 
to wait quietly and passively until it is 
forthcoming will continue in this manner. 
If he has learned that the most satis- 
factory relationships with people are to 
be had through nonassertiveness or 
through sharing or through flattery, or 
through being clever, these will be his 
assumptions and patterns. If he has 
learned that adults or older people give 
security but one’s contemporaries are 


hostile, or if he has learned that the 
only sure way to get anything is to grab, 
these will be his patterns. If one has 
experienced no satisfaction in interper- 
sonal relations but only in things or in 


doing, his later patterns will be such as 
to confirm and live out these assumptions. 
If one has learned that to be female is 
to be penalized, that promises are not 
kept, or that sex is had, or if one has 
learned that it is no use to try. or that 
ifien are a soft touch or that they are 
unresponsive, or that women are cruel, 
then such assumptions and such patterns 
will be part of one’s later character.” 

Proverbial Inferiority Complex 

Serions as these spécifie self-image dis- 
tortions can be, they fade into insig- 
nificance beside the one distortion which 
afflicts millions of Americans: inferiority 
feelings. Tust as some people hâve the 
idea that their body-image is ugly, count- 
less others hâve an image of themselves 
as mentally inferior, worthless, helpless, 
bad. Psychiatrists, led by the late Harry 
Stack Sullivan, hâve thrown a great deal 
of light on the dynamics of this prohlem, 
but other researchers, and emotional 
counselors, especially a Midwestern psy- 
chotherapist named Cari Rogers, hâve 
made even larger contributions. 

Analyzing the recorded dialogue of his 
troubled clients, Rogers found that peo¬ 
ple with emotional problems almost al- 
ways had a poor opinion of themselves. 
They made an amazing range of depre- 
cating remarks about their talents, per- 
sonalities, intelligence. They weren’t 
“good mixers,” they declared; they lacked 
“hrains” or “drive”; they had “bad tem- 
pers.” 

Researchers who hâve analyzed Rog¬ 
ers’ cases with graphs and charts hâve 


confirmed his basic insights. People in 
emotional difiSculty, they found, invari- 
ably begin their counseling interviews 
with a large proportion of “self-disap- 
proving” statements. The reasons vary 
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greatly. A girl may hâte her mother. 
Â man may see himself as a failure in 
life. But as their therapy progresses, 
these self-disapproving remarks begin to 
diminish, and self-approving remarks be¬ 


gin to increase. They begin to like, or 
accept, themselves more and more as 
they understand the reasons for their 
feelings, and, more important, discover 
that their judgment of themselves is not 
wholly accurate. The girl realizes, for 
instance, that she loves her mother al- 
most as much as she hâtes her. The man 
understands that his sense of failure was 
imposed on him by his being forced to 
compete with an older, more gifted 
brother, and looks to the future with new 
optimism. 

Identity Brings Seciirity 

Psychologists, using batteries of tests, 
hâve uncovered other important facts 
about self-deprecation. In his Ph.D. the- 
sis at the University of Rochester, Fred¬ 
erick S. Hauser demonstrated with 
groups of college students that a per- 
son’s opinion of himself is directly re- 
lated to his security and anxiety. If a 
person thinks well of himself, he feels 
little anxiety in his everyday life. If his 
opinion is poor, situation after situation, 
from meeting new people to taking exam¬ 
inations, threatens him. Hauser also dis- 
covered that a stable self-image increases 
a person’s feelings of security. Dorothy 
Stock, in the'Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, reported evidence that a per¬ 
son’s opinion of himself has a strong 
influence on his opinions of his friends 
and relations. Elizabeth Shearer, in the 
same journal, showed that persons who 
respect and accept themselves tend to 
respect and accept others. 

What are the roots of this feeling of 
inferiority? Do parents impose it on their 


children deliberately? If anything, they 
strive to croate a feeling of superiority. 
Unfortunately, in their efforts to encour¬ 
age superiority, too many American par¬ 
ents achieve precisely the opposite resuit. 


Most of us tend to see our children in a 
compétitive light. Sons and daughters are 
compared, in looks, intelligence, athletic 
ability, even personality, with each other 
and with other children in the neighbor- 
hood, and the children themselves quickly 
learn the rules of the game and play it 
even more fiercely. The smallest achieve- 
ments, such as the ability to play hop- 
scotch, and the largest, most impressive 
accomplishments, such as musical 
achievements or success in school, ail 
play a part in the American child’s basic 
struggle to rate himself. Within the fam- 
ily, the same compétition for status is 
the prime force in creating the child’s 
image of himself. Almost every gesture, 
certainly every gift, every word of praise 
or blâme, becomes part of the child’s 
concept of himself as superior or infe- 
rior. “In our culture,” says Gardner Mur¬ 
phy in his monumental book, Personality, 
“the concept of compétitive self-enhance- 
ment is clear in almost ail children by the 
âge of three or four. Terms of scorn and 
show off, on the one hand, or of hurt 
feelings and bitterness on the other, indi- 
cate that the compétitive nature of self- 
hood has been brought ail the way 
home.” 

Ironically, children of bright, highly 
ambitions parents are most likely to be 
victimized by an inferior image, because 
throughout their early lives they must 
often struggle to achieve the highek 
goals. Once contracted, feelings of in¬ 
feriority make diseaselike progress. 
(Wendell Johnson calls people trapped in 
good-bad or superior-inferior dilemmas 
victims of “verbal bacteria.”) The prin- 


ciple of the vicions circle is constantly 
at Work in ail self-image psychology. The 
idea of inferiority, especially when it is 
reinforced by the intense émotions in- 
volved in parent-child relationships, 
breeds inferior performance, which rein¬ 
forces the inner conviction. And so forth 
into adulthood, where we find the man 
shunning responsibility, deliberately 
avoiding jobs with a chance for rapid 
advancement, because he assumes such 
things are not for him. 

Drags Others Down With Him 

He may, of course, mask this assump- 
tion in a dozen different ways. Responsi¬ 
bility may make him “nervous.” He may 
heap scorn and contempt on ambitions 
and successful men, declaring they all 
wind up with ulcers, or die before their 
time. People with inferior self-images are 
not very pleasant company. Inferiority is 
not religions meekness and humility. 
These are virtues of people who are 
conscious of their worth, but choose not 
to assert it. The person in the grip of an 
inferior image sees himself as second 
rate and bitterly tries to reduce everyone 
to his own level. 

At this point you may wonder whether 
all this is not another way of saying that 
the old “inferiority complex” described 
by Alfred Adler is bad medicine for 
everyone. But there is an important dif¬ 
férence between the inferiority complex 
and the inferior self-image. In Adler’s 
examples of those who fought inferiority 
complexes, the source of the inferior 
feeling was usually external—a poor phy¬ 
sique, a stutter, poverty. But the inferior 
self-image is an invisible inner conviction 
which the person usually cannot even 
verbalize. A person with an inferior self- 
image is pinned beneath it, while the 
man with the inferiority complex is flee- 
ing before it. The man with the complex 
may achieve remarkable things, goaded 
by the phantom at his heels. But the 
man with the inferior self-image accepta 
his fate, however unhappily, and is com- 
pletely unaware of why. 

We hâve aiready seen, in the story of 
Arthur Fell and others, how a new in- 
dividual can emerge from the self, once 
the fog of inferiority is dispelled. Euro- 
pean psychoanalysts, as Dr. RoIIo May 
of Columbia University points out in a 
recent essay, are becoming more and 
more interested in this potential self. 
They are beginning to see that often it 
exista, like the outline of an image on a 
photographie négative, within the self. 
Instead of looking back into the person’s 
past, to explain anxiety, as the Freudian 
analysts do, these therapists déclaré that 
the future is a major source of our 
uneasiness. The man who knows, however 
dimly, that he has talents which he is not 


If you hâve a low opinion of 
yourself meeting new people 
makes you anxious and hostile 



realizing, that he could shape his life 
differently if he had the emotional re- 
sources to make independent decisions, 
can be prey to the most shattering anxie- 
ties. But if a man can break through his 
distortions, and truly understand himself, 
what an enormous diSerence it makes 
in every area of his life. His originality, 
as you will see in the sto'ries of people 
who refused to tolerate ruts (page 30), 
can make him rich. It can lead him into 
a new, satisfying life of dedication to a 
great idéal. It can give him a longer, 
healthier life. When we look at the amaz- 
ing number of vigorous, distinguished 
men in their seventies and eighties we 
now hâve in America, we see a basic 
pattern. Throughout their lives they hâve 
never been afraid to grow, to develop 
new talents. That is the most exciting 
idea in the psychology of the self. Once 
you dispel the distortions which prevent 
growth, each year becomes an exciting 
adventure in developing new talents, new 
traits of character. The number of facets 
on the diamond, in other words, is never 
complété. The final number is up to you. 

Are there techniques for probing your 
self-image? There are many. Psycholo- 
gists hâve devised batteries of tests which 
reveal your attitudes and character traits. 
Counselors, especially those trained in 
the client-centered approach of Cari Rog¬ 
ers, are expert at helping you creaté a 
psychological mirror in which you can 
discover your real character and feelings, 
and shake off feelings of inferiority and 
other distortions. Success schools, de- 
scribed elsewhere in this issue, can give 
some people an awareness of their real 
selves. You can even do some probing 
on your own. 

A Psychological Détective 

Probably the best way to begin is to 
Write down a list of the important people 
in your life, and an estimate of how 
they influenced you, for good or for bad. 
At the top of the list, for most people, 
are parents. But not necessarily. A favor¬ 
ite uncle or aunt, even a friend of the 
family who visits frequently, can play a 
vital rôle in forming our attitudes. Some- 
times a person outside the family, such 
as a teacher, can become a parent sub- 
stitute when a father or mother fails to 
help a child obtain a cohérent self-image. 

A second very fruitful technique re- 
quires a certain amount of psychological 
détective work. Over the coursé of several 
weeks, try to recall at the end of each 
day how you acted on the job and at 
home. What you should look for is feel¬ 
ings of discomfort in the%arious situa¬ 
tions which arose in the course of the 
day. You will discover something impor¬ 
tant about yourself, if you can pinpoint 
those situations. Analyzing them, you will 
be able to see that when a certain set 


of psychological factors were présent, or 
absent, you felt threatened. In other 
words, you will hâve found one of your 
psychological needs, and, as we hâve 
seen, yqur self-image is composed of 
constellations of such needs. Gradually, 
as you find one trait after another, a 
cohérent picture of yourself will emerge. 

You can start this kind of analysis 
right now, by asking yourself questions 
that probe into your customary patterns. 
Here are a few samples: Am I comfort- 
able only when I do my duty? Do I hâve 
to feel I hâve done the best I could? Is 
it possible for me to stand up for my 
own rights? Do I hâve to see to it that 
I Waste no time—that I am always busy? 
Do I hâve to be inconspicuous? Am I 
comfortable only when I am regarded as 
modest? Do I hâve to feel that everybody 
likes me? 

Discovering a need does not mean you 
can automatically dispense with it. The 
goal of self-awareness is modification. If 
you find you must always be busy, now 
you need not yield to the compulsion 
every second of the day; or you can busy 
yourself in less exhausting ways. If you 
understand why arguments make you 
liauseous, you can avoid them most of the 
time; but if there cornes a moment when 
it is absolutely necessary to stand up 
for your rights, then an upset stomach 
is worth while. 

Another way to probe into your hidden 
self is to draw up a list of your basic 
assumptions, ideas such as that mothers 
should always love their children, that 
the man is head of the house, that women 
need spécial protection, that illness en- 


titles a person to sympathy. The point 
is not whether these assumptions are 
true or false. They are statements of 
attitudes, and, as we hâve seen, many 
emotional conflicts between people are 


rooted in clashes between opposing atti¬ 
tudes. 

We cannot, through self-analysis, 
achieve a complété picture of ourselves. 
Certain parts of our image will always 
éludé our conscious mind, because they 
are associated with memories or expéri¬ 
ences we would prefer to forget. But 
however much or little we expand our 
awareness, we are bound to profit from 
the knowledge. If you feel you want a 
more thorough exploration of your per- 
sonality, seek the aid of a competent 
counselor. A good family social agency 
can estimate the depth and complexity 
of your problems, and help you décidé 
how much therapy you need. Many peo¬ 
ple can profit enormously from a visit 
to a trained vocational counselor. While 
these experts do not practice therapy, 
their psychological tests and counseling 
sessions are specifically designed to give 
a person a clearer picture of himself, 
with ail his emotional and intellectual 
assets and liabilities. 

Courage Cornes from Honesty 

Whatever method you choose, the goal 
of self-discovery is worth the effort. The 
fondamental resuit will be self-accept¬ 
ance. The idea has nothing to do with 
passive résignation. Rather it means that 
we know not only our real assets and 
our liabilities, but, most important, we 
know our real goals. No one who finds 
his real self fails to discover ambitions 
which can carry him further than he 
ever dared to dream when he groped in 
a tangle of false images which distorted 
his Personal and business lives. With the 


courage which cornes from honesty, we 
can reorganize our energies to avoid 
such emotional roadblocks in the future, 
and give ourselves a better chance for 
success and happiness. The End 
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People Who Avoided 
the Ruts of Life 


These men and women hâve one important thing in comnion. They 
hâve found what is truly individual in themselves and mode it vital 
in their lives. Some hâve flamhoyantly mode millions, others 
hâve dramatkally changed the course of history, while some hâve quietly 
dedicated their lives to making Ufe casier for others 

BY EUGENE D. FLEMING 


A twenty-nine-year-old éditer of a 
large corporation’s house organ 
. suddenly quits his $9,600-a-year 
position, takes a job driving a cab three 
nights a week, and begins to Write a 
novel. A thirty-seven-year-old housewife 
with three children enrolls in an evening 
course in archaeology and starts to save 
for a trip to Greece. A forty-year-old 
teacher learns to fly and buys an air- 
plane on time. What inspired this 
unconventional behavior in these bas- 
ically conventional people? A single 
realization. They became acutely aware 
of an important, but socially obscured, 
psychological principle: Life can be in- 
describably rich when you do the things 
you really want to do, ignoring the 
always-cogent arguments that insist it 
would be foolish or useless to do them. 

This takes courage; and, in most 
cases, it also takes a loving person’s en¬ 
couragement, to supply the extra thrust 
of will power needed to rise above the 
accepted and comfortable (but too often 
stérile) routines of existence. The house 
organ writer would never bave conquered 
his self-doubt and quit if his wife hadn’t 
convinced him of ber faith in his talent 
and ber willingness to do without certain 
luxuries so he could try to fulfill his 
dream. He may fail as a novelist, but at 
least he will then be able to direct his 
full energies toward a business career, 
unhindered by the crippling frustration 
of never having been able to indulge 
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his real ambition. Nor would the archae- 
ology-loving housewife, who had never 
gone to college, hâve taken her interest 
seriously if her husband hadn’t per- 
suaded her it was worth while, and not 
at ail silly, if only because she really 
wanted to do it—a compelling reason in 
itself. 

Counterfeit Contentment 

The attraction of the ordinary, the 
regular, can be overpowering. It ofiers 
the drug of contentment, and, moreover, 
it has the implicit endorsement of those 
millions and millions of people who 
spend their lives in much the same way, 
without, apparently, any deep dissatis¬ 
faction. But, as those who transcend the 
ordinary hâve discovered, there is a vast 
différence between rubber-stamp bappi- 
ness and the continuing satisfactions of 
pursuing a self-appointed goal, either 
as the Work of a lifetime or as a pas- 
sionate avocation. 

Again, there are many people who 
hâve made humdrum jobs corne vitally 
alive and interesting simply by approach- 
ing every task creatively, constantly 
striving for new and more effective work 
methods of their own. Innovation is the 
mark of every successful business man 
and woman. The business records of top 
executives are filled with proofs of their 
originality in handling one task after 
another. On a lower level, one can cite 
a young salesman who perfects a sales 


talk or, on the executive level again, a 
company president who reorganizes the 
management structure of the entire firm. 
The salient fact is that neither the sales¬ 
man nor the president uses a rule book. 
When they abandon the rule books, how- 
ever, they replace them with faith— 
pride, actually—in themselves. This is 
the essential ingrédient of success in any 
field. 

Few i)eople hâve more faith in them¬ 
selves and their convictions than those 
who dedicate their lives to the some- 
times lonely job of helping others. 
Neither dreamers nor ascetics, they are 
the research scientists, whose findings 
may not prove useful, or may go unrecog- 
nized until long after the scientists are 
dead; the teachers, who rarely see the 
finished product of their labor; the social 
workers, whose task, even in a progressive 
society, seems overwhelming. In a world 
much concerned with material posses¬ 
sions, these people (and many others) 
hâve chosen to forsake the acclaimed 
•symbols of status and to go their own 
way, contributing ail they can to better 
the lot of an imperfect humanity. Their 
main considération in life is the job 
they’re doing; income is secondary, 
sometimes iiffcidental. On the following 
pages is a gallery of people who hâve 
shunned ruts as others flee from disease. 
Whether their profit is in dollars, or 
famé, or profound inner satisfaction, 
their stories speak for themselves. 


Ernest 

Hemingway 


Jonas Salk 



E rnest Hemingway, both in his living and in his writing, 
bas always prized his integrity above ail else, bas 
always lived and written with strict adhérence to his own 
private code of courage, honesty, and ttuth as he saw it. In 
the Paris days of his early twenties, he often refused good 
newspaper assignments and lunched on five sous’ worth of 
potatoes in order to Write his stories his own way. He was 
wounded hy a mortar explosion in the First World War, was 
in the front lines of the Spanish Civil War as a correspond¬ 
ent, and again as a correspondent in World War II saw 
more of the European campaign than many a foot soldier. 
During the libération of Paris, he negotiated huge allotments 
of ammunition and alcohol and personally liberated the Ritz 
Hôtel, posting a gua'rd outside to notify incoming friends 
that he had control and that there was “plenty of stuff in the 
cellar.” Because of his own rigid standards, he is his own 
severest critic and ruthlessly edits his books. Professional 
critics do little more than annoy him. After Across the River 
and into the Trees was panned hy most of them, Hemingway 
retorted: “I hâve moved through arithmetic, through plane 
geometry and algebra, and now I am in calculus. If they 
don’t understand, the hell with them.” 



W hen a reporter once asked Dr. Jonas Salk if he had 
ever felt like giving up his polio research, on which he 
had wo'rked sixteen hours a day, six days a week for over 
six years, seeking the right conclusion from a welter of 144 
million tahulated and evaluated points of information, the 
intense, single-minded researcher replied, incredulously : 
“What?” On another occasion, when asked who owned the 
patent on the vaccine, he answered with matter-of-fact di- 
tectness: “The people . . . could you patent the sun?” A 
man with a highly developed sense of privacy regarding 
himself and his wife and three sons, the forty-four-year-old 
scientist is happy to be out of the glare of national publicity 
and left to the quiet excitement of his laboratory, where he 
is now probing the dread mysteties of cancer in the same 
meticulous manner that characterized his polio research. 
After his freshman year at the New York University College 
of Medicine, Jonas Salk, who had just turned twenty, was so 
interested in research that he took a year “ofï” to work on 
protein chemistry. When someone inquired why he wanted 
to do research when so many other, seemingly more promis- 
ing, paths lay open to him, he replied simply: “Why did 
Mozart compose music?” 


Leila Hadley 


T ired of bills and routine, bored, restless and yearning 
“to be a stranger in a world where everything I saw, 
heard, touched and tasted would be fresh and new,” twenty- 
five-year-old divorcée Leila Hadley abruptly decided at 
lunch one day a few years ago to chuck the security and 
artificial glamour of her New York publicity job and do 
what she had always wanted to do. Straightway she booked 
passage to Hong Kong for herself and her six-year-old son, 
Kippy. For the next two years she traveled from one exotic 
land to another, ail the way around the world. Much of the 
trip was made on hoard a small schooner manned hy four 
Californians in their late twenties who had been sailing the 
Pacific for three and a half years on their way around the 
glohe. At first, they refused to take her and Kippy along. 
Finally, however, they relented when a New York magazine 
editor in Singapore convinced them that the test of the voy¬ 
age with her aboard would make a unique book. On board 
she did her share of the chores, stood watch, scrubbed 
decks, cooked. “Life aboard tbe California” she writes in 
her book, Give Me the World, “transcended ail the movies 
I had seen.” Later she married one of the crew, now lives 
with her husband and three children in Southern Africa. 


William 
Larimer 
Mellon, Jr. 

W illiam Larimer Mellon, Jr., forty-eight, son of the co- 
founder of Gulf Oil and great-nephew of financier 
Andrew Mellon, could hâve been one of the men conttolling 
his family’s multibillion-dollar industrial empire. Instead, 
he chose to become a doctor and serve the medical needs of 
250,000 backward natives deep in the jungles of Haiti. 
Eleven years ago, while at his ranch in Arizona, “Larry” 
Mellon read a magazine article about a man whose répu¬ 
tation was vaguely familiar to him. The man was Albert 
Schweitzer. Fired by the example of the great humanitarian, 
Mellon, who had quit college after freshman year, studied 
for seven years, became a doctor at the âge of forty-six. 
While in school, he had discovered the Artibonite valley 
in Haiti, where the people had only the most primitive medi¬ 
cal facilities and were ravaged by disease and malnutrition. 
Here, with his own money, he built and staffed a completely 
modem $1,500,000, seventy-five-bed hospital, the upkeep of 
which costs him another $150,000 yearly. Dr. Mellon intends 
to stay at the hospital with his wife Gwen (who became a 
medical technician while he was studying medicine) and 
their four children, until the natives can take over. Then he 
will move on, “to wherever we might be useful.” 
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Robert M. 

Brown 

I n 1948, when he was twenty-nine years old, Robert M. 

Brown earned close to $20,000 a year as secretary- 
treasurer of the import-export firm he helped found. Now 
an assistant professer of American Civilization at Fordham 
University, with a salary of $5,400, he happily asserts, “l’m 
a lucky guy.” Money, obviously, has nothing to do with it. 
Fiat broke after a year’s sabbatical in Spain, financed in 
part by mortgaging the bouse he bought while in the chips, 
he explains; “l’ve got a wonderful wife, four healthy kids, 
and l’m doing what I want to do.” Business, he decided, 
was not only “too stérile, too humdrum,” but was endanger- 
ing his outlook on life, which he wanted to keep “fresh 
and stimulating, full of wonder and curiosity.” A convert 
to Catholicism, he is richly imbued with a “troublesome” 
drive to make religion meaningful in his life, which entails, 
to a large extent, instilling his students with his own zestful 
appréciation of life, and life’s best interpréter, art. Reared 
on a Texas ranch, and a former college athlete. Bob rel- 
ishes the great outdoors, spends summers with his family in 
a $100-a-season converted barn in the wilds of New Hamp- 
shire, fishing, writing criticism and fiction (one unpublished 
novel to date), and “just enjoying the hell out of life.” 



Maria Callas 


T empestuous, flamboyant Maria Callas clawed her way to 
the top of the opéra world with a ruthless ferocity that 
awes her enemies and has left her with few professional 
friends. From her earliest childhood in Manhattan’s poor 
upper west side, she has always seen herself as pitted against 
a world of enemies. It was then, as a fat, lonely schoolgirl, 
that she made an important discovery. “When I sang, I was 
loved.” The next twenty years of her life were spent in a 
relentless pursuit of that love. But despite long hours of 
practice, by 1947, the twenty-four-year-old, two-hundred- 
pound Callas, rejected by opéra managers in Italy and the 
United States, regarded herself despondently as a failure. 
Then she met and married Italian millionaire Giovanni 
Meneghini, twice her âge, who persuaded conductor Tullio 
Serafin to coach her. Under his tutelage, she whipped 
through one rôle after another for the next four years, began 
winning critical raves, and gradually rose to her présent 
eminence. Once firmly established on two continents, Callas 
rewarded Serafin by dismissing him for recording La Tra- 
viata with another soprano. Says he: “She is a devil with 
evil instincts.” Says Callas, who thrives on opposition: 
“You hâve to defend yourself.” 



Winston 

Churchill 


H istorian, joutnalist, soldier, painter, orator and states- 
man-politician nonpareil. Sir Winston Churchill never 
did get the knack of seeing things from the narrow perspec¬ 
tives of lesseï men. In an early military career, embarked 
upon because his father, a brilliant Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, thought he wasn’t bright enough to study law, 
Churchill learned to love the heart of the conflict, fought in 
India and the Sudan. During World War I, he was First 
Lord of the Admiralty, later saw trench warfare at first hand 
as a lieutenant-colonel in France, and continued to haunt the 
firing line when appointed Minister of Munitions. On D-Day 
of World War II, it took much persuasion to keep Churchill, 
then sixty-nine, from landing with the troops. Never one 
with any great regard for rules, including those of health, 
when Field-Marshal Montgomery once boasted to him that 
he was 100 per cent fit because he didn’t smoke or drink, 
Churchill retorted, “I do drink and I do smoke and I am 
200 per cent fit!” Now in his eighties, and ailing, he still has 
energy to Write and paint, which he has described as “like 
fighting a battle. . . . It is the same kind of a problem as 
unfolding a long, sustained interlocked argument.” As the 
saying goes, “Old soldiers never die.” 
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Salvador Dali 

P ainter Salvador Dali, whose long, wax-curled mustache 
is heaven-pointed “to pick up inspiration,” is acclaimed 
by some critics as a master, dismissed by others as a char¬ 
latan wasting extraordinary technical facility on artistic 
tomfoolery. Everyone agréés, however, that he is the fore- 
most eccentric alive. Early in his career, he atrived at a 
London lecture wearing a deep-sea diving suit, carrying a 
billiard eue in one hand and leading a pair of Russian wolf- 
hounds with the other. Another time he “enchanted” a Vir¬ 
ginia estate by suspending grand pianos on Steel cables from 
the limbs of oak trees. The self-appointed “world’s greatest 
painter” was expelled from art school in Madrid in 1926 
for flatly refusing to be examined by his “inferiors,” the 
professors. Noted for painting such things as flexible violins 
and tear-dripping téléphonés, he has made his Works more 
compréhensible in recent years, and two, the strikingly 
beautiful Crucifixion and Last Supper, are the most popular 
Works in New York’s Metropolitan Muséum of Art and 
Washington’s National Gallery. As to his oddball antics, 
Dali coyly says : “The only différence between myself and a 
madman is that I am not mad.” Translation: He attracts 
attention to his paintings, critical and othe'rwise. 



Andy Tiritilli 


Dumas Milner 



A s a boy in a tough Chicago neighbothood, Angelo (Andy) 
Tiritilli learned the value of help through the lack of 
it. As a resuit, he bas been more concerned with the giving 
rather than the taking—except for one lapse. After five 
years as a corrective therapist, faced with rising living 
costs and with a wife and baby daughter to consider, 
he finally became fed up with the frustratingly low $5,300 
ceiling on his job. For once, receiving rather than giving 
became uppermost in his mind, and he determined to take 
any job that paid well. Fortunately, he reflects, a sympa- 
thetic job counselor in a Trenton, New Jersey, employment 
agency steered him to the nearby headquarters of the Boy 
Scouts of America. After close scrutinyof the job of Scout 
executive, he took it—at a pay eut of $1,300—because, he 
says, it was the kind of work he knew he’d like and because 
it promised a career in giving that would reward capable 
work with a decent salary. Now thirty-tbree and a district 
Scout executive in Elizabeth, New Jersey, what more does 
he want of life? “Well,” he says, “in my half acre of the 
universe, since surveys show four of five boys want scout- 
ing, Fd just like to see that the 80 per cent in my district 
who want it, get the benefit of it. That’s enough for now.” 



W hen Robert Ernest (Dumas) Milner was a child, he 
refused to trudge down the road to Mrs. Tolitha Mc- 
Bride’s one-room school house. Dumas’ father reckoned that 
if he wouldn’t go to school, he would plow cotton. Dumas 
remembers it very well. “He gave me an old gray mule that 
wouldn’t gee and wouldn’t haw, and for two days that mule 
pulled me ail over the hill, me ctying ail the time.” Right 
then and there, Dumas resolved he would leave the farm and 
become “the richest man in the whole damn State of Mis¬ 
sissippi.” He did; and he has. As the biggest GM dealer in 
the South and possibly the nation, and as the owner of a 
score of businesses which include a twenty-five-story office 
building in Cincinnati, hôtels, motels, a household manufac- 
turing company (Pine-Sol), an oil prospecting firm, several 
Insurance companies, and an interest in a singer “just like 
Perry Como,” Milner today is personally worth somewhere 
between fifteen and eighteen million dollars. At thirteen, he 
sold mail-order suits to high-school classmates. At twenty- 
five, he owned a car dealership. After the war he sold war 
surplus goods, built up the capital that financed his empire 
by such deals as buying a boatload of tractors for $833,000, 
reselling it for $998,000 before the boat docked. 



As executive director of the New Jersey Association for 
Mental Health, forty-one-year-old John Lyman, Jr., 
oversees the raising and spending of $325,000 a year 
and the operations of fourteen county organizations, 
guards against furtive mistreatment of mental patients in 
public institutions, plugs constantly for the révision of nine- 
teenth century State laws on the care of the mentally ill. 
Traveling an average of fifteen hundred miles monthly in a 
beat-up 1951 Ford, he sets up courses of instruction for 
doctors, police, teachers, and other groups that corne into 
contact with the mentally ill, spends countless hours re- 
cruiting volunteers and channeling innumerable téléphoné 
jileas for help. Yet, though harassed by pressures of an 
urgency few businessmen could stand, John Lyman is a 
happy man. In high school, he decided to spend his life 
helping people.'Following college, graduate school, Army 
service, he became a top-flight case worker and agency 
administrator before switching to his présent job. He has 
turned down personnel jobs in industry paying more than 
he now earns because “they did not fit in with my ideals.” 
Married, with four children, he says: “l’ve always wanted 
to do a little more in this world than just help John Lyman.” 


B iochemist Marjorie Stettin is devoted not only to her 
work at the National Institute for Arthritis and Meta- 
bolic Diseases, but also to her boss, who happens to be 
her husband, Dr. DeWitt Stettin, Jr., associate director of 
research at the Institute. Although, as top scientists in their 
field (he is a highly respected administrator, éditer of four 
journals, and winner, in 1957, of the prized Banting Medal 
for work on diabètes), they could easily command from 
private industry much more than the “comfortable living” 
which is a resuit of their combined incomes, neither has 
ever considered any work other than pure research. Both 
agréé they enjoy the “fun” and freedom of research so 
much that they would “do it for any salary.” The record 
bears them out. When they married in 1941, Dr. DeWitt 
Stettin, then thirty-two and an M.D. as well as a Ph.D. in 
biochemistry, was earning $1,800. Mrs. Stettin, not yet a 
Pb.D., made $1,000. Mother as well as researcher, Mrs. 
Stettin, aided by a full-time housekeeper, has, remarkably, 
never missed more than a few weeks away from the lahora- 
tory for the birth of any of their four children. Weekends, 
however, are family-centered, and every morning, science 
must await the tying of little Mary’s pony-tail. The End 
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STUDENTS WATCH IMTENTLY as instructor John 
Elliott demonstrates memory “crutch” at Dale Carnegie 


evening class. Among the alumni are Major Alexander de 
Seversky, Gov. Joe Foss. Lowell Thomas is a big booster. 


What Success Schools 


Really Can Do 


Whatever you’re after—self-confidence, dreams of glory, better grooming, or new selling 
techniques—schools like Dale Carnegie, American Management Association, Powers, and 
Nancy Taylor are selling it. At a cost of from $100 to $850, what are you actually getting? 


B Y E. M. D.WATSON 

O ne evening last October, three 
télévision announcers and three 
priests stood up in a classroom 
in San Francisco and explained their 
reasons for being there. The announcers 
wanted to be more relaxed. The priests 
wanted to get rid of what they called 
their “unctuous” or “holy” way of talk- 
ing. Of the thirty-eight other men and 
women in the class, some were in search 
of more confidence, some wanted to learn 
how to make more money, some wanted 
to get over their fear of public speaking. 

Meanwhile, on the tenth floor of the 
Hôtel Astor in Manhattan, ten men sat 
around a table and listened while the 


manager of a small Midwestern manu- 
facturing plant said to the red-faced vice- 
president of a million-dollar corporation : 
“Let me tell you how I feel about you. 
You’re yellow. You don’t really hâve to 
eut ofî heads to handle your new pro- 
gram. You’re a sadist.” 

That same evening, in New Orléans, a 
well-groomed woman instructor was 
showing a twenty-nine-year-old socialité 
from South America, a thirty-nine-year- 
old housewife, an eighteen-year-old 
schoolgirl, and twenty other women how 
to walk gracefully {“not posed”), ex- 
plaining how to choose the correct ward- 
robe (for business and social life), and 


giving advice on social relationships 
(“any contact with any other person is a 
social relationship”). 

This is what’s going on in such mush- 
rooming “success” schools as the fan- 
tastically expanding Dale Carnegie In- 
stitute, where the TV announcers and 
priests are among some seventy thousand 
people currently taking courses. After 
fourteen weeks (at about $150) they will, 
supposedly, be able to rise confidently 
and give a speech that will net them 
popularity (and more money) ; handle 
people with a skill that will bring them 
better business relationships (and more 
money) ; and free themselves from emo- 
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tional problems that hamstring them— 
thereby enabling themselves to clamber 
more nimbly up tbe ladder to greater 
success—and more money. 

The red-faced V.P. at the Hôtel Astor 
was one of the dozens of vice-presidents 
attending American Management Asso- 
ciation’s fast-expanding “Executive Ac¬ 
tion” course. Only four years old, the 
course has seven hundred graduâtes: 173 
corporation presidents, 245 vice-presi¬ 
dents or executive vice-presidents, 110 
treasurers and comptrollers. The rest: 
personnel directors, sales managers, en- 
gineers, four chairmen-of-the-board. Cost 
of the course: $750 if your company is a 
member, $850 if you’re on your own. 
Purpose: “To promote the individual’s 
effectiveness.” What A.M.A. is actually 
selling is much the same as what the 
Dale Carnegie Institute is selling—the 
idea that, by knowing yourself and by 
mastering varions helpful techniques, 
you can make your personality work for 
you to your greater success. 

Success-seeking Secretaries 

A similar aim, “personality develop¬ 
ment” and conséquent success, is the big 
push behind the bigger-than-ever busi¬ 
ness of “charm” schools or “personal 
improvement” schools for women. Typi- 
cal of these are the Nancy Taylor schools, 
which last year graduated a staggering 
total of twenty thousand students, most 
of them would-be secretaries out to learn 
how to get ahead in business. 

Like the Powers schools, which now 
number twenty-seven, the Nancy Taylor 
schools stress proper grooming, make- 
up, hair styling, posture, and weight. 
They believe that industry now expects 
four things of a woman : that she be “per- 
sonable,” though not necessarily beauti- 
ful ; that she be “poised” ; that she speak 
in a “well-modulated” voice; that she he 
“refreshing.” Moreover, daim the 
schools, business leaders today insist, 
“We want women who are féminine—we 
don’t want them female.” Believing that 
the importance of speech is often over- 
looked, the schools even tape-record 
each student’s voice at the outset of the 
course, then begin speech correction im- 
mediately. 

With such nebulous desires as “to be 
liked” as their goals—and sometimes 
desperately in search of poise, confi¬ 
dence, and more money—women flock to 
the Powers schools, whose graduâtes 
includç practicing women psychoana- 
lysts, housewives on local political com- 
mittees, young women medical dqctors, 
grandmothers, career girls. Their goals 
are much the same as those of thousands 
of people who take the other “success” 
courses, whether at Dale Carnegie 
schools. at récréation centers, in adult 
éducation classes, or at the A.M.A. 

These dçsires are part of human na¬ 
ture. In 1^J2, Dale Carnegie started his 
first Y.M.C.A. course; that course. 


which he atranged to teach on a commis¬ 
sion basis, was destined to hit the jack¬ 
pot because it offered help for human 
needs. Son of a Missouri farmer, Dale 
Carnegie was too slight to make the 
football team but discovered that he 
could get equal prestige through debat- 
ing and public speaking. A by-product 
was increased confidence, out of which 
grew his unique conception of how peo¬ 
ple can become more efiective. What 
Carnegie was actually selling: better 
human relations. 

He declared that “personality and the 
ability to talk are more important than a 
knowledge of Latin verbs or a sheepskin 
from Harvard.” The thousands who 
poured in to listen and profit, he claimed, 
were men who “had seen some of the 
most important deals won by men who 
possessed, in addition to their knowledge, 
the ability to talk well, win people to 
their way of thinking, and ‘selT them¬ 
selves and their ideas.” 

He liked to point out that Benjamin 
Franklin, tactless in his youth, became 
so adroit at handling people that he was 
made American Ambassador to France. 
He believed, with philosopher William 
James, that man has a “craving to be 
appreciated.” 

Recognizing a man’s need for self- 
esteem, he often quoted Alfred Lunt, who 
said before a performance, “There is 
nothing I need so much as nourishment 
for my self-esteem.” With the heavy ac¬ 
cent on human relations, Carnegie liked 
to talk about Charles Schwab, who once 
said that his salary of a million dollars 
a year was paid to him chiefly because 
of his ability to deal with people. And 
Carnegie often mentioned the comment 
of John D. Rockefeller, Sr.: “I will pay 
more for the ability to handle people 
than for any other ability under the sun.” 

Carnegie had hit on the thing that 
people are really after, but it was not 
until 1936 that a two-year survey revealed 
just how right he was. The $25,000 sur¬ 
vey, made by the University of Chicago, 
the American Association for Adult Edu¬ 
cation, and the United Y.M.C.A. Schools, 
revealed some facts that dovetailed with 
Carnegie’s beliefs: people are interested 
first in health, and second in social skills 
—getting along with and influencing 
other people. 

A Best-seller Is Born 

But three years before the study was 
made, Leon Shimkin, now chairman of 
the board of Simon and Schuster, took 
the Carnegie course in Larchmont, New 
York. He was so impressed that he pre- 
vailed on Carnegie to write a book, How 
to Win Friends and Influence People, 
expounding his ideas—and the same year 
that the intensive and expensive study 
was published, Carnegie’s book became 
a best-seller. 

Though ail people want to satisfy 
their human desires, the idea that there 


is a “how-to-do-it” for everything, that 
self-help is the solution to many prob¬ 
lems, is a peculiarly American idea. 

Americans, it seems, want something 
and they want it fast. They want abilities 
they can use immediately—in business, 
in social contacts, at home. Nowhere 
else in the world are there such “success” 
school programs as exist in the United 
States. 

In attempting to explain this phenome- 
non, the American Management Associ¬ 
ation—now three times as big as it was 
in 1953, and fifteen times as big as it 
was in 1948—States that the American 
businessman is “possessed of a peculiar 
zeal for efficiency, an eagerness to learn, 
and a pride in accomplishment.” More¬ 
over, the American tradition and the fluid 
social structure of democracy lead the 
average person to feel that he will be 
able to rise if he has ability. 

An Antidote for Dépréssion 

During the Dépréssion, in the 1930’s, 
many people turned to the success 
schools. But since then, the schools hâve 
become even more sought after. The 
A.M.A. explains the fact this way: “Once 
you get a taste of success and the excite- 
ment of succeeding, you want more.” 

Women, now that they hâve had a 
taste of what success schools offer, defi- 
nitely do want more. In fact, it was they 
who asked the schools to give them a 
taste in the first place. In the 1930’s, 
many mothers approached the John Rob¬ 
ert Powers model agency with this plea: 
“I don’t want my daughter to become a 
model, but I do want her to learn poise. 
May she corne here?” Thus, in 1938, 
Powers expanded its course to fit the 
needs of both models and young women 
in other positions who wanted the bene- 
fits of a finishing school. Ten years later, 
pressure from business girls and career 
women resulted in the establishment of 
night classes. Today, women make up 
more than one-third of the nation’s work- 
ers, and compétition among them means 
that “that extra edge” of poise and 
ability is getting a bigger-than-ever play. 
Moreover, the jobs now held by working 
women are far different from those avail- 
able to them in the earlier 1900’s. More 
women are holding responsible positions 
in government and business. Of course, 
not every woman can be a Mary Roebling, 
who last October became the first woman 
ever elected to the board of governors 
of the American Stock Exchange. But 
even as a secretary, the female employée 
is often the company’s ambassador. She 
is the first person heard on the téléphoné. 
She is generally the first person seen by 
. visitors. She détermines the initial im¬ 
pression the company makes on outsiders. 
Management’s demands for more than 
technical skill in its women employées 
literaUy forced the Speedwriüng or- 
ganiz|tion to seek a self-imi:|'o|ement 
plan for women. This search resulted 
( continued) .15 
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The shrewd philosophy that nets the schools millions: 
“By knowing yourself and varions techniques, you can make 
your personality work for you to your greater success.” 


in thé Nancy Taylor success schools. “The 
whole idea was far afield for us,” says 
the Speedwriting company, “but we had 
no choice.” 

Do such schools really do you any 
good? Do you learn to handle yourself 
so well that it pays ofî? Or are you 
wasting your money? 

From the average man, an outfit like 
the Dale Carnegie Institute is likely to 
rate a scornful remark—even though Car- 
negie’s How to Win Friends and Influ¬ 
ence Peuple was on the best-seller list 
for ten years and has outsold every book 
published except one—the Bible. 

“You can’t change a personality in a 
fourteen-week course” is the most typi- 
cal comment. Moreover, the average man 
is sure he cannot profit from the “coïny,” 
self-help Carnegie approach. Why pay 
money for plain common sense? “More¬ 
over,” say the scofïers, “the kind of man 
who thinks he needs such a phony course 
is the kind who’s never going to get 
places, no matter what kind of course 
he takes.” Often, this attitude affects the 
man who does get up his nerve to take 
the course. Admits the Carnegie Insti¬ 
tute: “Some of our students arrive with 
the covers of their textbooks turned 
inside-out so their friends won’t know. Or 
they start out by using false names.” 
Typically, one president of an advertising 
agency is currently quaking for fear his 
sophisticated clients will discover his 
guilty secret. 

Industry Is Sold on Humanity 

But to the surprise of skeptics, who 
are becoming fewer every year, manage¬ 
ment and industry take some courses 
seriously enough to pay money for them. 
Management is increasingly alert to the 
results of surprising studies which hâve 
shown that even in engineering, only 
15 per cent of one’s financial success 
dépends on technical knowledge. The 
other 85 per cent dépends on personality 
—the ability to get along with people. 
Failures, according to one industrial psy- 
chologist, are “due to what we may 
broadly call ‘personality factors.’ ” And, 
suggests Thomas T. Holme, Professor of 
Industrial Engineering at Yale, 90 per 
cent of the problems which confront 
business organizations are human —only 
10 per cent are technical. Moreover, adds 
Professor Holme, some executives would 
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put an even higher percentage of their 
problems in the “human” category. 

If you can’t recognize the problems 
that are causing you to fail, or keeping 
you from moving ahead as fast as you’d 
like, the company you work for is likely 
to take the initiative. Sixty-seven com- 
panies, recognizing the truth of William 
James’ statement, “The average man de- 
velops only 10 per cent of his latent 
mental ability,” now send their people 
to the Carnegie Institute. Who pays the 
fee? Some companies, like Coca Cola, 
which requires its employées to take the 
course, pick up the tab. Others, like 
General Motors, whose 24,000th employée 
recently graduated from the Institute, 
pay half the cost; the student pays the 
other half. Still another method is used 
by Henry Blackstone, president of the 
Serve Corporation of America. Black¬ 
stone, who took the course four years 
ago, suggests that his men take it, has 
each man pay for it out of his own 
pocket, but adds, “Bring back your cer- 
tificate, and the company will reimburse 
you.” If the employée doesn’t make the 
grade at Carnegie, hard-headed Black¬ 
stone believes the man is not a social 
operator, and can’t motivate, lead, and 
inspire other people. 

Newest firm to consider the course is 
American Tel. & Tel., for it believes 
it will pay off. Other companies hâve 
the course conducted in their offices or 
club rooms. Some of them: Abbott Lab¬ 
oratories, Curtiss Wright Corporation, 
Carrier Engineering Corporation, Good¬ 
year Tire and Rubber Company, New 
York Athletic Club, Foote, Cône and 
Belding, Johnson & Johnson, the New 
York Crédit Men’s Association, the Sun 
Oil Company, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Corporation. 

But how does the man who puts up 
his own cash to give himself that extra 
jolt feel about the results? Those who 
are still on the way up the ladder are 
usually shy about revealing where they 
got their new impetus. But the men who 
hâve made it to the top don’t quibble 
about giving the course, which Lowell 
Thomas once described as “as real as the 
measles and twice as much fun,” its due. 
Some go overboard. Major Alexander de 
Seversky took the course once, came 
back three years later for a second time 
around. His explanation: “If it did that 


much for me once, it could do it again.” 
A big booster is Robert F. Quain, Gen¬ 
eral Manager of the Conrad Hilton Hôtel 
in Chicago. Quain daims the course 
sparked him out of being a room clerk 
at the Roosevelt Hôtel in New York, 
kept him moving up. Like John M. Fox, 
President of Minute Maid Corporation, 
who graduated years ago, Quain is still 
tossing bouquets. 

A Boost for Politicians 

Men in politics who couldn’t afford 
quaking knees when they got up to speak 
are not bashful about Carnegie. Governor 
Joe Foss of South Dakota, hero of Guad- 
alcanal, who shot down twenty-six Japa- 
nese planes and won the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, is a big booster, admits 
that the first time he stood up to lecture, 
his legs almost gave way. “I would rather 
hâve faced twenty-six Jap planes ail at 
once than a roomful of people.” Among 
others: six senators, a handful of gov- 
ernors and lieutenant governors. Says 
the Institute: “Sometimes we get tired 
of reading testimonials.” 

Just how far up you go in the financial 
World, daims the Carnegie Institute, dé¬ 
pends on your concept of your abilities. 
“We give a man a new vision of himself.” 
One salesman, a would-be student, said 
he wanted to learn to speak with ease 
at a P.T.A. meeting—but that he was 
doing ail right financially: he had 
reached his earning peak and was now 
satisfactorily making his $8,000 a year. 
With a widened concept of his abilities, 
he has reached $78,000 a year in earn- 
ings, and is still on the way up. 

Applying what Carnegie calls a “posi¬ 
tive” approach, some men cite actual 
figures to show how the positive approach 
paid off. Insurance salesman Joseph B. 
Hussong, of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, lists his pre-Car- 
negie sales volume as: 1952: $219,300; 
1953: $313,100; 1954: $324,600; 1955: 
$383,700; 1956: $480,600. The year after 
he took the course—1957—he sold Insur¬ 
ance to the tune of $1,022,000. “A mighty 
profitable investment” is how Hussong 
describes his payment of $150 for tui- 
tion. In Wall Street, selling on the New 
York Stock Exchange, Alfred J. Roach. 
formerly a $6,000-a-year man. became. 
in 1958, one of the six men who made 
over one million dollars in Mutual Fund 


cash sales. As Roach sees it, this is 
. . due to the techniques based on 
motivation that I learned in the Dale 
Carnegie Sales Course.” 

Thpugh many cast a jaundiced eye at 
such “techniques,” which are popularly 
believed to be a glad-hand, insincere set 
of rules to win friends and influence 
people, the Institute insists it actually 
offers sales and leadership efïectiveness 
through a positive, sincere approach. 
Says John Mason, Public Relations and 
Advertising Director, in explaining one 
of the effective keys: “Some people con- 
centrate on their liabilities. They are 
négative—and they are wasting their 
time. They should be working on their 
assets. And we show them what their 
assets are.” 

Also important is the self-confidence a 
man develops in , public speaking. Mason 
himself, a writer for King Features for 
eleven years, took the Carnegie course 
after he had been asked to make a toast 


at a wedding réception for a hundred 
guests, and found he couldn’t do it. “I 
flubbed it. And I had memorized the 
toast for two weeks.” 

Let Your Voice Be Heard 

The man who is able to get up and 
make a speech actually does, it appears, 
hâve a better-than-the-next-guy’s chance 
to rise in his organization. Million-dollar 
corporations, selling products similar to 
their competitors’, are beginning to count 
more on public relations. Says one major 
corporation, “The only ‘extras’ we hâve to 
sell are personality and service.” 

At one of Ethyl Corporation’s instal¬ 
lations, the local “management club,” 
composed of supervisory personnel, spon¬ 
sors a program in which its members ad- 
dress varions groups on sucb diverse 
topics as astïonomy, music, literature, 
and bow to care for your car. In Okla- 
homa and Texas, Ethyl has, on occasion, 
loaned supervisory personnel as substi- 


tute teachers for several days. Within 
Ethyl Corporation, public speaking 
courses are a part of the training for 
some of the company’s employées. Agréés 
Science Research Associates: “The one 
way to make a différence in compétition 
today is in people.” 

Ethyl will pay up to two-thirds of the 
cost of many courses which will benefit 
employées in their jobs. In addition, the 
Corporation sponsors selected personnel 
in specialized courses in business schools 
and in American Management Associa¬ 
tion courses for executives. 

Many firms—Sylvania, Vick, Bankers 
Trust, United States Steel, Ford Motors 
—send their executives and junior execu¬ 
tives to A.M.A. to iron out their emo- 
tional problems and then start going up 
like a gas balloon, but many an executive 
takes the course on his own. Some know 
what their problem is. Some don’t. “But,” 
says Harold Schmidhauser, Director of 
A.M.A.’s “Executive Action” school, “if a 
( continued) 
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Industrial psychologist: “Some people I send 
to success schools hâve wonderful changes in personality. 
Others become a pain in the neck.” 


man feels a need and is there to fulfill 
it, it serves a putpose. It makes him 
say what he feels. That’s the beginning.” 

What hampers executives most, pre- 
vents them from really operating in their 
business, even keeps them from getting 
help, is pride. “Unfortunately, executives 
are seldom aware of the necessity of 
improving themselves,” points out Dr. 
Francis Bradshaw, psychologist with 
Richardson, Bellows, Henry and Com¬ 
pany, management consultants. “Often, 
the deeper the rug on the floor, the less 
the humility.” Once the executive does 
recognize a need, it’s the business of the 
A.M.A., in sitting-around-a-table talks, to 
ferret out why he acts as he does, and 
where he’s off base. 

Discussion Leads to Discovery 

There is no teacher. “We don’t teach,” 
says Schmidhauser. “You learn.” As the 
men discuss their problems around the 
table, anything can happen. A food store 
superviser complains that he has to be a 
“private eye” with his employées. In dis¬ 
cussion, it is discovered that the manager 
has been brought up since childhood to 
be suspicions of everybody. Actually, he 
is wasting his time and energy spying on 
his entire staff—there are only two peo¬ 
ple who need help because they can 
not be trusted. Later, he learns from his 
men that before his A.M.A. course he 
was referred to not as a “superviser” 
but as a “snoopervisor.” 

At another meeting, a junior oil exec¬ 
utive says curiously to a bank president, 
“I know first impressions don’t really 
mean anything—but you strike me as an 
impeccable snob. You’re dressed like a 
slick article.” Replies the startled bank 
president, “That’s the first time anyone 
has ever told me I was dressed to kill.” 
And, newly aware that the suave, snob- 
bish impression he makes has been harm- 
ing his interests, he buys a new ward- 
robe. 

Tender feelings sometimes get brutal 
treatment: “1 think you’re an apple pol- 
isher”; “You’re pompons—if I worked 
for you, l’d stop listening after six sen¬ 
tences.” A common failing in many an 
executive—^the too-frequent use of the 
Word “I ... I ... I ...” in discussing 
his business relationships—is noticed by 
others at the table: “Has it occurred to 
you that there are other people in your 
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organization besides you?” an irritated 
listener will ask. 

Commonly taken aback is the corpora¬ 
tion vice-president who boasts that he 
hires only people who do exactly as he 
tells them—and then complains that his 
people hâve no initiative. Under such 
circumstances, he is asked, “How long 
can a man show initiative?” 

“We are not interested,” says Schmid¬ 
hauser, “in suggesting the kind of people 
they should hire. We simply want execu¬ 
tives to recognize what they’re doing. 
To know their objectives. If you want 
dépendent people, don’t expect initia¬ 
tive.” 

At another session, a young executive 
may brag that he knows exactly what 
his boss wants. It is pointed out to him 
that he is conforming, limiting himself. 
“A man who thinks he knows what his 
boss wants is producing only 30 per cent 
of what he can produce.” And it is also 
pointed out to the top man of a corpora¬ 
tion that he can get the other 70 per 
cent out of his junior executives by 
creating an atmosphère that encourages 
freedom of thought. Today, the boss who 
builds high dependency among his people 
is not considered a good manager. Be- 
lieves Schmidhauser, “Ninety per cent of 
our behavior is defined by our attitudes. 
It is not better skill that is necessary, 
but better attitudes.” 

Most men, no matter what their posi¬ 
tion, hâve a common problem that blocks 
them from being totally effective. Yet 
they seldom recognize it. The A.M.A., 
like Carnegie, works on this problem— 
the problem of communication. Typical 
is a New Jersey plant manager who, in 
discussion, says in disgust, “l’m going 
to quit my firm. They just don’t under- 
stand my needs. Every time I ask for a 
piece of machinery, they automatically 
halve what I need.” A Steel company 
executive, sitting beside him, inquires, 
“Just how do you ask for what you 
need?” It is revealed that the plant 
manager isn’t identifying his real needs 
—neither defining why he needs machin¬ 
ery, nor discussing its planned use and 
production potential. 

Some men find it nearly impossible to 
communicate at ail, no matter what their 
technical skill. “It’s usually the insult 
that opens up the clam,” says Harold 
Schmidhauser. “You’re an obstructionist.” 


“Just whom are you afraid of?” “Stop 
using fifty-cent words that don’t mean 
anything—try a two-bit word that does.” 
Such remarks often flush the clam into 
the open. One man has good ideas, it is 
discovered, but is not making the effort 
to sell his ideas. As for the treasurer 
of one company, it takes seven months 
for him to learn to be a “self-starter” 
in circulating budget information that 
he has never before given until asked. 

Not by Ability Alone . . . 

No matter how much ability you hâve, 
the wày you handle it, says A.M.A., helps 
détermine your success. “The eager- 
beaver who is gunning for somebody 
else’s job,” says Schmidhauser, “is not 
going to get it by badgering and high 
pressure. He may hâve the ability for 
that top job, but his methods can make 
it impossible for him to achieve it.” To 
a man like this, one of the group com- 
mented, “1 don’t doubt your ability— 
but judging from the way you act, I 
don’t understand how you can even keep 
your job.” 

A.M.A. admits that it can’t always 
solve a man’s problems. “Sometimes peo¬ 
ple spend the $750 or $850 fee for the 
course, and nothing takes place. Once 
in a while, a man ends up still completely 
négative.” 

What a man learns about himself may 
not always indicate he should take a 
higher-rung job, even if his company 
wants him to. One research engineer, 
whose company wanted to move him to 
a manager’s job, sent him to A.M.A., 
footed the bill, and explained, “He needs 
to learn to get along with other people.” 
What the research engineer learned in- 
stead was that he didn’t really enjoy the 
prospect. “Let’s face it,” he finally told 
his company, “1 just don’t like people.” 
He is now happily employed in the 
firm’s research department. 

What A.M.A. and Carnegie believe is 
important to your success is your inner 
feeling ahout yourself. While success 
schools like these concentrate on straight- 
ening out the inner you and providing 
techniques that will make you cannon- 
ball ahead, most of the women’s career, 
success, or charm schools take another 
completely valid psychological tack— 
that the outer you looms large in giving 
you confidence in yourself. They make 
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no bones about how much the outer you 
affects a woman. 

A University of New Mexico survey 
revealed, startlingly, that of four thou- 
sand office employées who were dismissed 
from their jobs, 89 per cent were fired 
because of unacceptable character and 
personality traits. Success schools believe 
that improving one’s appearance and de- 
veloping poise lead to self-respect and a 
better personality, The Nancy Taylor 
schools, now operating in 225 cities, 
point out that the U.S. Navy Department 
has introduced their course in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., for its female civilian person¬ 
nel. 

Meanwhile. Dan River Mills, Western 
Electric, Coats and Clark, and American 
Airlines are sending women employées 
to the Pjowers school for the last word 
on what Powers calls not “make-up” but 
“make-down”—naturalness rather than 
artificiality in using cosmetics—hair styl- 
ing, dress, and just about ail the other 
plus-features that give a woman an edge 
on other women. 

These schools offer so varied a pro- 
gram that they hardly know what to call 
themselves. Powers, plagued by the con¬ 
fusion between the school and the model 
agency, doesn’t like to call its school 
by any spécial name. “It’s not really a 
finishing school. And the word ‘charm!* 


is beaten up. We don’t call it a ‘personal 
improvement’ school, either—‘personal 
improvement’ sounds dull.” 

Whatever the schools call themselves, 
working with the “outer” you—poise, 
posture, speech—counts considerably, 
psychologists agréé, in giving women con¬ 
fidence. “With more confidence,” says one 
psychologist, “women are likely to be 
less anxious, therefore less hostile.” And 
hostility is often a major handicap. “Even 
the way a woman says something is 
important,” points out the director of 
the Powers school, in discussing hostility. 
“Even ‘Good Morning’ can Sound like 
‘Drop Dead.’ ” 

Post-Graduate Problems 

While the outer you is getting the 
crash treatment, and the inner you con¬ 
fidence is growing, the success schools 
find themselves coping with spécial prob¬ 
lems. In New York, where 60 per cent 
of the girls who attend the Nancy Taylor 
schools are just out of college, the prob- 
lem is to make the girls leave their 
nostalgia for the college campus behind 
them—and with it their white socks, blue 
jeans, and their on-campus mix-master 
hairdos. 

Whether a woman is sixty-five or six- 
teen (“We hâve ail âges,” says Powers), 
and whether she is seeking a career 


(“Technical qualification is not enough,” 
says Donald Sheff, director of the Nancy 
Taylor schools; “most companies want a 
‘total person’ ”) or wants a more re- 
warding social life (“Self-confidence is 
vital,” says Powers), she will find a 
success school ready to fill her needs. 
They are springing up so fast that there’s 
one around every corner, willing to 
spruce up your face, your speech, your 
personality. 

Latest, starting this year. after a ten- 
year pilot program to squeeze the last 
bit of know-how out of expérience, is 
the Dorothy Carnegie Course for Women. 
Dorothy Carnegie, president of the 
school, which was founded by her hus- 
band, States its goal thus: “Every area 
of Personal development.” 

Though such subjects as clothes sé¬ 
lection, make-up, “handling your money,” 
and “getting along with men” are part 
of the schedule, the crux of the course 
will still be what ail the schools are 
really selling—human relations. Dale 
Carnegie once said, when writing How to 
Win Friends and Influence People: “The 
ideas I stand for are not mine. I bor- 
rowed them from Socrates. I swiped them 
from Chesterfield. I stole them from 
Jésus. And I put them in a book. If 
you don’t like their rules, whose would 
you use?” The End 







The Gare and 



ROBERT STROM won over $242,000 on TV quiz shows. four. Here he is shown behind plastic pane on which he 

He learned to read at three, taught himself touch typing at wrote solution to algebra problem which won $64,000. 


Henry Ford turned down a dinner invitation with the King 
and Queen of England, Lincoln lay flat on the floor and 
read to himself aloud^ Dylan Thomas conducted a lifelong 
search ^for naked girls in wet mackintoshes. ” Here is what 
to expect if you discover a genius in your own family 
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Feeding of Genius 


A recent study of young married 
couples who live in new suburban 
^ home developments points out 
that one of the big social problems of 
this group is keeping down, rather than 
up, with the Joneses. A wife who is 
caught reading Plato or who makes the 
horrible mistake of serving tea from a 
silver service, and a husband who buys a 
second-hand Lincoln instead of a new 
Ford or a new Volkswagen, are regarded 
as a little bit queer. It is said that a 
certain coolness springs up from the 
neighhors if you try to raise chinchillas 
in your garage, or even if you merely 
neglect the cutting of your lawn because 
you prefer to loll in bed on Sunday 
afternoons listening to symphonies on 
the radio. 

Suburban Black Sbeep 

A community so quick to put a stamp 
of disapproval on any déviation from the 
ordinary and so-called conventional mode 
of behavior would hâve been no place 
for Albert Einstein, Mark Twain, Eugene 
O’Neill, Henry Ford, or 4^braham Lin¬ 
coln. These great men, like most gen- 
iuses, never worried about what the 
neighhors would think. Einstein, for ex¬ 
ample, did not allow anybody to eut his 
hair because he felt that sitting in a 
harher’s chair was a waste of valuahle 
time. Every six months or so, when it 
began to hang down over his shoulders, 
he would borrow his wife’s scissors and 
snip a few inches off the ends of it. Mark 
Twain dressed completely in white, win- 
ter and summer, drank a mixture of hot 
water and Scotch whiskey, and, at the 
height of his career as America’s most 
popular author, spent fourteen years 
working in secret on a book about Joan 
of Arc that he published anonymously. 

Eugene O’Neill, considered the great- 
est American playwright, was a highly 
unusual fellow. He was married for sev- 
eral months to his second wife, Agnes 
Boulton, before he remembered to let her 
know that he had a former wife and a 
son. When Miss Boulton tried to intro- 
duce her husband to her two sisters, he 
hid in a closet. In her réminiscences of 
O’Neill, Part of a Long Story, Miss 
Boulton recalls one day when she and 
O’Neill were in a New York hôtel room 
with their bags packed, waiting to go 
to Grand Central Terminal to board a 
train for Boston. Just as they were about 
to leave the hôtel, O’Neill decided to put 
off the trip until the next day. The 


following afternoon he was still unable 
to face the journey. A whole week passed 
by, with O’Neill never leaving the hôtel 
room and his wife making five trips to 
Grand Central to change their Pullman 
réservations. “Don’t get so worried— 
there’s lots of time,” he said to her. 
Finally he pulled himself together and 
they caught the train. 

Henry Ford, the industrial genius who 
made a billion dollars with an assembly 
line that turned out Model T Fords at 
the rate of 1.6 per minute, was once 
invited by President Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt to hâve dinner at the White House 
with the King and Queen of England. 
Ford sent back word that he and his 
wife couldn’t make it because her garden 
club was meeting that day. 

The bird baths at Fair Lane, Ford’s 
secluded estate at Dearborn, Michigan, 
were electrically heated. He had a theory 
that birds might not fly south in the 
winter if they had access to unfrozen 
water. Ford went to considérable trouble 
on one occasion to ship five hundred 
British birds of varions species from 
London to Dearborn. He sent his secre- 
tary, Ernest G. Liebold, to New York to 
meet the birds when their ship arrived. 
It was a Sunday, and Liebold had to 
search ail over Manhattan for a bird 
doctor who could examine the feathered 
travelers and swear that they were 
healthy enough to enter the country. 
Finally, Liebold got the birds through 
customs and immigration channels and 
brought them to Michigan. “Now what 
shall I do with them?” he asked Ford. 

“Take them to Fair Lane and turn 
them loose,” Ford said. 

Liebold did as he was told. Only a 
few of the five hundred birds from Eng¬ 
land were ever seen again. 

Ford had many odd ideas. He kept a 
glass filled with sait water and rusty 
razor blades on his bathroom shelf. Every 
morning he dipped his comb into it and 
combed his hair. He claimed it prevented 
his hair from falling out. For a while, he 
was also convinced that granulated sugar 
was ruining people’s stomachs, because 
under a microscope it resembles broken 
glass. One of his chemists made the 
mistake of showing him that sugar dis¬ 
solves instantly when a drop of liquid 
is added to it. Furious hecause his theory 
was disproved, Ford fired the chemist. 

Another employée who did something 
which displeased him lived in a Ford- 
owned house. Instead of asking the man 


BY JOE McCarthy 

to move out, Ford had the sewer System 
of the house stopped up. The belief that 
hard physical exercise cured ail illnesses 
was another one of Ford’s théories. He 
did a lot of running and bicycle riding 
even in his later years, and if a gardener 
or a carpenter at Fair Lane complained 
about not feeling well, Ford would see 
to it that the man’s work was doubled 
the next day. 

Ahraham Lincoln, as a lawyer in 
Springfield, Illinois, was a moody and 
eccentric character whose strange ways 
puzzled his friends and neighhors. He 
disappeared on his wedding day, leaving 
the minister, his veiled hride-to-be, and 
the guests waiting for hours in vain, and 
was found the next day in a State of 
mental breakdown muttering incoher- 
ently. After he finally married the same 
girl. Mary Todd, almost two years later, 
their continuai battles were the talk of 
the town. She was often seen chasing 
him from their house with a broomstick, 
and Lincoln eventually arranged his law 
practice so that he was away from home, 
at circuit courts, for six months of the 
year. 

A Passive Papa 

At times when he was home, he often 
fell into deep reveries, paying no atten¬ 
tion to what was going on around him. 
When one of his three sons was a baby, 
Lincoln frequently walked up and down 
the Street in front of his house, pulling 
the child in a small wagon. More than 
once, the baby fell out of the wagon 
and Lincoln went on walking thought- 
fully, never noticing that the wagon was 
empty. As his boys grew up, he spoiled 
them outrageously, never correcting or 
punishing them. One day he was playing 
chess with a Suprême Court judge when 
young Robert Lincoln, speaking to his 
preoccupied father and getting no an- 
swer, kicked the chess board into the air, 
scattering the pièces. AU Lincoln said 
was, “Well, Judge, I reckon we’ll hâve 
to finish this game some other time.” 

Lincoln’s appearance made people 
stare at him. His hushy hair was seldom 
combed and stood up in an unruly fash- 
ion on his head. When he was having his 
picture taken in Chicago, the photogra- 
pher pleaded with him to slick up a 
little. He said, “A slicked-up Lincoln 
wouldn’t be recognized in Springfield.” 

Lincoln’s prodigious reading habits are 
well known—^he would lie for hours fiat 
on his back on the floor with an upside- 
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down chair tilted under his head, reading 
newspapers and bocks—but not many 
people realize that he always did ail of 
his reading aloud. He said the words 
made a double impression on him when 
he heard them at the same time as he 
saw them. His law partner, William 
Herndon, remarked that sharing an ofiBce 
with Lincoln while he was reading some- 
thing could be quite “disconcerting.” It 
was also Herndon who said, “If he ever 
had a happy day, I never knew of it.” 

OfE-beat Temper of Genius 

It seems, as a matter of fact, as if 
practically ail of the world’s unusually 
gifted people hâve led unusually uncon- 
ventional lives. Few geniuses hâve held 
responsible jobs. Before he became a 
Nobel Prize-winning novelist, William 
Faulkner was a shiftless dreamer who 
had failed in an attempt to manage the 
small campus post office at the University 
of Mississippi. Giving up the position, he 
muttered, with relief, “Now, I won’t be 
at the beck and call of every son of a 
bitch who happens to hâve two cents.” 
James Joyce lived on handouts from 
friends while he wrote Ulysses and Fin- 
negan’s Wake. Luckily, Marcel Proust 
had a family income to support him 
during the last fifteen years of his life, 
which he spent in a sealed, soundproof, 
cork-lined room, wrapped warmly in 
sweaters, mufflers, and long woolen stock- 
ings, because he was allergie to both 
steam beat and tree dust. On the rare 
occasions when he did go out, Proust 
would sit at a highly fashionable party 
in a long, fur-lined overcoat. 

Maurice Utrillo, one of the finest Mod¬ 
em painters, was a drunkard at the âge 
of thirteen, and in and out of asylums 
for the rest of his life. He spent so much 
time in the police station in the Mont¬ 
martre section of Paris that he kept a 
supply of paints, brushes, and canvases 
there. Once he asked a friend to lock 
him in a second floor room of a Mont¬ 
martre hôtel so that he could stay sober 
long enough to get some painting done. 
After a few hours, he broke a window, 
jumped through it to the Street, and 
rushed to the nearest bar. 

The great Feodor Dostoyevsky, whose 
The Brothers Karamazov is regarded as 
one of the .world’s greatest novels, was 
an epileptic, disastrously addicted to 
gambling and extravagant spending. Na¬ 
poléon Bonaparte, Woodrow Wilson, and 
Isaac Newton were ail lonely men who 
had no close friends and enjoyed soli¬ 
tude. Pablo Picasso’s weird life is divided 
sharply into a sériés of contrastin^ peri- 
ods in which both his paintings and his 
Personal way of living went through com¬ 
plété changes. Picasso changed from a 
Montmartre Bohemian, to a highly re¬ 
spectable artist with a country chateau, 
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a Hispano-Suiza, and a wardrobe of im- 
peccably tailored London clothes. Then 
he became a Bohemian again and later 
a Communiât. 

Two of America’s most gifted humor- 
ists, Robert Benchley and Ring Lardner, 
also led very eccentric Personal lives. In 
his biography of his famous father, Na- 
thaniel Benchley tells us that Dad seldom 
visited the Benchley home in the highly 
respectable New York suburb of Scars- 
dale. Because of his work as a drama 
critic, the elder Benchley took rooms in 
a hôtel near Times Square with the 
understanding that he would spend week¬ 
ends in Scarsdale. Soon his appearances 
at the family’s house became limited to 
Sundays. Then it got so that Mrs. Bench¬ 
ley and the children were traveling from 
Scarsdale to Manhattan on Sundays to 
hâve lunch in the city with Dad. 

Lardner once sat for three days in the 
same chair at the Friars Club in New 
York without moving or sleeping, oc- 
casionally ordering a meal, glancing at 
it, and sending it back to the kitchen 
uneaten. Ile went there one night after 
the theatre to hâve a few drinks and 
remained until daybreak. Then, because 
he did not want to appear on the streets 
in the formai evening clothes that he 
was wearing, he sat on through that day 
and into the next night, sometimes talk- 
ing to somebody or listening to singing 
or piano playing, but most of the time 
merely remaining silent. A second day 
and then a second night passed by. Lard¬ 
ner often said that he could not endure 
to hâve anybody tell him a joke or a 
funny story unless the person was Irvin 
S. Cobb or a famous wit from Charleston, 
West Virginia, named Riley Wilson. On 
the third day in the Friars Club, a man 
came up to him and said, “Did you hear 
the one about the—” Lardner stood up 
abruptly and left. 

And then there was Dylan Thomas, 
acclaimed by people who profess to know 
about such things as the outstanding 
lyric poet of the twentieth century. A 
robust Welshman, given to riotous living, 
Thomas died in New York six years ago 
from acute and chronic alcoholism at 
the âge of thirty-nine, after having made 
a sériés of college campus lecture tours 
that are still talked about with astonish- 
ment in literary circles. At one réception 
in his honor, Thomas approached the 
distinguished writer, Katherine Anne 
Porter, whom he had never met before, 
picked her up, and lifted her until her 
head was an inch from the ceiling, and 
held her in that position for several 
minutes. When a serions professor asked 
him why he had corne to America, he 
said, “To continue my lifelong search 
for naked girls in wet mackintoshes.” 

To make a sharp turn from lyric poetry 
to network télévision, two extraordinary 


human beings who behave much differ- 
ently from the way their neighbors do 
are young Robert Strom and Teddy Nad- 
1er, the big money-winning TV quiz 
champions. Bobby Strom is eleven years 
old, and he carries such a frightening 
amount of scientific knowledge in his 
head that a woman who used to live in 
the same apartment building with him 
in the Bronx says she felt nervous riding 
in the elevator with him. 

As of last June, Bobby had won 
1242,000, most of it on The $64,000 
Question. He has also won an award for 
designing an electronic computer that 
tells whether or not syllogisms are true. 
Bobby knew how to read and write at 
the âge of three and taught himself 
touch typing at four. Among the ques¬ 
tions he has answered correctly on télé¬ 
vision are: 

Given the équation “y equals 8x 
cubed,” differentiate dy over dx, using 
the binomial expansion method. 

To what star cluster or nebula did 
the French astronomer Messier assign 
number 13? 

One of Bobby’s school classmates has 
described him as a fellow who is not 
stuck up but has a hard time trying to 
catch a basketball. If he is rather inept 
at sports, it does not bother his father, 
a high school vocational teacher, or his 
mother, who was a Phi Beta Kappa in 
college herself. The Stroms hâve an older 
son. Steve, who is nearly as bright as 
Bobby. The family lived until recently 
in a two-bedroom apartment. The parents 
gladly slept in the living room so that 
each of the boys could hâve a room to 
construct gadgets and conduct scientific 
experiments. 

Drowning in Knowledge 

“We never tried to force information 
into our kids,” Mrs. Strom says. “They 
just hâve a real need to constantly drown 
themselves in knowledge.” 

And drowning himself in knowledge 
does not seem to hâve done Bobby any 
harm. After winning his first $64,000 on 
télévision, he had his usual bedtime snack 
of milk and cookies and went soundly to 
sleep. A recent report on a study of 
gifted children, conducted by Dr. Ruth 
Strang of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, says that mental giants are 
no longer as unpopular among their high 
school and elementary school classmates 
as they used to be, and favorable com- 
ments about Bobby from boys and girls 
in his class seem to bear this out. 

Teddy Nadler, the human encyclopedia 
who has won $252,000 at this writing, is 
something else again. Whereas little 
Bobby Strom—like the génial Charles 
Van Doren and the fabulons Elfrida von 
Nardroff—has managed to display supe- 
rior knowledge without rubbing less en- 


dowed people the wrong way, Nadler 
seems to irritate. It is significant that 
Nadler, with his marvelous photographie 
memory, was never able to rise above a 
$1.98-an-hour laborer’s rating in his civil 
service jobs before télévision discovered 
him. 

Nadler says he remembers everything 
he ever read or heard, even the dialogue 
in movies that he saw thirty years ago. 
During the war, he was made a temporary 
clerk in the U.S. Army’s medical supply 
depot in St. Louis. His record on the job 
was good. Filling an order for medical 
supplies, he would take one look at a 
réquisition sheet with twenty-five items 
on it and then go to various parts of the 
warehouse, picking up each item, without 
referring again to the order sheet. Yet 
after the war he was dropped back again 
into the labor pool. When he went on 
The $64,000 Challenge for the first time, 
Nadler was in a crew of workers whose 
job at the depot consisted of loading 
office furniture and heavy cartons onto 
trucks. Evidently he had failed to make 
the right impression on the right people. 

Members of Nadler’s own family hâve 
said that one of his troubles in failing 
to make friends is his rather annoying 
habit of displaying too much factual 
knowledge. In addition, Teddy Nadler 
is shy, highly insecure, and a worrier 
who becomes defensively arrogant from 
sensitiveness. Back in 1940, he took a 
ribbing from acquaintances about how 
much reading he did. To get back at 
them, Nadler stopped reading completely 
for fifteen years. Even after that long 
layoff, he could answer anything that 
was put to him on The $64,000 Challenge 
in 1955. 

Nadler is an odd one. Toots Shor, the 
New York saloon keeper, who competed 
against him a few years back on the 
Challenge show, remembers that every 
week, backstage, Nadler was only con- 
cerned about one thing—whether or not 
he was going to get the free carton of 
cigarettes that the sponsor gave out to 
the contestants. He never allows his wife 
to leave his three young sons with a 
baby-sitter. He never owned a book until 
two years ago despite his love of reading 
—and even then he did not buy one; 
an encyclopedia was given to him after 
one of' his télévision appearances by 
somebody he met in New York. 

Sooner or later in any discussion of 
geniuses, prodigies, or bright children, 
the name of William James Sidis cornes 
up. Sidis was the famed wonder boy of 
fifty years ago who was ready to enter 
Harvard at the âge of nine. His father, 
a Harvard professer, filled newspapers 
and scientific journals with accounts of 
how he had force-fed Willie with ad- 
vanced intellectual nourishment as a 
child. He knew the alphabet at six 


months, learned to read at two, and had 
mastered four languages by the time he 
was five. 

Harvard held young Sidis at arm’s 
length until he was eleven, when he 
stunned teachers with a learned discus¬ 
sion of four-dimensional bodies. He had 
a nervous breakdown at twelve but re- 
turned to college and was graduated, 
cum laude, at the âge of sixteen with 
the Class of 1914. He made an ominous 
statement at the commencement exer¬ 
cises: “The only way to live a perfect 
life is in séclusion. I hâte crowds.” But 
he breezed on through Harvard Law 



FORMER QIJIZ KID Vanessa Brown 
is now a motion-picture and TV star. 


School, and at the âge of twenty, he was 
teaching mathematics at Rice Institute 
in Texas. Then he quit and dropped out 
of sight. 

In 1924 Sidis was discovered running 
an adding machine for a New York firm, 
for $23 a week. He said he was tired of 
thinking. The New Yorker magazine 
found out in 1937 that Sidis was an 
obscure bachelor clerk in a Boston office 
and did an article about him, describing 
him as a nervous man who spoke rapidly, 
nodding his head jerkily, uttering an 
occasional curions gasping laugh, and 
having difficulty expressing himself. Sidis 
sued for invasion of privacy and lost. In 
1944 he died, alone and forgotten. 

An observer commented at the time 
that Sidis had really been a great suc- 
cess: he had achieved total victory in 
his lifelong rébellion against his father’s 
ambitions for him. The late Lewis Ter- 
man, a Stanford University psychologist 
who had Jntensively studied a group of 
fourteen hundred precocious children and 
had watched them grow up, said that the 
unhappiness of Sidis was exceptional in 
such a gifted person. Dr. Terman’s stud¬ 
ios show that unusually Smart youngsters, 
as a rule, show superiority in social 
adaptability and in leadership as well 
as in studies. “I think Sidis was ruined 
as a boy because his father gave him 


too much bad publicity,” the psycholo¬ 
gist said. 

A recent check-up on what has hap- 
pened to the Quiz Kids who were famous 
on the radio in the early 1940’s supports 
Dr. Terman’s contention. Most of them 
hâve done very well. Probably the most 
talked-about Quiz Kid was Joël Kupper- 
mann, the little marvel who, as an infant, 
did mathematical calculations with the 
beads on the sides of his play pen 
instead of chewing on them like other 
babies. At five, Joël was given a book on 
arithmetic and wrote this note to the 
publisher: 

“You made a mistake in an answer 
on page 123. The second problem is 392, 
not 492. 3,136 divided by 8 is 392, not 
492. I am five years old but I play with 
numbers. My grandfather has teeth that 
he takes out to wash, but he is smart. 
With love, 

Joël Kuppermann” 

As Simple as Einstein 

Earl Wilson had some difficulty inter- 
viewing Joël when he was seven and a 
half, and a big star on The Quiz Kids 
show. During the interview, which took 
place in Lindy’s restaurant on Broadway, 
Joël stood up on his seat, turned his 
back toward Wilson, stabbed his ham¬ 
burger with the handle of his knife, and 
played patty-cake with his ice cream, 
shaping it and smoothing it with his 
hands. Orson Welles, who met Joël in 
Hollywood around the same time, said of 
him, “He amazes me. He’s as unafîected, 
as unspoiled, as simple as Albert Ein¬ 
stein.” 

Kuppermann turned up again in New 
York a while ago at the âge of twenty- 
one. seeking a few extra dollars on The 
$64,000 Challenge. He has been doing 
graduate work in philosophy at Cam¬ 
bridge University in England, in prépa¬ 
ration for a teaching career; he is a 
polite, quiet-mannered young man. “1 
may hâve been a brat,” he says with 
amusement, looking back on his Quiz 
Kid days, “but I wasn’t really a spoiled 
brat.” 

Other Quiz Kids hâve grown up im- 
pressively. Vanessa Brown has become a 
successful actress, John Lucal is a Jesuit 
priest teaching in a high school, Harvard 
Fischman is a télévision production exec¬ 
utive, and Richard Williams is a political 
economist with the State Department. 
Claude Brenner is an aeronautical engi- 
neer; Van Dyke Tiers is a research 
chemist. 

AU of which seems to indicate that if 
a small child or a large adult in your 
family doesn’t seem to be acting exactly 
like ail the other children or adults in 
the neighborhood, there’s no need to get 
panicky about it. Maybe he’s a genius. 

The End 
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Ï'OR THE PAIVEE SHOW “l’VE GOT A SECRET”: 

hare shoulders, a genuine smile, the gift of gab. Betsy 

0 


thinks her latest movie, The Last Angry Man, in which she 
stars with Paul Muni and David Wayne, means her big break. 








BETSY PALMER 

Patricia Hrunek, the girl who was working for the B. & O. 
Railroad in 1945, bas since played TV’s understanding wives, 
a prostitute, and “a mother to practically every child actor 
under âge seven.” Her dream: “Why can’t I play a psycho?” 


BY MARTIN SCOTT 

ntil last November 1, the subject 
of this article was giving ail us 
morning TV watchers a little 
sweetening for our cereal. Breakfast time 
in most families, taking the new éduca¬ 
tion and the lack of inhibition of the 
young into account, is a matter of gulp- 
slap-“Eat your cereal”-yowl-scream-“Go 
up-stairs and put on your other shoe”- 
grunt-groan-whap-bam-slam-“If you don’t 
hurry you’re going to miss that train”- 
etc.: an amalgamation of a bullfight and 
a Washington’s Birthday sale, with ail 
participants behaving with the sweet 
charm of subway guards. It was a great 
relief at breakfast time to glance at the 
TV set occasionally and see the serene 
charm of Miss Betsy Palmeï, and to hear 
her soft, contained voice, and to reflect 
that on the Garroway Today show on 
NBC, at least, someone was managing to 
behave like a reasonably well-adjusted 
human being. 

Then, last November 1, it ail snapped 
ofï abruptly. Miss Palmer had had it; 
she was no longer going to share her 
breakfast with anybody but her husband, 
Dr. Vincent J. Merendino, whom she de- 
scribes as “an old love bug” (she is given 
to such odd phrases). Betsy came to this 
decision herself, and it was some deci¬ 
sion to make. For one thing, it meant 
giving up a salary that ran into the area 
just beyond $1,000 per week; for an- 
other, it meant that the continuai, far- 
reaching exposure on Today, which was 
enough to establish any personality as a 
TV star, would hâve to give way to her 
brief once-a-week appearances on the 
CBS-TV panel show, l’ve Got a Secret, 
and to such occasional appearances in 
dramatic shows as her agent might line 
up for her. 

For an actress, this decision was al- 
most unheard of. It was as though John 


Foster Dulles suddenly had decided to 
abstain from air travel. 

Betsy Palmer is an actress in eve'ry 
cubit of her 5 foot 7% inch (“Pm a 
big girl”), slightly-dyed-blonde-topped 
body—which weighs 130 pounds and is 
thirty-two years old. She uses actressy 
slang (“Wait’ll I light a ciggie-poo-poo”), 
and has the “up-ness” of the seasoned 
actress, meaning she is always ready 
with a fast comeback or a humorous 
comment about herself (“Here cornes the 
old bag now,” she will say, entering a 
room for an interview). “She is a thor- 
oughly competent professional in every 
way,” says her former teammate on To¬ 
day, Jack Lescoulie—who should know, 
since he has been working with profes- 
sionals a long time. Garroway himself 
has admired her ability to ad-lib; Gary 
Moore, emcee of l’ve Got a Secret, says, 
“She is a wonderful performer.” 


However, it is more important to Betsy 
to be a woman than an actress, and this 
is what led her to pull herself off the 
air. The Today show required her to get 
up at 3:30 a.m., shower, and put on 
make-up (“Thank God, that doesn’t take 
me more than five minutes”), gulp a 
glassful of instant orange juice, then 
drive her two-seater Thunderbird from 
her home in Englewood, New Jersey, to 
the NBC studios in New York City for 
a rehearsal at 4 or 4:30 a.m. This meant 
that she should hâve been in bed by 
around nine o’clock the night before, but 
because her husband, a gynecologist, 
usually got home after seven-thirty, she 
seldom was in bed at nine. She liked to 
cook a meal for him and then sit around 
and talk with him—she is very domestic, 
for an actress—and befoïe she knew it, 
it would be midnight. 

“1 was becoming peevish and snap- 
( continued) 






BETSY PALMER 


Social life? “Well-balanced.” Business? “Sounds Pollyanna-ish 
but I enjoy it tremendously.” Marriage? “My doctor husband 
delivered a baby on our wedding night. But marriage is nice” 




pish,” she said not long ago. “I just 
could not keep it up and continue to 
fonction as a human being. There wasn’t 
enough of me to go around. We don’t 
devote much time to social life as it is— 
we like to stay at home—but, then, there 
wasn’t even enough time for what little 
we did hâve. A couple of times I was so 
tired I wound up in tears.” 

Then too, she admitted candidly, there 
was the matter of vanity. One morning 
she looked in the mirror and saw what 
appeared to be newly grown toadstools 
under her eyes. “1 thought, ‘This could 
become chronic,’ ” she said. “1 thought, 
‘They’re not going to want you at ail if 
you look like The Sea Hag’s Sister.’ ” 

Dr. Merendino, whom his wife some- 
times refers to alïectionately as The 
Mafia Quack, and who is nine years older 
than she, had said nothing about his 
wife’s crisis. “1 think he was just men- 
tally shaking his head,” she said. 

“So, I quit. l’m glad I quit. Life is too 
damned short to go through that.” 

And that, friends, is why breakfast 
time has reverted to wham-slap-hang- 
“Stop getting your hair in your oatmeal.” 

This does not mean that we hâve seen 
the last of Betsy Palmer. She is still very 
much a part of the Secret panel, she is 
still under contract to Columbia Pictures 
for one picture a year, and she will 
continue to work in TV as an actress. 

Betsy has been an actress most of her 
life. She was born Patricia Betsy Hrunek 
on November 1, 1926, in East Chicago, 
Indiana. Her father was a chemist; her 
mother operated a business school. She 
went to grade school in East Chicago, 
attended Roosevelt High, and for a time, 
planning to become a Girl Scout execu¬ 
tive, she attended her mother’s institu¬ 
tion, East Chicago Business College. She 
was not exactly a tomboy, but she was 
a cut-up, addicted to practical jokes. 
Her mother, who could not bring her- 
self to discipline her daughter in the 
manner she needed, packed her off to 
DePaul University. There she became 
the queen of practically everything, and 
it was thete that she decided to become 
an actress; she had had some success 
in school plays. 

Her first acting job as a professional 
was with the Lake Geneva Stock Com¬ 
pany ; the director suggested that Palmer 







was casier to say than Hrunek, so she 
changed her name (hcr father is a Czech 
and she is proud of her Slavic ancestry). 
The following year she worked at Chevy 
Chase, near Chicago. One of the guest 
stars was Imogene Coca, who took an 
interest in Betsy. She advised her. that 
Chicago was no place for a girl who 
wanted to go into show biz. “Go to New 
York,” said Miss Coca, and off Betsy went. 

Her life in New York was no different 
and no more distinguished than that of 
any other aspiring actress. It consisted 
primarily of wearing ont shoes in an un- 
ending quest for work, of warding off the 
passes of the cigar-smokers in the cast- 
ing offices, of telling herself that the big 
part was just around the next glass door. 
In 1955 she landed a small part in a 
play called The Grand Prize, with John 
Newland and June Lockhart. A Colum¬ 
bia scout spotted her, signed her up, 
and transported her to Hollywood. Her 
first part was in The Long Gray Line, 
with Tyrone Power. She had the lead 
female part—that of the Navy nurse—in 
Mr. Roberts, and she also appeared in 
Queen Bee, with Joan Crawford. Be- 
tween two of these movies she went back 
to Broadway to do the play, Affair of 
Honor, with Dennis King. One gets the 
impression that while she was not ex- 
actly lost in the shuffle at Columbia, she 
was well down in the deck; most of the 
energies of the late Hatry Cohn, head 
of that studio, were then being directed 
toward the buildup of another Chi- 
cagoan. Miss Marilyn Novak. 

In 1953, having corne down with a bad 
case of laryngitis, Betsy went to see her 
doctor in the East. He happened to in- 
quire, while he was poking around in 
her throat, if she had a steady fellow. 
She shook her head, being unable to 
speak, and he invited her to cocktails 
with a friend of his, Dr. Merendino. 
Their courtship lasted about four months, 
two of which Betsy spent away from him, 
working. Shortly after she returned from 
a picture-making assignment in Holly¬ 
wood, they were married. They moved 
into an apartment on Washington Square. 
Recently they bought an old Georgian 
House in Englewood, New Jersey, which 
Betsy is redecorating. This is both a 
delight and a challenge to her. 

In this house she cooks and putters, 
preferably the former. She makes the 
Italian dishes her mother-in-law has 
taught her, and experiments with the 
Czech concoctions her father likes. Last 
Christmas she roasted a goose and saved 
the grease to make pastry, an evidence 
of her practical peasant turn of mind. 
These days, even when she is in rehearsal 
for a dramatic show, she gets up in the 
morning to make breakfast for, and eat 
with, her husband. Her loveliness at 
breakfast time is now his exclusive prop- 
erty—the lucky stiff. The End 



OIN “TODAY” SHOW, Betsy drank coffee with Jack Lescoulie, Dave Garroway. 
Real breakfast consists of oatmeal—she calls it “porridge”—raisin bread, milk. 











ABOVE AVERAGE IIV I.Q., Timmy learned quickly to public school. Now, forty-eight attend. With bis mother’s 

read Braille. He was first blind child in Tacoma to go to help, state funds for handicapped children bave tripled. 
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Strength of Adversity 

When her son was born blind, Bethel Schneebeck vowed she would give him a normal life. 
But how? She knew nothing about training a blind child. Worse yet, the law decreed that 
Timmy would be taken away from her at six, to receive bis schooling in a State institution. 
Her answer to this challenge bas changed the lives of hundreds of blind children in her State 

BY JANE COLLINS PICTURES BY THE AUTHOR 


“I^Tobody needs to hold my hand,” 
said six-year-old Timmy, jam- 

_L 1 ming both fists into bis pockets, 
as our party started to climb the crooked 
mountain trail to Lake Mowich. 

Timmy wasn’t being impertinent. He 
was showing us that he wasn’t helpless, 
even though he is blind. 

Timmy is tbe third child of Bethel and 
Edwin Schneebeck. He was a prématuré 
baby. The doctors said he couldn’t pos- 
sibly live. By some miracle he did. 

Fostering Independence 

His independence is the resuit of cou- 
rageous and intelligent effort on the part 
of his family, especially his mother, since 
that day nine years ago when the doctor 
told Bethel and Ed that their child would 
be totally and permanently blind. Retro- 
lental-fibroplasia, the dread scourge of 
prématuré babies, had taken its toll. 

On that day, as they stood outside the 
doctor’s office, the broken-hearted par¬ 
ents looked at each other. Bethel bit 
her lip to keep back the tears, but she 
said firmly, “Somehow, Ed, we must give 
him a normal life.” 

The very next day, Bethel Schneebeck 
began searching for the ways and the 
means to carry out her resolution. She 
called her doctor’s office for the names 
of parents whose children were also vic- 
tims of retrolental-fibroplasia. He gave 
her the names of four mothers. 

On Friday she gave a luncheon and 
invited these mothers. Within the year 
their number had grown to twelve, and 
the Tacoma League for the Blind had 
been îounded, with Bethel elected as its 
président. 

This was only the beginning. But it is 
typical of Bethel Schneebeck’s deter- 
mined and intelligent approach to the 
task of providing Timmy with the oppor- 
tunity to lead a normal life—^which re- 
sulted in opening the door to a normal 
life to ail blind children in her State of 
Washington. 

She searched the medical library— 
reading and studying everything she 


could find about prématuré babies, about 
retrolental-fibroplasia. 

She visited the State School for the 
Blind at Vancouver, Washington. One of 
the things she learned there was that the 
parents of a blind child must first be 
educated themselves. They must learn 
not to mourn the lack of eyesight, but to 
accept it and make the most use of other, 
normal physical senses. They must help 
the blind child build up his self-esteem 
and confidence. The child is whole in his 
own image, and the parents must not cro¬ 
ate a mutilated'body image for him. If 
they accept him as he is, others will, too. 

Thus, when Bethel and Ed went to 
Colorado to introduce Timmy to their 
fhmilies, Bethel dressed him in his pret- 
tiest baby clothes. Proudly she intro- 
duced him to the relatives gathered 
around. “. . . and doesn’t he look just 
like David?” she said. Immediately the 
family began to find the baby’s similar- 
ities to his eleven-year-old brother. 

Bethel learned also that the greatest 
emotional challenge to the parents of a 
blind child is allowing him freedom. 
“This was the most difficult part,” she 
sajd recently. “I constantly fight the urge 
to do things for him, to protect him. We 
ail do.” Yet the family searched for ways 
to give Timmy his freedom, to broaden 
bis life, to make it more meaningful. 
Bethel instigated inquisitive adventures. 
Timmy began feeling his way through 
the kitchen cupboards, the medicine cab¬ 
inet, the bureau drawers. 

One afternoon a ten-year-old neigbbor 
girl came in to find Timmy rattling 
around in the buffet where the Schnee¬ 
beck’s finest china was stored. She 
dashed into the kitchen to tell Bethel. 
“Honey,” Bethel said in her quiet voice, 
“you see, Timmy must get ths same feel¬ 
ing we get in our world of sight, for only 
then will he hâve understanding. If he 
doesn’t learn that dishes are stored on 
shelves, he may think they hang on the 
ceiling.” 

Each thing Timmy learns requires in¬ 
finité patience and foresight of his par¬ 


ents. When Timmy was learning to crawl, 
Bethel and Ed spent hours at opposite 
ends of the living room floor, baiting 
him, to give him incentive and direction. 
“Otherwise,” Bethel said, “how would he 
get the courage to venture out on his 
own?” 

Bethel says that sometimes people 
think she is cruel in allowing Timmy to 
make his own mistakes. Like the day a 
caller came while she was scrubhing the 
basement steps. When Timmy walked up, 
she stopped him and had him touch a pan 
of soapy water in the middle of the 
stairs. “You must remember it is here,” 
she told him. When he started back down, 
she held back the caller, who started up 
the steps to assist Timmy. Timmy am- 
bled down, splashing into the water. 

Bethel picked him up and sat him on 
the bottom step. “Timmy, you were care- 
less. You forgot to think when you came 
back down. Remember this ... as you 
go through life, there won’t always be 
so'meone around to take the pans out of 
your path.” 

Timmy wiped his eyes and said, “l’il 
remember. I won’t do that again.” 

Helping Timmy Learn 

The entire family, including Judy, now 
sixteen, and David, now twenty, hâve 
helped with the multitude of things 
Timmy must learn. During the years of 
jTimmy’s growing up, there hâve also 
been four foster children in the Schnee¬ 
beck household. They, too, hâve helped. 
Together, ail of them hâve put the world 
in the palm of Timmy’s hand. And 
through him, their own lives hâve been 
enriched. They are impressed by what 
Timmy can do, not by what he cannot do. 

Timmy began taking swimming lessons 
when he was two; By the time he was five, 
he had mastered diving and could swim 
across the pool. 

During Timmy’s early years Bethel 
Schneebeck wasn’t idle. Constantly she was 
working against a deadline, the âge of six. 
when a blind child must go away from 
home to the State School for the Blind. 
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She was determined that Timray must 
not go . . . that she would find another, 
better way. 

She searched out the names of leaders 
and agencies who work with the educa- 
tional and medical needs of the blind 
child, and wrote to tbem. She wrote to 
Helen Keller. The ténor of her inquiries 
was always the same—“How can I keep 
Timmy’s life moving in a normal pat¬ 
tern? Can children who are blind pos- 
sibly work in the public scbools with 
sighted children?” 

When Timmy was still very young, 
Bethel left on her first tour—to contact 
personally those leaders and agencies 
with whom she had been corresponding. 
She traveled by night and conferred by 
day. On this and later tours, she talked 
with the late Dr. Robert Irwin, inter- 
nationally known onetime Executive Di- 


rector of the American Foundation for 
the Blind; Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld, Su- 
perintendent of California School for the 
Blind at Berkeley; and Mr. George F. 
Meyer, Executive Director of the New 
Jersey State Commission for the Blind. 

Her search took her to the Massachu¬ 
setts Eye and Ear Infirmary, the Perkins 
Institution in Boston, and Boston Nurs¬ 
ery for Blind Babies, as well as to many 
other agencies in twenty-six States. She 
learned that in the East more and more 
blind children are gradually being 
trained along with sighted children in 
public schools, private schools, nursery 
schools, and other educational institu¬ 
tions. She gathered pictures and mate- 
rial. She talked with Miss Miriam Nor- 
ris, of the University of Chicago, who for 
five years had studied twelve blind chil¬ 
dren in the public schools. Miss Norris 


had corne to this conclusion: It is no 
longer necessary to segregate the blind 
child. There is every indication that he 
can work with the sighted child in the 
school environment. 

This was also the conclusion Bethel 
Schneebeck reached. She was now ready 
to approach the public schools with her 
findings. 

First she contacted the Superintendent 
of Schools in Tacoma. He assured her he 
would consider anything that meant 
progress in the school System. Mr. Cari 
Ferguson, Head of Spécial Services in 
the schools, became interested and at- 
tended the meetings of the Tacoma 
League for the Blind. 

Bethel decided also to take her findings 
to the State législature. Although it 
wouldn’t be in session until the following 
March, she began to make préparations. 





PILOT DOG, THIJIVDER, is of a breed of collie developed by Dr. Lee Ford for 
blind children. Before Timmy, pilot schools refused to admit children under sixteen. 


Meanwhile, she continued to encou¬ 
rage Timmy in normal activities. She 
gave him roller skates, and later a pogo 
stick. He became part of the crew on the 
family cruiser and was given certain 
duties to perform. At no time has Timmy 
had spécial privilèges or been spared bis 
fair share of responsibilities. He has been 
treated as are the other children in the 
family. The children in the neighborhood 
take him for granted, and include him in 
ail their activities. It is not unusual to 
hear some pal call, “Timmy, go get your 
roller skates,” or “1 bet I can jump 
farther than you on my pogo stick.” 

Timmy seems to hâve little fear. Per- 
haps this stems from the confidence his 
family hâve in him, from their lack of 
over-protectiveness. 

On a recent camping vacation at the 
océan, no one showed undue concern 
when he climbed over the masses of drift 
on the beach . . . and up over the 
twisted stump of a great uprooted tree. 
High above everyone, he called, “Hey 
Dad, looky!” 

He squealed and splashed in the 
océan surf as delightedly as the sighted 
children. The unpredictability of the 
rolling breakers, which usually terrifies 
a blind child, holds no fear for Timmy. 

Bethel tries always to give Timmy a 
full concept of things. Like the time he 
asked, “Mother, how do you see a sun- 
set?” 

She sat down and held him very close. 
“Timmy,” she began, “a sunset is like 
standing by the fireplace; it is warm and 
cozy . . . like when you wiggle your 
fingers down into your little puppy’s 
warm fur and nestle his softness against 
your cheek . . . like when you snuggle 
in your daddy’s strong arms. . . . It is a 
good feeling, Timmy . . .” 

And like the time he wanted to see the 
Daffodil Parade. The night before the 
parade, Bethel took him to the place 
where a float, covered with chicken wire, 
was being stuffed with daffodil blossoms, 
so he could feel the flowers and know 
how the floats were made. Timmy had a 
great time at the parade. When the long 
line faltered along the way, as often hap- 
pened, his mother stepped out with him 
and let him inspect tyhatever was near. 

Timmy has felt his way through the 
local newspaper office, a candy company, 
the vocational school, a lumber mill, the 
Seattle-Tacoma Airport. He knows how 
potato chips are made and has slid down 
the shiny short eut that firemen use in the 
fire station. 

In March, when the législature met, 
Bethel was there. She is embarrassed 
now at her temerity in standing before 
that august body. She had taken with her 
some 8" x 10" photographs of blind chil¬ 
dren mounted on 20" x 30" colored 
posters. She passed the se around the 


senate, explaining, “I want to introduce 
to you the blind children of your State. 
I am only begging understanding of 
the spécial needs of these children . . . 
of their limitations and potentialities . . .” 

There was absolute silence in the great 
marble and velvet room as she contin¬ 
ued. “How would you feel if your six- 
year-old child were snatched from you 
and made to spend years among strange 
people in strange surroundings? Think 
how much more confusing life is for a 
little child who lives in the dark, to whom 
familiar, loving voices and accustomed 
surroundings are the sole ties to security.” 

She left, not knowing whether she had 
made an impression or not. She attended 
dozens of luncheons and dinners with 
members of the législature and ihvited 
many more into her home. 

It wasn’t ail encouraging. Bethel re- 
calls one legislator who remarked, “She’s 
a mother with a spécial problem and it 
isn’t nearly as great as she thinks it is.” 

But Bethel Schneebeck did not consider 
it a spécial problem, nor her own ex- 
clusively; for by now parents of many 
other blind children had joined her cru- 


sade. The Tacoma League for the Blind 
was firmly founded, and one in Seattle 
had been formed. Many parents, having 
seen what Timmy was doing, brought 
their blind tots out of their sheltered play 
pens into normal activities. 

Despairing parents of blind babies 
began to contact Bethel. She received 
many letters and long distance phone 
calls, taking time always to give under¬ 
standing and hope. 

Bethel took her crusade to the gover- 
nor of Washington. Each biennium when 
the législature met, she was there to speak. 
She brought the needs of the blind child 
to the attention of as many in authority 
as possible, hoping that when the budget 
for the program for the handicapped was 
presented to the législature, the members 
would he aware of the existing situation 
and of the need for improvement. 

Actually there has been no change in 
existing laws regarding the blind in 
Washington State. But because of the 
efforts of Bethel Schneebeck and other 
interested people, the total program for 
the handicapped child has been tremen- 
dously improved. The allotment has 
( continued) SI 
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Their minister says, ‘‘When Timmy lost his sight . . . God gave 
his mother a wisdom and understanding impossible to explain.” 


grown from $1,425,000 in 1951-53 to 
$4,560,000 for the current biennium. 

Through her efforts too, the county 
Easter Seal Society, with the help of 
its State fund, furnished $5,000 per 
annum for a counselling program. A 
counselor not only assists in getting the 
blind child into the public schools and 
kindergartens, but hélps parents adjust 
to their child’s needs. 

At last, Bethel Schneeibeck’s dream 
seemed within reach. Timmy entered a 
pjivate nursery school for two years, 
then enrolled in kindergarten at the reg- 
ular âge of five. He was an experiment: 


the only blind child in a public school 
in the State of Washington. If he were 
able to Work satisfactorily with sighted 
children, other blind children would be 
admitted. 

It worked. The program for intégra¬ 
tion of blind children in public schools 
was ofiEcially adopted the following year. 
Twenty-three blind children were ac- 
cepted on varions grade levels in the 
Tacoma Schools. By the time Timmy 
reached the third grade, there were 
forty-eight enrolled. 

TTiis does not mean there will not 
always be a need for the State School 



RIDIIVG BIKE, Timmy “uses radar.” Note to mother from summer camp said: 
“Hurry and send permission to ride a horse.” He is also expert on pogo stick. 


for the Blind. It is essentiel for those 
children whose handicaps are too severe 
for them to integrate with normal chil¬ 
dren, and for those children whose home 
environment does not allow them to make 
progress. 

Timmy is now nine years old and in 
the fourth grade. Not only has he ad- 
justed like any normal-sighted child; he 
has proved himself capable of assuming 
a useful place in society. 

“Timmy will never be a burden to 
society,” said Dr. A. L. Schultz, Director 
of Camp Ta-ha-da-Wa, a boys’ camp 
where Timmy spent two months last 
summer. “This is the resuit of the good 
basic preliminary training and discipline 
received through his mother’s commun 
sense and concern for him.” 

Last summer Timmy went through the 
Coca Cola company plant. Bethel ar- 
ranged this when the plant was closed 
down between shifts so he could feel the 
stilled machines. After his visit, Timmy 
longed for a Coke machine—and for 
Christmas he got one. The machine is 
completely his responsibility. He sells 
Coke to ail the children and teenagers 
for blocks around, and handles the 
money. Once a month he cleans the mçi- 
chine and when the supply runs low, 
phones the company for refills. 

Timmy has a bicycle, too. When he was 
six he asked for a small bike with guide 
wheels. At eight, he came to his mother 
and said, “1 can’t be riding a baby’s 
bike. Do you think I could get a big bike 
without guide wheels like the other 
kids?” 

“How will you know when you corne 
to the curb?” Bethel asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know, just use my radar 
I guess,” he said. 

Accomplishment, Not Perfection 

Timmy isn’t given a thing until the 
desire for it is présent. Only with the 
desire will corne accomplishment. With 
the blind child, the important thing isn’t 
that he reach perfection, but that he gain 
a sense of accomplishment. 

Timmy is an active member in Ta- 
coma’s Little Theater group, taking part 
in the children’s productions; he is al- 
v/ays the first to learn his lines. When he 
is through with his part, he goes off to 
explore the building. He knows every 
crack and corner, every switch and but- 
ton. The revolving stage intrigues him; 



NIIVE-YEAR-OLD Timmy and his mother hâve become so famous they received 
a letter addressed only, “The mother of the blind boy, Tacoma, Washington.” 


it didn’t take long for him to master its 
mechanics. 

He has also explored his church. Dur- 
ing the handwork period of Sunday 
School, he is off adventuring. He has in- 
spected everything, including the helfry, 
the organ, and the furnace. 

Timmy is also a Cub Scout, partici- 
pating fully in their program. He dreams 
of the day he will he an Eagle Scout like 
his idol, big brother David. 

A Pilot Dog for Timmy 

Of ail the remarkable things Timmy 
has done, handling his pilot dog is per- 
haps the most astonishing. 

Dr. Lee Ford of Tacoma breeds a 
strain of champion short-haired smooth 
collies, which she hopes may corne to he 
accepted as pilot dogs for blind children. 
She gave Timmy his dog, Thunder. 

Timmy has shown Thunder in five dog 
shows; Thunder received her champion- 
ship in January, 1958. This is a real 
accomplishment, as it is not easy for a 
sighted adult to handle a dog to cham- 
pionship in the show ring. Timmy’s sis- 
ter, Judy, assists, but does not touch boy 
or dog in the ring; she merely walks 
ahead of the team, snapping her Angers 
to give them direction. 

Together, Bethel and Dr. Ford worked 
for the placement of Timmy and Thunder 
in a guide dog school. The only school 
in the nation which would accept a boy 
so young (usually children must he six- 
teen, and are assigned dogs at the 
school) was Pilot Dogs, Inc., in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Thunder needed spécial training be- 
fore she and Timmy could begin to train 
together. The dog was sent alone by air 
to Columbus. On Thunder’s crate was 
this placard: “This dog is people—han¬ 
dle with love.” 

Timmy went east two months later. 
Since the school requires that an older 
person sbare a minor’s training, Judy 
accompanied Timmy. 

Because Timmy was a child, Bethel 
hadn’t anticipated his having to go 
through the final gruelling test for grad¬ 
uation. But no exception was made for 
him. That graduation day is seared in 
Bethel Schneebeck’s memory more vivid- 
ly than anything in the preceding years. 

The test came on a Saturday afternoon 
in Columbus, a city of 560,000 people, 
then swelled with a convention crowd. 
Timmy and Thunder caught their bus 
for the intricate trip that had defeated 
many sightless adults in the past. 

Timmy knew, of course, that his 
mother, Judy, his trainer, and Dr. Ford 
were someplace around, but he had no 
idea where. He alighted with Thunder 
from the crowded bus on the third stop 
after a certain turn, which it was nec- 
essary for him to remember. 


Then he had to cross Main Street at a 
congested intersection. The pilot dog 
doesn’t read traffic lights. The blind per¬ 
son must dépend on his ears, which he 
is trained to do; Timmy must always 
listen to the torrent of traffic and not 
step into the Street until it moves in a 
parallel direction. Helplessly, Bethel 
watched him pushing on through the 
careless crowd. To these strangers, if 
they noticed at ail, Timmy was just 
another passer-by. 

Judy said later she had never seen her 
mother’s face so grey. “It was ail I 
could do to keep from running to help 
Timmy,” Bethel said later. “Even after 
ail those years of discipline.” 

The test next took Timmy to the big 
dime store. He had to go to the back of 
the store, turn right to the exit, cross the 
Street again. A left turn would lose him 
in a maze of counters in the basement. 
Timmy made the right turn . . . and was 
on his way. . . . 

BetheTs hand covered her mouth as 
Timmy and Thunder again faced the 
lights controlling the fast-moving traffic. 


One more block to go . . . then catch his 
bus home. He walked to the corner, then 
eight steps back. He asked a man stand¬ 
ing nearby if the next bus would he the 
Sullivan. 

As the bus approached the school stop. 
Timmy rang the buzzer. Timmy and 
Thunder stepped off. They walked up the 
Street like two old cronies. Timmy was 
swinging his arms and singing, “Purple 
People Eaters.” 

... And Bethel knew that ail the effort, 
ail the heartaches had not been in vain. 
One small blind boy had magically 
opened doors to normalcy for other blind 
children in years to corne. 

But people who know Bethel Schnee- 
beck know that it is the little blind boy’s 
mother who has opened the doors. 
Opened them by the magic of faith, of 
hard work, of unquenchable hope and 
courage. Perhaps that magic is best ex- 
pressed by her minister, who said: 

“When Timmy lost his eyesight . . . 
God somehow gave to Bethel Schneebeck 
a wisdom and inner understanding that is 
not possible to explain.” The End 
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‘^That painting is a superior example.” The snob never says what it is superior to, as he doesn’t know. 

Intellectual 

Snobs 

A witty authority on the American social scene now delicately dissects 
the intellectual snob fa variety that makes the purely social snob 
look lïke a fumbling amateur) and explains how y ou can outsnob him 
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BY RUSSELL LYNES 

nobs,” said Herbert Agar, “talk 
as if they had begotten their own 
ancestors.” To this neat aphorism 
one might add, “Intellectual snobs talk 
as if they had forgotten more than they 
ever knew.” 

Most social snobs are merely irritat- 
ing or tiresome or ridiculous. The in¬ 
tellectual snob, however, is dangerous. 

It is he (or, just as often, she) who 
gives the pleasures of the mind a bad 
name. The damage done by the snob is 
subtle but far-reaching. He puts the in¬ 
tellectual on the défensive, but, more 
important than that, he makes the 
acquisition of knowledge for its own 
delight socially unacceptable. One in¬ 
tellectual snob can do more harm to 
the cause of culture than a carload of 
Philistines. 

Snob is a badly abused and often 
misconstrued word, and before we track 
the intellectual snob to his lair (which, 
unfortunately, is often no farther away 
than one’s living room), it would be 
well for us to be sure that we know 
whom we are talking about. There are 
many définitions of the word snob, and 
there is some disagreement as to its 
origins. Its earliest meaning was mere¬ 
ly “cobbler” or “shoemaker.” How and 
why its meaning changed over the years 
remains a mystery. There is a story 
that at Cambridge University in England 
some centuries ago the registrar put 
after the names of young men of noble 
birth the abbreviation Nob, and after 
the names of commoners S. Nob. The 
S. stood for the Latin sine, meaning 
without. Thus commoners were known 
as snobs. According to another version, 
ail Cambridge undergraduates were 
known as nobs and ail townsmen as 
snobs. The word was also used about 
a century ago as we use scab, to mean 
strike-breaker. However it has been 
used, it has never been a compliment. 

“Ain’t a snob a fellow as wants to be 
taken for better bred, or richer, or 
cleverer or more influential than he 
really is?” wrote Charles Laver, who 
was evidently (from his language) some- 
thing of a reverse snob, or anti-snob 
snob. This cornes as close to a défini¬ 
tion as we are likely to get. 

That Cultured Air 

The intellectual snob is, perhaps, one 
of the easiest of ail snobs to identify. 
The airs he puts on are cultural ones, 
and he knows when to put them on 
and when to take them off. He will 
put them on in company that he thinks 
he can impress by his superior famil- 
iarity with the world of art and lit- 
erature and even science, but when he 
is with people who, he suspects, know 
more than he does, he merely nods 
knowingly and smiles the intimate smile 
of one who is also on the inside. 

There is a handy set of rules for 


identifying the intellectual snob. First, 
you will find his manner condescending. 
He can dismiss a comment by some- 
one else merely by raising his eyes to 
the ceiling, as if to say. “How can you 
be so gauche and insensitive as to think 
such a thing?” 

The Bearded Bohemians 

You cannot positively identify the 
intellectual snob by his or her clothes, 
because they will vary distinctly ac¬ 
cording to the particular kind of in¬ 
tellectual he is trying to emulate. In 
general, however, he tends towards the 
slightly Bohemian in his attire, and in 
the past few years he has found it 
suitable to grow a beard. Women, on 
the other hand, trend towards the artsy- 
craftsy—handmade jewelry and ballet 
slippers. But it would be a great mis- 
take to think that outward appearances 
are a sure guide to intellectual snobbery. 
It is difficult to distinguish between the 
real intellectual’s inattention to details of 
dress and the studied indifférence of the 
intellectual snob. 

A somewhat surer method of telling 
the intellectual snob from his prototype 
is the way in which he uses the names 
of famous people. He is almost always 
a name-dropper. The sélection of names 
varies, of course, with the particular 
brand of intellectualism that is affected. 
The literary snobs go to some trouble 
to know which of the new literary 
figures hâve been discovered and praised 
by the genuine and searching critics. 
It is not necessary to read their 
Works; it is enough to know their 
names. Book reviews provide the lit¬ 
erary snob with ail he needs to know 
to establish the effect of intimacy with 
the fashionable young writers. With 
older and better-known literary figures 
he adopts a somewhat different tech¬ 
nique. “Wasn’t it Uncle Tom Eliot who 
said . . .?” he will ask, and then make 
some observation which may or may not 
hâve anything to do with Eliot (T.S.). 
The literary snob never says, “What was 
the name of that fellow who said . . .?” 
It is more important to him to be able 
to drop the right name than to know 
what the right name thought. 

Still another identifying mark of the 
intellectual snob seems to be the way 
in which he applies the rule that it is 
bad hat to use a commun English 
phrase or word if there is a foreign 
or technical one to take its place. A 
saloon becomes a bistro and a board- 
ing h’ouse a pension. Instead of “spirit 
of the times” he says zeitgeist, and for 
“phony” he always uses ersatz. 

The intellectual snob of the art, lit- 
erature, or music variety makes it a point 
to learn the vocabulary of professional 
criticism, which makes it unnecessary 
for him to look at, read, or hear the works 
themselves. To the uninitiated the lan¬ 


guage of criticism, like any trade jar¬ 
gon, is often extremely puzzling; for 
this reason it is made to order for the 
snob. You will find that he likes to 
talk about novels that are “written on 
several levels” and of the matière and 
impasto of paintings. He speaks of 
color harmonies, nuances of brushwork, 
and “happy accidents,” and he will say 
of a painter, “I think his pictures lack 
plasticity.” By observing painters and 
professional critics, the snob learns the 
spécial mannerisms which must be em- 
ployed in looking at pictures. First he 
observes the painting from a distance; 
then he gets as close to it as possible 
to examine the “paint quality”; then he 
stands back and views it as a whole 
again. If the picture should by any 
chance be an early Renaissance work 
and not identified by a label, the art 
snoh will ask, “Trecento?” instead of 
“Fourteenth century?” 

Bluffing con Brio 

The same over-elegant use of lan¬ 
guage is typical of the snoh whose 
affectations take a musical turn. Since 
the language of‘musical dynamics (now 
there’s a nice word for you!) is Italian, 
the music snob often sounds like a one- 
man Neapolitan Street scene. “1 admired 
his pianissimo,” he will say, “but there 
was something limp ahout his glissando.” 
When the music snob’s tempo gets allegro 
(that is, when he gets to talking fast), 
you are likely to be subjected to some¬ 
thing that sounds like a rapid reading of 
the menu of a pizza joint. If, of course, 
you happen to know more about what 
he is talking about than he does and 
you ask him a direct question, you will 
find hlm a master of the evasive answer. 
If you say, “How can a glissando be 
limp?” he replies, “Merely a figure of 
speech, old man, but you see what I 
mean.” By contrast, the man or woman 
to whom music is second nature is likely 
to make some such easy, direct statement 
as: “It’s a nice piece but he played it 
too fast.” 

Identifying snobs is an exercise any- 
one can indulge in, but let me warn 
you, as one who has played this game 
in print before, that it has a way of 
turning on you. It is awfully easy to 
fall into your own trap and find your- 
self being snobbish about snobs. If you 
are willing to take this risk then let 
me give you a few more dues to 
identifying the particular kind of snoh 
with which we are especially concerned. 

You will notice that an intellectual 
snob will almost always leave a diffi¬ 
cult book in an especially conspicuous 
place on his living room table. He will 
sometimes go so far as to put a book- 
mark in it to show that he is really 
reading it. David Reisman’s The 
Lonely Crowd used to serve this pur- 
pose well, though the real intellectual 
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Intellectual Snobs (continued) 


snob will by now daim to be re-read- 
ing it, since it was published in 1950. 
The art snob will not be satisfied with 
books of reproductions; if bis budget 
permits it, he will bave Malraux’s The 
Voices of Silence or Sir Kenneth Clarke’s 
The Nude at hand. You will find that 
the intellectual snob is almost always 
scornful of best-sellers, which he refers 
to as “trash.” He reads them, however, 
or prétends to, because it is part of 
his pose to be conversant with “what 
the public is being subjected to in the 
name of literature.” There are, of course, 
groups in our society in which to hâve 
read the best-sellers is a mark of intellec- 
tualism. There are other groups in which 
to hâve read them is, to fall into one of 
my own traps, infra dig. 

It is possible, though somewhat risky, 
to draw conclusions from which book 
clubs people belong to. Some clubs are 
a good deal more specialized than 
others; The Seven Arts Book Club, for 
example, is a far cry from the Literary 
Guild in its sélections and in the 
tastes of its readers. I think you will 
find, however, that a fairly good rule 
of thumb for identifying the intellectual 
snob is his scorn for any and ail kinds 
of book clubs. He is even lofty about 
the loftiest of them ail, The Reader’s 
Subscription, which is edited by W. H. 
Auden, Jacques Barzun, and Lionel 
Trilling, three men of unquestioned 
intellectual accomplishment. His line is 
“Only the stupid let other people pick 
their reading for them.” 

There is little to be gained from 


making lists of identifying character- 
istics for a sériés of sub-species of 
intellectual snobs. It is not, after ail, 
tbe outer characteristics of the snob 
that distinguish him so much as his 
inner attitudes. However, a few more 
examples may point the way to stfll 
other types that you can identify quite 
easily for yourself.^ 

Trying to Out'snob Each Other 

Takq, for example, that sub-classifi- 
cation of the historical snob who might 
be called the Early American snob. In 
general he does not believe that any 
ideas worth his attention hâve been 
generated in this country since the 
battle of Lexington. He dismisses the 
Révolution as a minor diversion re- 
sulting from British incompétence, and 
he beUeves that architecture and house- 
hold taste in this country stopped 
with Williamsburg. He is always look- 
ing under the furniture to see if it is 
“authentic,” and a dowel to him is a 
Symbol of “integrity,” whereas nails, 
unless they are ha;-.d-forged, are dis- 
honest. He talks of pewter utensils as 
though they were the culmination of 
craftsmanship instead of the best our 
poor ancestors could afford in place of 
objects made of real silver. He is the 
sort of man you would like to take a 
candle-snuffer to or dont with a warm- 
ing pan. 

There is no great différence, as you 
will see, between him and some species 
we’ve already looked at except in the 
terms in which he lords it over you. 


It is interesting, however, to see an 
Early American snob try to talk with 
a Functionalist snob who thinks that 
ail reasonable taste started in about 
1930. The élévation of their noses be- 
comes stratospheric. Conversation be¬ 
tween them is impossible, of course, 
because they hâve no common languagé. 
While the Functionalist is talking about 
cantilevers and “clean lines” and free- 
form tables and flush doors, the Early 
American snob talks an obbligato of 
birds-eye maple and “original brasses” 
and candie molds. “What has become 
of beauty?” the Early American snob 
wants to know, and the Functionalist 
is likely to reply, “How can you put 
up with ail that ornamental claptrap?” 

The Functionalist snob, if he knew 
about the latest kinds of design, would 
realize that he is out of date by ten 
or twelve years. If the Functionalist snob 
is a lame duck, Functionalism is a dead 
one. The really avant garde snob pep- 
pers his talk with reference to “organic” 
architecture and “Japanese influence.” A 
truly expert avant garde snob dis¬ 
parages modem architecture and design, 
not because it is too abstract, but be¬ 
cause “nobody has really had a new 
idea since the twenties.” This is very 
avant garde indeed, but it shouldn’t put 
you off; the chances are that this par- 
ticular snob hasn’t had an idea since 
the twenties himself, if indeed he ever 
had one then. It should be évident by 
now that the intellectual snob has parrot 
blood and that his gray matter is 
nothing but blotting paper. 

The Isms and the Wasms 

Art snobs may be divided into two 
categories: Abstract snobs and Old Mas¬ 
ter snobs. The former talks about “dis¬ 
tribution of masses” and “éléments ab- 
stracted from nature,” and he has noth¬ 
ing but contempt for even the most remote 
suggestion of realism in a canvas. Inter- 
estingly, you wiU find very few Abstract 
snobs among Abstract painters; they are 
more interested in art of every sort 
and of every period than they are in 
artistic clichés. In his book Modem Art 
USA, Rudi Blesh has a chapter called 
“Isms and Wasms.” This delightful ter- 
minology might be applied to art snobs— 
they divide themselves quite readily into 
Isms and Wasms—and can easily be 
transferred to the two species of jazz 
snobs; Those who date acceptable jazz 
from Brubeck, and those who believe that 
jazz came to a sorry end several décades 
ago with the collapse of the New Orléans 
and Chicago schools. In the area of “seri¬ 
ons” music there are those who make a 
show of believing that anything after Bach 
is purely romantic claptrap and who de- 
light in the clean contrapuntal styles 
of the seventeenth century madrigalists. 



Snobs call Somerset Maugham “Willy.” The ultimate in this kind 
of snobbery is to refer to Marilyn Monroe as Mrs. Arthur Miller. 
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These are “Wasms,” obviously, but, less 
obviously, the Wasms and the Isms are 
very likely to be the same people. To 
them it’s Bach-and-before and Bartok- 
and-after. The really expert music snob 
is apt to look down bis nose at everything 
that was composed in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which means that he foregoes 
Brahms and Wagner and a good deal else 
besides, including most opéra. It is nec- 
essary, therefore, to set up a spécial cat- 
egory for opéra snobs, which you can do 
if you like. But now it is surely obvious 
that it is the snob beneath the skin that 
matters more than the particular façade 
he happens to hide behind. 

Snobbery, of course, stems from in- 
security, and the snob is invariably a 
person who wants to be identified with a 
group that he can’t quite make. To hide 
his insecurity he puts on a slipcover of 
affectations which he hopes will make a 
good outward impression and conceal the 
rickety structure underneath. He is driven 
by a desire to escape from the group in 
which his background or fortunes hâve 
placed him. In the case of the intellec- 
tuai snob, it is his misfortune that his 
ambitions outrun his brains. He substi- 
tutes shadow for substance, a bold front 
for a timid heart. He throws his weight 


around; however, since he is lightweight, 
he fools only the most susceptible and 
naïve members of his audience. He is 
really more to be pitied than scorned. 

The Anti-Intellectual Snob 

At the beginning of this cursory exam¬ 
ination of the intellectual snob I said 
that he gives honest intellectuals a bad 
name. He does. I also said that he harms 
the cause of culture more than a carload 
of Philistines. This is only partly true. 
The intellectual snob is likely to put ofï 
a good many honest people by his preten- 
tiousness, and in this sense he is an 
enemy of art; however, whatever his mo¬ 
tives he is likely to pay more than lip 
service to the support of cultural enter- 
prises, and in this sense he is one of the 
mainstays of the arts in this country. 

In order to maintain the illusion of 
being an intellectual, the snob buys a 
certain number of concert tickets, long- 
playing records of rarely performed 
music, and even an occasional book. 
There is, of course, no way of esti- 
mating how much of the support of the 
arts in America stems from snobbery, 
but surely it is a significant factor in the 
hnancing of symphony orchestras, mu¬ 
séums, experimental théâtres, and art 


galleries. It is a well-recognized fact 
that opéra in America has had to rely on 
the bank accounts of people who want 
to be seen regularly in their Grand Tier 
boxes on Thursday nights. Whether this 
is social or intellectual snobbery is a 
nice question; the distinction is often a 
difScult one to draw, for the intellec¬ 
tual snob is trying to establish a spécial 
place for himself just as surely as is the 
purely social snob. 

Let me describe one mutation of the 
species intellectual snob that suggests 
that there is a new reverse-twist to his 
line. It has lately become fashionable to 
assume an attitude of bored intolérance 
towards those who are discovering the 
delights of the mind. The person who 
exhibits this affectation is, one would 
like to hope, the final deadly flowering 
of the intellectual snob, for he has be¬ 
come snobbish about himself. His pose 
is not that he dislikes intellectuals, but 
that he has passed through intellectual- 
ism to some more refined State of grâce. 

“Of course,” he says, “every intelli¬ 
gent man has his intellectual phase, but 
really, my dear fellow, one discovers that 
intellectuals are such a bore.” 

The sad fact is, to be sure, that he is 
sometimes right. The End 
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“THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS and suburban living Rose, with four-year-old Billy, six-year-old Nancy, and 

weren’t it, I decided.” At 4,500-foot altitude, Lonnie and the Gosses’ dog team, tussle in the snow while on a picnic. 


New Love-New Life 
in the High Sierras 

The middle years are a time of burgeoning energy and romance for Rose and Lonnie Goss, a 
rugged couple who, after previous unhappy marriages, fell in love and married in 1950 


BY C. ROBERT LEE PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR 


K )se Goss told, with a twinkle in her 
eye, the story of how she and 
Lonnie first met. Eight years, two 
babies, and many, many snow storms had 
not dimmed the memory. 

“I was a home-agent for the University 
of Nevada Extension Service, taking 
graduate work through the University of 
California summer workshop. The work- 
shop was being conducted in the Sugar 
Bowl Ski Lodge. The Sugar Bowl is a 
delightful, high-mountain meadow, tucked 
away in the précipitons Sierra Nevada 
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Mountains of Northern California, near 
Donner Pass. 

“The University had hired Mr. Lonnie 
Goss and his string of horses to take 
eight of us to Anderson Peak. It was to 
be an all-day pack trip for the purpose 
of photographing the cony. This little 
animal was helieved to be extinct, but 
Lonnie had seen one a month before. 

“The late August sun was warm on ouT 
faces, but the air was crisp and clean 
with the feeling of fall everywhere. 

“Since I had the only horse who didn’t 


know the trail, Lonnie advised me to walk 
the horse when the trail became narrow 
and steep. The trail was ahnost a cat- 
walk. With the horse nudging me from 
behind, I was scared, but t'ried very hard 
to hide it. Next, we crossed a large snow 
drift that had managed to survive the 
summer. Everyone was really scared now. 
The horses were sinking up to their bel- 
lies. Even Lonnie seemed to be having 
trouble but he soon got us ail safely 
through. 

“We tied the horses at the foot of An- 






derson Peak and started to climb over 
the boulder-strewn trail to the top. Half- 
way up, one of the girls became hysterical 
with fear.” 

Lonnie spoke up at this point in the 
story. His pride was apparent as he said, 
“Rose volunteered to take the girl down 
to the horses. She had to slap her to quiet 
her. The way Rose handled that situation 
caused me to keep an interested eye on 
her. Rose managed to get the girl down 
and quieted, and then she joined us at 
the top. 

“On the way down. Rose fell from a 
large houlder, twisting her ankle and 
skinning her knee.” Lonnie smiled. “One 
of the male teachers had been sticking 
pretty close to Rose ail day, but when 
Rose couldn’t walk, I moved in and took 
over.” Rose proudly added, “I was sur- 
prised when Lonnie, who only weighed 
160 pounds, picked me up as if I were a 
feather and carried me back to my ho'rse. 
Lonnie was deeply tanned except where 
his felt hat had left a white ring just 
below his sandy hair. Lean and strong he 
was, with laughter in his heart. It’s not 
surprising that I was pleased and excited 
when Lonnie asked me out to dinner sev- 
eral nights later.” 

Lonnie also rememhered. “1 wasn’t too 
comfortahle about that woman. She was 
very attractive, well-educated—mmm, and 
those devilish green eyes! I just had to 
find out what made her so different from 
ail the other women I had ever met. So 
I did the logical thing—I asked her to 
hâve dinner with me at Donner Summit 
Lodge. I even wore a white shirt and tie! 
I didn’t realize it at the time, but I was 
half-hooked already. Especially when she 
only limped on her twisted ankle when I 
was looking.” 

The First Date 

Lonnie and Rose learned a lot about 
each other that first night. Rose had heen 
born on a farm in Colorado. Her mother 
died of cancer when she was nine and 
her father was killed in a farm accident 
when she was fourteen. Rose was a 4-H 
Club member and, because of the influ¬ 
ence of the home-agent, she decided she 
wanted to be a home-agent, too. She lived 
with an older sister until she began col¬ 
lege. She paid her expenses through col¬ 
lege hy working as a cashier in a grocery 
store. An older brother and sister also 
helped her. In her senior year she won a 
Max Fleischman scholarship for out- 
standing work in her field of home éco¬ 
nomies. Rose graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Nevada in the spring of 1942. She 
became a full-fledged home-agent in the 
spring of 1944 and served the University 
of Nevada Extension Service for seven 
years. 

Lonnie’s folks raised cattle on a 240- 
acre ranch in Kansas. His mother died 
when he was seven and his father when 
he was nine. An uncle took him in, but 
after a year, Lonnie ran away to old 


friends of his father’s who were very 
kind to him. Lonnie was later to regret 
leaving them after a year. “They were the 
nicest people I could ever hope to hâve 
had as folks.” Lonnie drifted from farm 
to farm, always working to earn his room 
and board and going to school when he 
could. When he was fifteen, he enlisted 
in the Navy for four years with the help 
of an uncle who signed papers stating 
that he was eighteen years old. 

A Téléphoné Courtship 
Out of the Navy in 1924, Lonnie went 
back to Dodge City and worked as a cow- 
hand; then he went down to Texas and 
the Mexican border country. With the 
help of his expérience in the Navy, he 
became an oil-rigger during the oil boom 
in Oklahoma. In the ensuing years, Lon¬ 
nie became Chief Renovator for the Bank 
of America in Sacramento, California, 
and had his own paint contracting busi¬ 


ness. Longing for the high-mountain 
country, horses, and cattle, he started a 
pack-horse service. He also went into 
partnership with Gene DeSchone with a 
small herd of cattle in 1932. In 1942, he 
took the State of California test for a 
real estate license. Lonnie was modestly 
successful in the real estate business but 
was lonesome for mountains, horses, and 
cattle. Outfitting himself with two pack- 
horse strings in 1944, he spent the sum- 
mer around Yuba Pass in the Sierra Val¬ 
ley of Northern California. In 1945 he 
went to Donner Summit and established 
a most successful summer packing and 
guide service. He worked as a tow-truck 
operator in the winter. 

“During the next four months,” Rose 
continued, recalling her courting days, 
“Lonnie and I didn’t see very much of 
each other; but we certainly made a lot 
of téléphoné calls between Elko, Nevada 
(where I lived), and Donner Summit, 



“l’M FIFTY-TWO, but I feel more like thirty.” Lonnie, in the kitchen of the 
thirty-five-foot trailer, helps bake cake to celebrate $190 made with dog team. 
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New Love-New Life 





“$475 A MONTH9 and I get the use of a new Chevy sedan.” But Rose’s job as 
home agent for three counties means long hours, much travel, monthly reports. 


California. Several close friends of mine 
invited Lonnie to théir home in Wells, 
Nevada, for Thanksgiving dinner as a 
surprise for me. It was a very happy 
Thanksgiving for us hoth. We were in¬ 
vited to spend the rest of the weekend 
with them, which we did. During this 
time, Lonnie and I talked about the fact 
that we had both been married previous- 
ly. The years following our divorces 
(about five years in both cases) had 
given us an understanding of human 
failings. 

“On our way back to Elko, Lonnie pro- 
posed and I accepted with a happy, happy 
heart. We were married in Carson City, 
Nevada, on December 26, 1950, in a quiet 
civil ceremony. Bud Horick (the owner 
of Donner Summit Lodge where we had 
our first date) gave us a surprise wed- 
ding présent—one full week’s lodging, 
complété with luxurious dinners and 
champagne, free of charge. We had a 
wonderful honeymoon. 

Brave Wife, Proud Husband 

“While I was training a replacement for 
my job in Elko, Lonnie rented a house 
for us in Soda Springs, on highway 
forty. Dick, Lonnie’s oldest boy (seven- 
teen), helped Lonnie move my furniture 
from Elko. It was the first of February 
and there were about six feet of snow on 
the ground. Lonnie had to go to work as 
soon as they arrived at Soda Springs. 
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Dick hauled every piece of furniture (ex- 
cept the stove and refrigerator) one hun- 
dred yards up a steep hill on his tobog¬ 
gan. We still don’t see how he did it. 
Since we hadn’t rented the house until 
January, we didn’t hâve fire wood; so 
Dick also hauled about twelve cords of 
oak fire wood up that hill on his toboggan. 

“The first summer we were married, 
Lonnie had an opportunity to take a job 
as a timber-cruiser for one of the land- 
owners on the Summit. His job was to 
oversee and mark timber for three log- 
ging operations. I—a green horn and a 
dude if there ever was one—was left with 
the pack-string. Usually we would ar¬ 
range the trips so that we left in late 
afternoon, and then Lonnie could pack 
the horses and sometimes go in with me. 
But one time he simply could not get 
away. 

“Two older fellows from San Francisco 
wanted to pack into Paradise Lake to 
hunt lions. Lonnie did manage to pack 
their two-week supplies. A number of un- 
expected events prevented us from start- 
ing until two in the afternoon. I rode 
Lonnie’s horse. Jim, because he knew 
more about the trails than most people 
(certainly more than I, since I had been 
there only once before with Lonnie). Jim 
didn’t approve of starting on the trip that 
late and tried to go home at every cross- 
trail. We finally arrived at Paradise Lake 
just at sunset. I literally dumped those 


fellows and started back with the five 
horses behind me. Jim kept to the trail 
pretty well until he tried to take a short 
eut and veered off. First thing I knew he 
stopped suddenly and I was looking over 
a cliff, into the emptiness below. How I 
ever got that string of horses turned 
around without their getting tangled in 
the trees, I will never know. I had been 
frightened, but I managed to give Jim a 
good piece of my tired mind. He seemed 
to understand and we were soon back on 
the main trail. As the moon came over 
Castle Peak, I was relieved to see Lon¬ 
nie directly ahead of me! He took part 
of the string and we double-timed it 
back to the barn. We unsaddled the last 
horse about one-thirty in the morning. 
Lonnie had been worried and was half- 
mad at me for being late; but I hâve 
learned since that he was pretty proud of 
the fact that I had made the trip to the 
lake over an unmarked trail and back— 
for he tells the story every chance he 
gets. 

“Christmas tree packing that fall was 
one of the most interesting and fun-filled 
times we hâve had. Also, it was one of 
the least profitable. We started by buy- 
ing a seventeen-foot house trailer from 
friends in Elko. We made a down pay- 
ment and arranged to pay the balance 
after we had sold the trees. 

“We moved the house trailer, the 
horses, an old horse truck, our old 1938 
Olds Sedan, and a Dodge power-wagon 
truck belonging to our tree buyer just 
below the Summit on the Mt. Rose road. 
We were between Lake Tahoe and Reno. 

Foui Weather Friends 

“There was an old barn used in the 
days of the Virginia City water flumes, 
and the lovely valley was surrounded by 
rugged peaks and golden aspen trees. I 
wanted to move into the valley, but Lon¬ 
nie was against it because of the danger 
of being snowbound. Paul Norboe, the 
fellow we were packing for, promised 
that if we could get into the valley he 
would get us out, no matter what. He was 
being very gallant, and I am sorry to say 
he was to regret that statement. 

“Big Bill Swing was helping Lonnie 
eut and load the trees. Bill was six feet 
six inches tall and had to stand twice for 
a shadow. He was so tall he had to bend 
over to stand in the trailer. Bill was never 
excited or in a hurry. We were having 
beautiful weather until one morning we 
got up to find a raging blizzard and two 
feet of snow on the ground. It snowed ail 
that day. Every so often we would hâve 
Bill wind up the vent to up-periscope. 
and he would stand and look out the vent 
in the roof and tell us if it was still snow- 
ing. The storm slackened occasionally. 
After two days, Lonnie and I heated wa¬ 
ter on the stove and took a bath, while 





Bill was out giving the horses some hay. 
I told Bill we would take a walk while 
he took a bath, but he said it wasn’t 
necessary. A shott time later, Bill went 
out and was gone for quite a while. Lon- 
nie was concerned, so be went out to see 
if Bill was ail right. He found Bill stand¬ 
ing in the middle of a mountain stream 
taking a bath. 

“Finally, it stopped snowing. We were 
outside, floundering in the hip-deep snow, 
whe» we heard the big TD18 Caterpillar 
Corning down the hill. Paul Norboe 
stepped off the Cat, and we gave him a 
very warm welcome. 

“Cat” in a Storm 

“Ove'r supper that night, Paul told us 
how he had had to get a spécial escort 
from the highway patrol to bring the Cat 
over on Sunday. 

“The next morning, we hooked the 
power-wagon on the front of the trailer 
and the Cat in front of the power-wagon. 
I rode on the Cat with Paul. He told me 
to look back and hit him on the arm if 
anything went wrong. The toad was nar- 
row and winding. The trailer and truck 
started to slide into the trees. In my ex- 
citement I nearly knocked Paul off the 
Cat. We had to move several trees to get 
the truck back on the road. With Paul 
moving rocks in front of us, we finally 
made that nerve-tacking mile. Paul cer- 
tainly was a man of his word. We parked 


the trailer at Incline Beach Park on the 
north shore of Lake Tahoe. 

“The next two weeks were sunny and 
warm. In fact, it was so warm that we 
were cutting trees in our shirtsleeves and 
eating our lunch in the shade. One after- 
noon, hearing Lonnie shout from the top 
of a hill, I hurried up to meet him, and 
as I reached the top, I saw the reason. 
Five minutes before we had been stand¬ 
ing in the sun, and now we were staring 
into the face of a howling blizzard that 
was sweeping down on us from the north. 

“We hurried back to the truck, where 
we had stacked about three hundred and 
fifty trees. Bill Swing was already there, 
throwing eight-foot silvertips on the truck 
as if they were matchsticks. I pitched in 
to help Bill while Lonnie packed the 
smaller trees on our twelve horses. 

“After we had tied the horses in line, 
the lead horse refused to face into the 
storm. So Lonnie had to walk in front. 
They started down the six miles to the 
main highway, the lead horse’s head in 
Lonnie’s back. Each horse’s head was 
bowed low to escape the blowing snow. 
Lonnie looked like an animated snowman 
as he headed over the hill with his hat 
pulled down so low that he could see 
only his feet. By the time Bill and I had 
finished loading the truck, our light 
clothes were sheets of ice. If we closed 
our eyes, our lashes would freeze to- 
gether. The truck had no Windows and 


no heater. Our lashes had just begun to 
drip a little by the time we caught up 
with Lonnie at the foot of the peak. 

“We quickly unloaded the horses and 
gave them their hay and grain in the 
dark. Then we dashed to the trailer for 
dry clothes. No food had ever tasted bet- 
ter than the stew I ïeheated, from the 
night before. Every time we hear some- 
one complain about the price of Christ- 
mas trees, we smile knowingly and re- 
member those six painful miles. 

“That storm finished the Christmas 
tree season, and we headed for our nice 
“warm” house at Soda Springs. By the 
time we arrived, we were in the middle 
of another raging blizzard. We parked 
the cars at the service station across the 
highway and started up the hill. 

“We thanked the Lord for lanky Bill, 
who broke the trail, struggling through 
snow that came to his armpits. Somehow, 
Lonnie and I managed to follow him. 

A Home Freezer 

“When we opened the door, we were 
greeted by long, black oilstreamers of 
soot hanging from the ceilings. As we 
stepped into the living room, our feet 
went out from under us. The oil heater 
had sooted up and gone out. The water 
that was left lightly running to keep it 
from freezing in the pipes had overflowed 
the sink because of a frozen drain. The 
kitchen and living-room floors were like 
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“THEY’LL HAVE A LOT TO REIHEHBER.” Lonnie dog teams in 1960 Olympics at Squaw Valley, California, 

breeds, trains, and sells full-blooded Huskies, will enter two Nancy had her first dog-sled ride at âge of three months. 


skating rinks. The house was literally a 
deep-freeze. 

“We finally got the heater working. 
Then we spent the rest of the evening 
mopping up water. It is only since that 
night that Lonnie and I hâve truly appre- 
ciated our electric blanket. 

“The next morning, we realized the 
damage to our newly painted and pa- 
pered rooms and to my beautiful, hand- 
painted window drapes. The night be- 
fore had been bad enough, but this was 
too much. Discouraged, Lonnie and I de- 
cided then that we would not spend the 
winter on Donner Summit. We had to 
wait until we got rid of the trees. Also, 
Bob and Billy Goss (Lonnie’s two young- 
et boys) were looking forward to spend- 
ing their Christmas vacations with us. 
They lived with their mother in Nevada 
City during the winter and usually stayed 
with us most of the summer. 

Eleven Days of Snow 

“A few days later, Lonnie hurt his 
back loading our trees, and spent the 
next six weeks in bed. Dick, Bob, and 
Billy arrived several days before Ch'rist- 
mas and were hardly settled when it 
started to snow again. For four days and 
nights it snowed. When it stopped snow- 
ing, Bob and I squeezed out of the little 
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door in the attic, and proceeded to dig 
down to the front door. 

“The boys were a couple of days late 
getting back to school because the rotaty 
snow plow had covered our car with sev- 
enteen feet of snow. We dug the car out 
from the back and used the tunnel as a 
snow-garage for the rest of the winter. 

“We took the boys back to Nevada 
City, California, which was forty-five 
miles away. We were the last people to 
get back to the ‘Hill,’ because the fa- 
mous storm of 1952 was in process and 
highway forty over Donner Summit was 
to be closed for twenty-eight days. 

“The first storm lasted for eleven days. 
We read just about everything in the 
house and played Canasta (Lonnie 
wouldn’t let me win very often). No mat- 
ter how bad it was, everyone managed to 
get over to the Soda Springs Hôtel as 
often as possible, to see if everyone else 
was ail right. 

“One night, as we were sitting around 
the fi'replace listening to the rafters 
creaking under the weight of the snow, 
Lonnie started reminiscing. He said, ‘Did 
I ever tell you about the first horse I 
bought Bob—for his fourth birthday? It 
was an unbroken, mustang mare, and 
Bob was as anxious as a four-year-old can 
be for me to break her so he could get to 


riding. He and Dick were sitting on the 
fence watching as I saddled the mare. I 
forgot to check the length of the stirrups 
because they were heckling me so much. 
That little mare stood there like an old 
horse, so I crawled on. She started to 
buck before 1 found that 1 couldn’t reach 
the othet stirrup. I stayed with her for a 
while but she finally unloaded me on my 
head. I got up kind of groggy and the 
first thing I heard was Bob disgustedly 
saying, “Hell, and ail this time I thinked 
you was a cowboy ! ” 

Nine-Year-Old Bronco Buster 

“Dick and Bob spent every summer 
with me,” Lonnie continued. “Billy was 
a little too young for our high-mountain 
pack-trips, so he stayed mostly with his 
mother. Ail three of the boys were high- 
spirited as young broncs. I never will 
forget the summer that Bob was nine 
years old. The director of Camp Pahutse 
(a Boy Scout camp west of Soda Springs) 
bought three unbroken burros and want- 
ed me to break them to ride. An un¬ 
broken burro can be maddening, and the 
director had tried everything he knew, 
with no luck. I told him that I didn’t 
hâve time, but Bob could do it. They 
didn’t believe me because Bob was very 
small for his âge—having had rheumatic 




fever for a number of years. But he had 
spirit and détermination, and he knew 
how to handle burros. 

“They brought the burros in and Bob 
started to work with them. Two of them 
he broke rapidly, but the l?st one bucked 
like a wild horse. He worked and worked 
with that burro, but it bucked him off 
three times a day. (The rule was that if 
he was bucked ofï three times, he had to 
quit for the day.) The Pacific Gas and 
Electric crews were working on the Sum- 
mit that summe'r and had seen some of 
his attempts. They asked Bob if he would 
try again on Sunday when they didn’t 
hâve to work. 

You’re Never Too Young 

“Word traveled fast that Bob was go- 
ing ‘to ride that burro or burst.’ I de- 
cided to help Bob as much as I could and 
the first thing I did was to ofier him five 
dollars if he would ride the burro until it 
stopped. We fixed the equipment up ïeal 
good, along with a tail crupper, to keep 
the saddle from sliding forward. There 
must hâve been forty or fifty people 
there. Bob crawled on and really gave 
them a show. The tail crupper broke and 
the saddle slid up around the burro’s 
neck. I thought sure Bob was going oS, 
but he reached up and grabbed those two 
long ears, and rode that burro until it 
couldn’t move. 

“The audience started clapping and 
throwing coins. By the time he had 
picked up ail of them he had seven dol¬ 
lars and sixty-seven cents. He, of course, 
collected an additional five dollars from 
me. You can believe that I was proud of 
my little guy. The buïros were broken so 
that the greenest dude could handle 
them. 

“When Billy was only twenty-two 
months old, he had the honor of leading 
the Sierra Valley Calpine Rodeo parade. 
We practiced going around the track 
about a week before the rodeo. Billy 
couldn’t guide the horse, but he had 
learned how to balance without falling. 
We made a small pair of stirrups and 
tied them to the saddle horn. Billy rode 
in a man’s saddle with his feet in the 
small stirrups while clutching the saddle 
horn. 

“Whet\ the rest of the parade left the 
track, Billy unexpectedly went by the 
grandstand again by himself. When the 
crowd gave him a standing ovation, he 
threw his arms up like a big cowboy and 
waved. It seemed there were hundreds 
of people who took Billy’s picture after- 
wards.” 

Rose was always eage'r and pleased to 
hear Lonnie reminisce about the boys 
and the fun they had together. She had 
heard what a wonderful father Lonnie 
had always been, from the people who 
lived on the “hill” (Soda Springs, Don¬ 


ner Summit, and Kingvale, California). 

Rose continued, “We heard some un- 
usual noises coming from the attic. We 
climbed the stairs to find that Susie (our 
Australian shepheïd) had presented us 
with nine noisy puppies. 

“The next day we decided to try to get 
out of the house. We had not been out- 
side for four dajs. We knew the house 
must be completely covered. The front 
door was completely snowed in where 
Bob and I had dug it out. 

“We checked the little attic door and 
found the snow was packed in solid. 
Next, we brought some old blankets and 
spread them on the attic floor and started 
digging a small cave outside the door. 
The snow on this side of the house was 
windpacked, so the danger of a cave-in 
was minimized. Lonnie started digging, 
piling the snow on the blankets. When 
he could kneel in the cave, he passed the 
snow he was digging inside to me. When 
we finally saw the light, we had dug up 
eleven feet to find it was still snowing. 

“Lonnie dug a large vertical shaft so 
that as I threw the snow out the little 
attic door, he could then throw it over the 
top. We just couldn’t leave ail that snow 
on the floor to melt. Lonnie made a lean- 
to over the opening in the shaft so we 
wouldn’t hâve to shovel out the shaft in 
order to get back into the house, because 


the wind was blowing snow back into it. 

“The Soda Springs Hôtel became the 
focal point of our lives. We gathered 
there for news, and those who were wor- 
ried for fear their houses would cave in 
moved into the hôtel as non-paying 
guests. We moved in for one night, but 
moved back because we were worried 
about Susie and her pups. 

“That evening we heard on the radio 
that the ‘City of San Francisco’ stream- 
liner train was marooned ten miles west 
of Soda Springs. The next morning Lloyd 
Van Sickle (world-champion dog mush- 
er) and Dr. Nelson arrived on the train 
from Truckee. The train was able to 
corne up the east side of Donner Summit 
to within a mile of Soda Springs. That 
was where the snow sheds no longer 
sheltered the tracks. 

Learning to Mush 

“When Dr. Nelson and Van Sickle ar¬ 
rived in Soda Springs behind the dog 
team, everyone in town was there to wel- 
come them and wish them luck. They 
were taking medical supplies and food 
to the snowbound train. The storm hit us 
with renewed force and was at its peak 
for three day s. Van left Dr. Nelson at 
the snowbound train and fought the storm 
ail the way back. He was completely ex- 
hausted when he reached the hôtel. 



“I GO FOR WORK OFTDOORS.” Buying unbroken mustangs and breaking 
them to the saddle is one of Lonnie’s “extra” jobs. New sideline: Shetland ponies. 
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many hours helping us select dogs and 
train them; he also helped us build a 
dog sied and harnesses. We shall always 
be grateful to him for bis help. 

“In the spring of ’52 I became prég¬ 
nant. I suffered none of the possible mal¬ 
adies of pregnàncy. 

“In April, we leased a service station 
at Kingvale, four miles west of Soda 
Springs on highway forty. We also 
agreed to operate a cofiee shop across the 
road from the station hecause a nice, 
rent-free cahin went with it. 

“The cofiee shop turned ont to he ail 
Work and no pay. Help was impossible 
to get, and expensive. It was really easier 
for me to do the work myself, but Lonnie 
and Dr. Nelson didn’t approve. 

“The morning that Nancy was horn I 
had just finished hreakfast for fourteen 
men from the P.G. & E. crew when Lon¬ 
nie caught me. I left the kitchen and a 
few minutes later the labor pains started. 
Nancy was a heauty who looked a month 
old at hirth. 

“The cabin turned out to be a mistake, 
as we later learned. With the cabin 
snowed-in we couidn’t hear the chains on 
the highway and didn’t watch the storms. 
If we had lived at the station then, as 
we did the rest of the years, we would 
hâve known when the chain Controls 
were on and would hâve been on the 
job in a matter of minutes. Kingvale 
Park was the place where the first chain 
control went on, and it usually happened 
at night. Just in case you don’t know 
ahout chain Controls, it’s when the State 
Highway Patrol says you cannot travel 
the road without chains on the rear 
wheels of your vehicle. 

A Year of Hard Work 

“We kept the coffee shop until after 
Easter Sunday, as we had promised. 
Nancy spent the gréa ter part of those 
months in the big chair in the lobby of 
the motel where the cofiee shop was lo- 
cated. She was an extremely good baby. 
She never missed a day outside and re- 
fused to hâve her face covered. She had 
her first ride in the dog sied when she 
was three months old. 

“As soon as we could, we moved into 
the seventeen-foot house trader which 
was parked at the station. Lonnie was 
gone most of the summer with the pack- 
string, so Dick came up to help me run 
the station. That fall Lonnie packed 
Christmas trees above Lake Tahoe and 
above Washoe Valley. I closed the sta¬ 
tion two days a week and went to visit 
him in a motel in Carson City, Nevada, 
where he stayed with his crew. I cooked 
Lonnie’s and Nancy’s hirthday dinners 
there, as well as Thanksgiving dinner. 

“Our second child, Steven (or Butch. 
as we’ve always called him), was an im¬ 
patient haby, and instead of going to San 


“THIS LOOKS SOCIAL—but it’s business.” As part of her job as home-agent, 
Rose goes to Genna, Nevada, to show Homemaker’s Club some cooking tricks. 
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“Lonnie cared for the dogs and housed 
them in the basement of the hôtel. Every- 
one hrought spare food for them. One of 
Van’s dogs went lame, so Lonnie went 
out and got Rusty (a stray dog we had 
ail been feeding). We improvised a har- 
ness for him and drove him atound the 
hasement to get him used to it. The next 
morning Lonnie helped Van hook up the 
team and load more food and medical 
supplies for the second trip to the train. 
By the time the dog team was three miles 
down the road. Van said he put Rusty in 
the lead, and he was a natural right from 
the start. Rusty turned out to he a great 
lead dog. We still hâve him. 

Spills from a Dog Sied 

“In the ensuing months we became 
good friends with the Van Sickles. One 
sunny Sunday Van was giving Lonnie 
and me lessons in how to drive a dog 
team. Van had nine of his best dogs 
hooked up to a light racing sied. Lonnie 
hadn’t gone fifty yards when the sied 
hit a hump and threw him. He managed 


to hang on to the hottom of the sied, 
ploughing up about thirty yards of snow 
before they stopped. Van was laughing 
ail the while. We ran to the sied. Van 
was very serions by now and he shouted 
at Lonnie, ‘You darn fool, why didn’t you 
let go?’ Lonnie was trying to get the 
snow out of his mouth and I could see 
the fire in his eyes when he said, ‘You 
just gave me a ten-minufe lecture on why 
I should never let go ! ’ 

A Team of Our Own 

“When my turn came, I was speeding 
along faster than I should hâve heen, feel- 
ing very proud of myself, when down I 
went. My arm caught the anchor rope 
and I hung on with ail I had. The dogs 
jumped the railroad tracks and we ail 
ended in a soft, deep snowhank. Van 
and Lonnie came rushing up, madder 
than hornets. Van exploded, ‘You little 
screwball—are you trying to kill your- 
self?’ It was at this point that Van de- 
cided we were crazy enough to hâve a 
dog team of our own. He spent many. 







“NEXT YEAR I hope I can quit my job, I want to croate the kind of home we 
want for our children.” Rose kisses the children goodbye before leaving for work. 


Francisco as we had planned, we went 
to Reno to St. Mary’s Hospital just in 
time for him to be born on December 21 
instead of February 1, when he was due. 

“Butch and I came home on Christ- 
mas day. Nothing agreed with Butch. He 
had diarrhea and cried constantly; an 
hour’s sleep was very good. 

Warming Up the Huskies 

“Chain Controls were going on from 
ten to twenty miles west of Kingvale, 
so we missed most of the chain business. 
The dog team kept us going that winter, 
even with ail the doctor bills for Butch. 
With a little racing sied and the team, 
Lonnie made a hundred and ninety dol¬ 
lars over Washington’s Birthday. I can 
remember how thrilled we were as we 
counted ail the odds and ends of change 
that came to that total. Truly a bright 
spot in a dismal winter. 

“We had a lot of old lumber that 
wasn’t being used, so I got very ambi¬ 
tions one morning, because I felt sorry 
for the dogs sleeping out in the snow 
at night. I pressured Lonnie into helping 
me build seven doghouses. He kept 
mumbling something or other about 
Husky dogs liking snow, but I had made 
up my mind that those poor créatures 
needed protection. 

“Two days after we finished the houses, 
it started to snow in the morning. By 
the next morning there was two feet of 
fresh snow on the ground. I rushed out 
to see how the dogs liked their new cozy 
houses. I noticed large irregular lumps 
of snow on the tops of their houses. I 
whistled and the lumps raoved and shook 
themselves. They barked and wagged 
their tails. (They slept on top of the 
houses in the winter and lay on the shady 
side of them in the summer.) Lonnie 
was gentleman enough not to say, T told 
you so,’ but he did stand in the door 
of the trader and laugh until a well- 
aimed snowball got him in the ear. 

“Butch continued to howl and finally 
ruptured his navel. The doctor wanted 
Butch to heal without surgery so he 
strapped a ping-pong bail over his navel. 
It healed beautifully. We also finally 
found a formula that agreed with him. 
What a happy day that was for every- 
one—sleep at last. 

“That summer of 1954, Bob worked 
for us at the station. We had a very good 
year financially. The children were grow- 
ing and healthy. The only problem was 
keeping them out of the station drive- 
way and off the highway. We had a big, 
wonderful Russian wolfhound that de- 
cided to keep Nancy out of danger. A 
stranger couldn’t even get near Nancy 
unless Lonnie or I was there. It was un- 
canny the way she took over. 

“Butch hung in his swing on the gas 


pump island and wavèd to all the cus- 
tomers. He was a jolly little guy. 

“That fall, Christmas-tree packing was 
a tremendous success; so, right after 
Christmas, Lonnie went to Sacramento to 
buy us a new home. He came back with 
the wonderful news that he had bought 
a thirty-five-foot house-trailer with two 
bedrooms and a bath. 

Marooned in a House-Trailer 

“When the roads cleared, we started 
for Sacramento to bring our new home 
to Kingvale. Things went very slowly in 
Sacramento. It took a long time for the 
electric brakes to be put on our truck. 
The papers were not properly prepared, 
so that took more time. We left late in 
the afternoon and could see the storm 
clouds beginning to gather over the 
mountains. 

“We pushed hard, but you can’t make 


much time with a house-trailer. We 
didn’t stop to eat. I had brought baby 
food for Butch and Nancy. When we 
arrived at Baxters, the ‘chains advisable’ 
sign was up. It wasn’t snowing, just 
blowing. We were thred and very anxious 
to get home, so we decided to go on 
without chains. We got about halfway 
up the next hill and couldn’t go any 
farther. The road had suddenly become 
a sheet of ice. 

“Lonnie bad to get out and put on 
chains. It was dark and there was a 
strong wind blowing. There wasn’t too 
much room for the trucks to pass us— 
the children were fussy and I had to hold 
the electric brake to keep us from roll- 
ing back down the hill. The tension was 
terrible. I kept imagining we were roll- 
ing and that Lonnie was being caught 
under a wheel. We finally got on our 
way again, stopping at Carpenter Fiat 
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for gas. 0(jr friends there had to see the 
inside of the trailer, so that was more 
time lost. Then there was Airport Hill— 
we made that, although we were sure we 
wouldn’t. 

“By this time it was snowing so hard 
the windshield wiper wouldn’t keep the 
snow off. We were hungry, tired, and 
scared. We finally made it to juçt west 
of Cisco, where Lonnie had spent the 
past weekend towing cars, trucks, and 
a house-trailer out of the ditch. Lonnie 
knew of a wide spot where we could get 
o£E the road, which we did. He said re- 
signedly, ‘This is it, we can’t make it.’ 

“We kept the motor running for 
warmth, finished the children’s baby 
foods, and sat watching it snow, snow, 
snow. 

“The children and I hitched a ride 
with a State Highway snow-plow to our 
station. The plan was that they were to 
stay with friends at the motel across the 
road. I was to drive the tow-truck back 
and get Lonnie and the trailer. The 
snow was halfway to my knees as I car- 
ried the children over to the cold, bleak 
station. 

“The next day we had a privately 
owned rotary snow-plow eut a swath out 
of the snow. We backed the trailer in 
and connected the water, electricity, and 
téléphoné. We were really living, with 
two times the space we had before, and 
a bath to boot. 

The Search for a Ranch 

“The rest of that winter, summer, and 
fall was good financially. Christmas-tree 
packing was going along nicely and we 
were starting to think about renewing 
our lease, which would expire in De- 
cember. We made certain requests of the 
owner to which he would not agréé. I 
think we both knew ail along he wouldn’t 
and were secretly wishing to hâve a good 
excuse to start looking for that little 
ranch in Nevada. 

“We made arrangements to park our 
trailer and our accumulation of posses¬ 
sions on a large ranch in the Carson Val¬ 
ley of Nevada. We had been wintering 
our horses there for the past three win- 
ters—looking with longing eyes to the 
day we could hâve a ranch in this heau- 
tiful valley surrounded by snow-capped 
mountains. The ranch was located ahout 
forty miles south of Reno and two miles 
east of the eastern foot pf the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. We were at an alti¬ 
tude of 4500 feet. The peaks of the 
Sierra Nevadas to the west were eleven 
thousand feet. 

“It could snow for days up there and 
ail we 'would get was wind, rain, and 
maybe a few snow-flurries. It was indeed 
a pleasure not to fight the battle of the 
big snow storm any more. No more 
snow shovels. Hallelujah! 
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“We vacationed from December 15 un- 
til April 1. During that time we made 
frequent trips to Reno to see old friends. 
On one trip I went to the University to 
see a friend, and while there met the 
new State Home-Agent Leader. In late 
March the Agent Leader called me to 
ask if I would consider acceptiog the 
vacant job of Home-Agent of Douglas, 
Ormsby, and Storey Counties. The ranch 
was located in Douglas County. The job 
paid $475 per month and the use of a 
new Chevrolet sedan. 

“Lonnie and I talked it over and we 
decided that I should accept, which I 
did on Aptil 1. We also leased the ranch 
we were living on and bought the cattle 
for it on April 1. 

“Lonnie operated this ranch for eight 
months. In the meantime, we were look¬ 
ing around for a smaller place that we 
might lease with an option to buy. In 
November we found just such a place 
only two miles away. Lonnie wanted to 
make sure we were going to hâve plenty 
of water before committing us to buy. 

“The 160-acre ranch had no house. 
There was a small, two-room cabin which 
had no water or sewer System. Therefore, 
our rent was only $137.50 quarterly. 

“Lonnie, after a lot of digging, in- 
stalled a septic tank. We had a well, but 
no pump. He also built a fully insulated 
pump house, complété with a water pres¬ 
sure System and a three hundred gallon 
reserve tank. Our water System is freeze- 
proof and has been thoroughly tested 
during the past winter. Lonnie has added 
two corrals, a large métal dog pen and 
a large métal tool shed (in addition to 
tools, we hâve it loaded with dog har- 
nesses, pack and riding saddles, horse 
blankets, and anything else we couldn’t 
find space for elsewhere). 

“We are now living in our thirty-five- 
foot trailer. We hâve two bedrooms and 
a bath, living room and kitchen (ail 
small, of course). The trailer is equipped 
with an electric water heater, refriger- 
ator, a gas (bottle) range, and an oil 
furnace. We also hâve another refriger- 
ator and a six-foot deep freeze which we 
keep in the cabin. We feel this will serve 
us until we can build a new house. 

A Versatile Man 

“Lonnie buys and sells cattle, milks 
a few cows, and sends the surplus cream 
to the creamery. He also buys and sells 
horses, and hay. Christmas-tree cutting 
and packing in the fall is also a regular 
activity for Lonnie. He has a winter 
pasture for boarding horses from the 
high-mountain country. He hires out to 
neighbors during haying season. He 
breeds, raises, trains, and sells full- 
blooded Husky dogs. He keeps the dogs 
in training for emergencies (we’re regis- 
tered with the Air Force), as well as 


for family récréation and the enjoyment 
of our friends. Lonnie plans to hâve two 
good dog teams to enter in the 1960 
Winter Olympics at Squaw Valley, Cali¬ 
fornia. Lonnie admits he is getting a 
little old (fifty-two) to stand the pace 
of training a racing team, but feels he 
can provide stifï compétition in the 
freighting events. 

“We hâve also started in the Shet¬ 
land pony business with the addition of 
Toby and four mares. 

A Happy Family 

“Our life together has been wonderful 
fun, hard work, and sacrifice. We feel 
very grateful that we are finally starting 
to realize our dream. When we build our 
house, we will at last hâve a chance to 
‘stretch’ (a trailer can get mighty small). 

“We hope that in a year our income 
from cattle will enable me to quit my 
job so that I can croate the kind of 
home Lonnie and I both hâve always 
wanted for our children. 

“When I say ‘our children’ I include 
Lonnie’s three boys by his previous mar- 
riage. Dick is twenty-five. He and his 
wife. Mary, hâve a two-yea'r-old son. Dick 
is a logger at Seely Lake, Montana. Bob 
is twenty. He and his wife. Donna, hâve 
a daughter one year old. Bob works in 
a lumber mill at Nevada City, California. 
Billy, âge twelve, lives with his mother 
in Sacramento. We visit him and he vis- 
its us quite frequently. 

“The boys hâve spent many of their 
vacations with us and we’ve always been 
cramped for space except the first year 
we were married, when we lived in the 
big house at Soda Springs. It would be 
nice to hâve a place large enough so that 
they could ail corne home at one time 
whenever they feel like it. They are more 
than welcome.” 

Lonnie started reminiscing and said, 
“The boys hâve always been very loyal 
to their mother. Rose wanted very much 
to prove herself worthy of their love and 
respect. We Gosses can be stubborn at 
times, but I knew she was more than 
equal to the task. The boys now call Rose 
‘Mom’ with great affection. 

“It wasn’t just her delicious apple 
pie that won the boys over, either. More 
probably, it was the time she put on 175 
pairs of chains singlehanded during a 
storm on Donner Pass, and the gracions 
way she used her magical little screw- 
driver to adjust the carburetors on their 
jalopies. She could and did hunt, fish, 
ride, ski, snow-shoe, and shovel snow 
with them (and me) until they were 
ready to quit. Then, while they were rest- 
ing, she would disappear into the kitchen 
and whip up a delicious meal.” 

With a sparkle in his alert, blue eyes, 
Lonnie ended by saying, “You’ll never 
hear me complain.’’ The End 
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How many times in your life hâve you heard chairmen of 
business, community or social groups ask for the views of 
members, with disappointing results? 

Most people remain silent, not because they lack ideas or 
opinions, but simply because they are not accustomed to 
expressing themselves before a group. Somehow they don’t 
find the confidence to speak up when it counts. They stay in 
the 'Silent Majority’ while others dominate the thinking and 
actions of the group. 

Actually, everyone can develop his inborn ability to speak 
effectively, to put ideas across with clarity and enthusiasm 
before an audience of any size. 

In the Dale Carnegie Course we know this is true because 
over the past 46 years we hâve trained more than 700,000 
men and women to speak well in any situation and motivate 
others with their ideas. 

Perhaps you would profit from the many benefits offered by 
Dale Carnegie training—at least it’s worth investigating. Just 
send us your name to reçoive complété infor¬ 
mation. There’s no obligation, of course. 

DALE CARNEGIE 
COimSES 

15 West 46th St. / Box C-95 / New York 36 
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Goya's Artistic Violence 
Makes an Exciting Movie 

On screen in The Naked Maja Ava Gardner makes a spectacular, tempestuous 
Duchess of Alba, mistress of the great Spanish artist, and subject of bis most 
famous painting. Offscreen her performance is even more spectacular 


BY JON WHITCOMB 



AKTIST T« AItTIST. Whilcomb meets 
Anthony Franciosa, who portrays Goya. 


F our years ago. in December, 1954, 
Ava Gardner left Los Angeles for 
voluntary exile in Spain. She bas 
made Europe lier base of operations ever 
silice. Still under contract to ber home 
studio, M-G-M, Ava bas made her last 
three pictures abroad— The Barefoot 
Contessa in Italy. Bhowani Junction in 
India, and The Sun Also Bises in Spain, 
Mexico, and Paris. 

As a permanent foreign résident, Ava 
is not subject to income taxes. Compared 
to tliat of stateside stars, who pay the 
government as much as 91 per cent of 
their income! Ava’s financial situation is 
comfortable. She earns around $7,300 per 
week forty weeks a year, and, considering 
the modest wages of household help in 
Spain, her living expenses are low enough 
to enable her to put most of it in the 
bank. Ava’s fortune is currently estimated 
to be in tbe neighborhood of two million 
dollars. But her dream of finding peace 
of mind in Europe has never corne true. 
Headlines follow her everywhere, and her 
life is a running battle with the press. 
Columnist Hedda Hopper was refused 
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admittance recently to the Roman movie 
set where Ava has been working on her 
latest picture. Says Miss Hopper: “She’s 
unprintable. I just ignore ber.” Writer 
Joe Hyams, who spent three weeks with 
Ava gathering material for articles in 
1956, reports, “I discovered that the sight 
of a pad and pencil threw Ava into a 
State of shock. The only notes I got were 
taken from miniature tape recorders hid- 
den in places like the glove compartment 
of my car, or on the seat beside me in 
my tobacco pouch.” For the next year 
she refused to give any interviews. 

When United Artists invited me to 
Rome to meet Ava on the set of The 
Naked Maja, a film about the life of the 
great Spanish painter Goya, I wondered 
what sort of réception might be waiting 
for me. The picture was being filmed at 
night, and I arrived at Rome’s Titanus 
Studios around 8 p.m. There was a crowd 
■ of about a hundred peuple milling around 
outside the gâte, hoping to get work as 
extras. Robert Gordon Edwards, publicity 
chief of Titanus Films, met me at the 
commissary, where we had spaghetti and 
méat balls under electric fans. I told him 
that I was anxious to see Miss Gardner 
in her rôle of the Duchess of Alba, and 
had no desire to disturb her privacy or 
to ofîend her in any way with unfortu- 
nate questions. 

“Good thing you brought that up,” he 
said. “1 might as well warn you now: 
don’t mention Walter Chiari or Frank 
Sinatra. Just keep those two names firmly 
in mind. Otherwise—no rules. She looks 
fine, she’s ail recovered from her acci¬ 
dent, and you probably won’t be able to 
.see the scar on her cheek. If you remem- 
ber, Ava’s crazy about bullfighting. She 
was visiting Angel Peralta’s breeding 
ranch near Madrid and insisted on getting 
into the ring on a horse. It threw her, 
a young bull kicked her in the face, and 


she was pretty badly messed up. She has 
escaped some bad auto smash-ups. but 
this must hâve been the first tinie the 
possibility occurred to her that her fabu¬ 
lons face might be ruined. Sbe put on 
dark veils and tore ofï to plastic surgeons 
in London and New York. Everything’s 
fine now—it hardly shows—but she had 
a real scare. Here .she cornes now.” 

Ava swept in, dressed as the Duchess 
of Alba in a low-cut black gown. flanked 
by two young men, the picture’s Spanish 
choreographer and her Personal press 
agent. Becoming bangs covered her Jore- 
head. topped by a towering chignon of 
the Goya period. and her make-up was 
startiingly white. After introductions, the 
three sat down for dinner. Ava said she 
was homesick for Madrid. Permission to 
shoot the picture in Spain had been 
refused by the Franco government, she 
explained. because de.scendant.s of the 
Duke of Alba objected to the script, 
based on the historical assumption that 
Goya used the Duchess as the model for 
his famous nude portrait, a controversial 
canvas which hangs in Madrid’s Prado 
Muséum. Ava’s face was smooth and un- 
marked, with the faintest of shadows, 
very little more than the hint of a dimple. 
marking the spot where her cheek had 
been split open in the bull ring. She 
seemed to hâve no lipstick on at ail, but 
her eyes were heavily accented. 

“This is how the women made up their 
faces in those days,” she said. “Tons of 
eye make-up but no emphasis on the 
mouth. They did everything with their 
eyes.” She spoke of her next enterprise. 
a co-starring rôle with Gregory Peck in 
On the Beach, Nevil Shute’s novel about 
survivors of an atomic war, scheduled to 
be filmed during the winter in Australia. 

Between my first visit to the set and 
the second, the following night. I studied 
a sheaf of clippings I had assembled 




about Ava, ranging from studio press 
releases to newspaper clippings and mag¬ 
azine articles. In addition, I read an 
inch-high pile of mimeographed informa¬ 
tion on the picture, including a synopsis 
of the story. The Naked Maja, I gathered, 
would be a sort of Spanish Gone with 
the Wind, based mostly on the legends 
about Goya, since there is little definitely 
known about him. Ava, said the studio, 
accepted the rôle of Maria Teresa Caye- 
tana, thirteenth Duchess of Alba, before 
she ever saw the script. History casts the 
Duchess as a mixture of strumpet, lady, 
and tramp, kind to her servants, callous 
to her levers, but—most important—ex- 
quisitely beautiful. 

The Artist and the Street Girl 

The script is full of juicy Techni¬ 
color possibilities, passionate love scenes, 
extravagant court costumes, violent fights, 
evil intrigue, and galloping royal coaches 
streaking down midnight roads in the 
primitive eighteenth century Spain of 
Charles IV and Napoléon. Above ail, it 
has a romance between two famous star- 
crossed levers, one a duchess, the other 
a peasant who paints her in the nude 
when she plays at being a maja, or Street 
girl. The film offers a considerably ro- 
manticized version of the known facts 
about Goya and Alba. In real life, Goya 
was stone deaf and aged fifty-six when 
he met the Duchess, who was forty. Tony 
Franciosa, who plays Goya, exhihits a 
striking resemblance to some of the art- 
ist’s earlier self-portraits. 

Franciosa went to Spain last year in 
February, months before shooting began, 
to do some private research on Goya. A 
conscientious actor, he wanted to make 
the artist sympathetic and interesting, as 
Kirk Douglas managed to do in an earlier 
film about Van Gogh. He tracked down 
every muséum where Goya’s work hangs 
and read ail the books about him. “Goya 
was pretty mysterious,” Toyy told me. 
“None of the sources agréé on anything 
about him. Some say he was part rascal, 
part opportunist. Others say he was sim- 
ply a social climber, crazy about royalty. 
His paintings offer the best due to 
what kind of a man he really was. In the 
film we’ve had to take certain liberties 
with the facts. The deafness has been 
omitted, and l’m playing him as a man 
of thirty-four. I like Henry Koster, our 
director. Very intelligent man—his ex¬ 
périence shows. He leaves actors alone. 
You know, Goya was a true genius; any 
picture about him should be a great one.” 

It was my second night on the Titanus 
lot. Edwards was waiting for me at the 
gâte at midnight, and we began to walk 
up the long hill to the administration 
building. On the way, he reminded me 
of the taboos about Chiari and Sinatra. 
I said I had them firmly in mind. When 
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we reached the building, he led me up a 
flight of stairs to a pleasant living room 
on the second floor. It was furnished 
with sofas, comfortable chairs, and a 
record-player sitting on the floor in a 
small sea of long-playing albums. Many 
of them were by Sinatra. On a coffee 
table lay a pocket lighter in a gold case. 
In a few moments the star came in, her 
hair and make-up ready for her rôle as 
the Duchess. From the neck down she 
was dressed as though for a college 
campus, wearing a pink shirt with a 
black sweater tied around her waist. Her 
press agent, David Hanna, was with 
her, and to my surprise, so was one of 
the two taboos, Walter Chiari. 

“Nothing Ever Works” 

Ava produced a cigarette. I reached 
for the lighter, but she shook her head. 
“Damn thing won’t work,” she said. 
“Nothing ever works around here.” Just 
then Ava left the room to take a phone 
call. I tried the lighter. The flint was 
too loose, and after I had tightened it. 


the lighter worked perfectly. I presented 
it to her when she came back. She ac- 
cepted it without comment and threw it 
on the tahle. “David, you bring the liq- 
uor,” she said, “and Walter can carry 
the records and the hi-fi.” Hanna col- 
lected a hottle of Old Grandad and an- 
other of Haig & Haig. Chiari said, “That’s 
what Fm for, Fm just a porter.” The 
caravan moved down the stairs and em- 
barked in two automobiles for the trip 
down the hill to Ava’s trailer. On the 
way, Ava’s curt mood seemed to improve, 
but when she sat down in front of her 
dressing table, her first remark was, “The 
light in here is awfully bright tonight, or 
else Fm just awfully low.” At the end of 
the trailer, Chiari set up the phonograph. 
Hanna opened up a portable bar anH 
began mixing drinks. 

We stayed in the trailer for a long 
time, possibly two hours. Hanna, who was 
not drinking himself, cheerfully went on 
mixing drinks for Ava and the visitors 
who dropped in from time to time. At 
intervals the whole party moved outside 


to sit in camp chairs at a wooden table. 
Once I found myself alone at the table 
with no- one to talk to. I remembered the 
pad of paper in my pocket, so I took it 
out and managed to Write down Ava’s 
remark about feeling low. But the light 
overhead was a single, dim electric bulb, 
and I put the pad away. Her vocabulary 
was colorful, similar to that of an angry 
truck-driver, or an umpire who has just 
been hit by a pop bottle. 

Some of the Spanish dancers in the 
picture dropped by, and one girl did a 
few flamenco dance steps. Ava brightened 
instantly, clicked her Angers like casta- 
nets, and did a few measures herself. 
This made her thirsty, and she called for 
a hourbon. 

It must hâve been around 2:30 a.m. 
when a messenger arrived with the news 
that Franciosa had wrenched his shoulder 
in a duel scene and the doctor had 
ordered him off the lot for treatment. 
Ava was wanted for close-ups and would 
hâve one line of dialogue. 

“What’s the line?” she asked. 

The messenger said it was “Not now.” 

Here Chiari spoke up. “Ava, I hâve a 
wonderful idea,” he said. “Why don’t you 
just say ‘Not now’ now and we’ll ail go 
home?” I thought that was a moderately 
funny remark, and after ail, Chiari is 
an Italian comedian. We left the trailer 
while Ava donned her costume, and I 
added the quote to my collection of one 
sentence and a note about a couple of 
phonograph records that Ava had asked 
me to send her from the States. “Get in 
touch with a friend of mine, Dick Jones 
at Capitol Records,” she suggested. I 
wrote it down: “Dick Jones, Capitol Rec¬ 
ords.” It’s important to keep track of 
what was written down that night, in 
view of what happened later. Fve kept 
the two small scraps of paper. They’re 
pretty crumpled now, but maybe someday 
l’il paste them up in a scrapbook. 

Some'Fragmentary Notes 

On the set, Ava appeared in the spot- 
light in front of the caméras. The lens 
was in close, but even so, Ava was 
flanked by a crowd of supporting ac- 
tors on both sides and at the rear. My 
notes are fragmentary here, and merely 
say “Ava chewing gum,” “Renata,” and 
“You’xe ail looking in different direc¬ 
tions.” I think the last two refer to 
Koster, who called for Renata Mouro 
and placed her in the scene at Ava’s 
right shoulder. He had trouble getting 
the group to focus together on the off- 
sereen action. He kept waving one hand 
and asking them to look at it. By four 
o’clock, the star had said “Not now” 
several times, and the director announced 
that the shot was finished. 

The company was dismissed for the 
night, and I accepted Ava’s offer of a 
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lift into town. With Chiari and Kanna, I 
piled into Ava’s chauffeur-driven Cadil¬ 
lac, and we left the studio. I enjoyed the 
ride. Ava told several funny stories about 
Sinatra. I cannot recall any of them now, 
but they were not bitter. They sounded 
almost fondly reminiscent. Once she made 
a curions remark. “You know,” she said, 
“the other night, I wasn’t quite sure who 
you were. I had an idea you were some 
kind of a newspaper creep.” We were ail 
laughing like bosom friends when the car 
drew up at the entrance to her apartment. 

Ava asked me in for a night-cap. The 
sky was very pale as we went through 
a garden and into an elevator. The apart¬ 
ment was on the top floor, a big terrace 
with red stucco walls at one side over- 
looking the square. A wooden barrier 
blocked the view from the square up- 
wardè, a device for privacy which made 
it hard to see anything looking down 
unless you squeezed past the ends of the 
baÉBe. Inside, the place had hig rooms 
and cool tile floors. An ornate grand 
piano dominated the living room. Ava 
and the two men busied themselves in 
the kitchen, helping the maid mix drinks. 
As the sun came up, we lay back in deck 
chairs on the terrace, watching starlings 
wheeling overhead and laughing as Chiari 
told jokes in his quaint English. 


Ava motioned me to the railing over- 
looking the square. It was a tight squeeze 
between the barrier and the red-painted 
walls. Tra£5c was getting brisker as the 
Sun rose higher, many people were hur- 
rying to early morning johs and the 
square was now fairly busy. Ava then dis- 
appeared for a moment and I marveled 
at her vitality. She had been entertaining 
steadily, but was neither drunk nor 
sleepy. 

When Ava came back into the room 
Chiari announced that he had tape re- 
corded the whole session, and played the 
tape back for us. Amid considérable jol- 
lity, Ava and I then discovered that we 
were hoth smeared with red paint from 
the stucco walls of the terrace. “Let’s 
hâve that jacket,” she suggested, “and 
the maid can brush it ofî.” As I retreated 
to a bathroom to wash up, my coat 
disappeared into the kitchen. 

Incrimînating Evidence 

I was gone perhaps ten minutes. When 
I returned to the living room, something 
very strange had happened to the atmos¬ 
phère. The température of the penthouse 
had dropped to zéro. Standing in a hud- 
dle were Ava and the two men. With 
one motion, they looked over their shoul- 
ders at me. Ava was shaking something 


white and crumpled in one fist. Without 
a Word, she and Hanna ran out of the 
room. Chiari walked over to the tape- 
recorder and began to yank out tape by 
the handful. When he had pulled it àll 
out, he crumpled it up in his big hands 
and stood there, looking at it. Hanna 
came back and held out my two crum¬ 
pled sheets of mémo paper, which had 
been lifted from my jacket pocket. 

A Condemned Spy 

He said, “Is this your writing?” 

Unnecessarily, I looked them over. “It 
certainly is.” 

He left the room. Chiari stood looking 
at the tape, shredding it in his Angers. 

I hegan to understand. I was a con¬ 
demned spy. 

The hurricane broke. Ava stormed into 
the room, her face aflame with rage. 
“Get out!” she screamed. “And take your 
notes with you!” 

For a moment, I expected her to spit 
at me. Then I remembered where the 
elevator was, and walked down the blue- 
tiled hall. The door was open and I got 
in. As Hanna began to close it, I man- 
aged one last question. 

“What’s this ail ahout?” I asked. 

He just looked blank and shrugged his 
shoulders. The End 
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Prince of Hollywood 


No one in filmdom can match Mike Romanoff’s regai charm and royal 
dignity. Mike’s incredible rise to famé as Hollywood’s poshest 
restaurateur is living proof that to some of the human raee 
aristocraey cornes naturally. His story is also, in its unique way, 
an American saga. Where else could a man literally become tbe 
non-existent Prince he impersonated for over forty years? 

BY RICHARD GEHMAN 


L ast year, Twentieth Century-Fox an- 
nounced it had bought the right 
A to make a film of the life of Prince 
Mike Romanoff, who is neither a prince 
nor named Mike Romanoff. To Mike’s ac- 
quaintances, a cast of characters that 
includes nearly ail the famous people in 
the World, this seemed to be a wise move 
on the movie company’s part, since this 
is an era when we like our stories wild, 
fântastic, and improlDahle, and it is rea- 
sonably safe to say that no picaresque 
hero, no soldier of fortune, and no le- 
gendary international playhoy, past or 
présent, has ever led a life as wild, fan- 
tastic, and improbable as Mike’s. 

Today Mike is not only a successful 
businessman but also, incongruously 
enough, the social arbiter of ultra-snob- 
bish Beverly Hills, one of the wealthiest 
communities per capita in the world. In 
addition to the Beverly Hills restaurant, 
he also owns Romanoff’s-on-the-Rocks in 
Palm Springs and Romanoff’s-San Fran¬ 
cisco. He has a young, beautiful wife 
and more friends than he possibly could 
count. Those who dine regularly at 
Romanoff’s are the elite of the movie 
colony ; the impression is wide-spread 
that even if one can afford his prices, 
which make those of some of New York’s 
hetter boîtes resemble the Automat’s one 
cannot get in and get seated unless one 
is somebody‘(that is nonsensical, inciden- 
tally; a bum can dine in Romanoff’s, as 
long as he can pay and behaves himself). 

Meeting Mike today, it is hard to be- 
lieve that in bygone days he made a 
career of posing as His Impérial High- 
ness, the Prince Michael Alexandrovitch 
Dmitri Obolensky Romanoff, nephew of 
the last of the Czars. It was an imper- 
sonation that was so magnificently im- 
pressive it even impressed him. Mike 
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seldom drank, but one night in New York 
he did hâve so much to drink that his 
friends decided that only milk could help 
him. They were in a hôtel room, and dis- 
patched a hellboy into the night. Raising 
the hottle shakily to his lips, Mike looked 
at it, and then .astonished everyone by 
suddenly dashing it against the wall. 

“What?” he cried. “Grade B milk for 
a Romanoff?” 

When the wealthy Pittsburgher, Paul 
Mellon, son of the Ambassador to Eng- 
land, invited him to be a guest at a so¬ 
ciety wedding, and later asked him to 
leave (people were always inviting Mike 
places and later asking him to leave), 
Mike retaliated by taking Mellon’s ex¬ 
pensive Suitcase with him when he left. 
A friend noticed the suitcase some time 
later in Mike’s room in New York, where 
it was resting briefly, en route to a hock 
shop. 

“What does P. M. stand for?” Mike 
was asked. 

“Prince Michael,” he said, imperturb- 
ably. 

At the height of his Romanoff illusion, 
Mike was constantly on the wing in Key- 
stone-coppish flights from immigration 
authorities seeking to déport him. One 
day, enjoying a drink in a Manhattan 
speakeasy, he was told by the proprietor. 
Jim Moriarity, that a man from EUis 
Island was outside waiting to grab him. 

“You can get away through the kitch- 
en,” Moriarity told him solicitously. 

“A prince escape through a kitchen?” 
Mike said, drawing himself up to his full 
five-five. 

“Your uncle, the Czar, did,” Jim ob- 
served. 

“That’s different,” said Mike, and 
made his getaway. 

Even his dog was an impostor in those 


hilariously frenzied times. He had a col- 
lie which, when he was Prince Michael, 
was named Michael; when he was posing 
as the artist Rockwell Kent, the dog was 
called Sport. Prince Michael Alexandro¬ 
vitch Dmitri Obolensky Romanoff and 
Rockwell Kent were only two of the 
names Mike used at varions times. He 
also claimed he was the man who killed 
Rasputin and, when less exhilarated, the 
son of the man who killed Rasputin. He 
posed as Count Gladstone and Count de 
Rochemonde, and as a variety of cap- 
tains— Captain Chitterin, Captain 
Shaughnessy, and Captain Dmitri. He 
liked the name William, too: he was 
both William Rockefeller and William 
K. Vanderbilt. AU told, be used seven- 
teen or eighteen aliases. 

Mike made a career, when a young 
man, of getting philanthropie million- 
aires to send him to varions colleges ; for 
brief spells he was enrolled at Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton. He logged some 
time in overseas schools, as well: he 
claimed to hâve been at Eton. Oxford, 
and Cambridge, and once, pointing to a 
line in his old-leather face, he called it 
a scar from a wound sustained in a duel 
at Heidelberg in. which he killed a man. 
It seems probable he is the only vét¬ 
éran of World War I who served, simul- 
taneously, as a British lieutenant on the 
Western Front, as a Cossack colonel on 
the Eastern Front, as a Foreign Légion¬ 
naire, and as a memher of Allenby’s 
forces in Palestine. It is even possible 
that he was ail those things, since there 
is no good reason to helieve that he 
would not hâve plied his trade of im- 

AlIKE PO'SES for a royal portrait in 
his Hollywood restaurant. He resists 
movie folks’ casual styles, refuses 
to let anyone in without a necktie. 
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THE LAST OF THE ROMANOFFS 

recalls his days as a Cossack colonel. 
One of his favorite rôles: a British 
leftenant, complété with Oxford accent. 


postor as assiduously in wartime as he 
did in peacetime. No member of the 
F. B. I., the Immigration Service, Scot- 
land Yard, the French Sûreté, or Inter¬ 
pol has ever been able to produce any 
kind of record of how Mike passed his 
time during 1914-18. Mike used to dé¬ 
claré, when he was not chroniclîng his 
varions tours of military duty, that he 
really was in prison for killing that fel- 
low-student at Heidelberg. 

A few years ago, a new and impres- 
sionable acquaintance said to Mike, 
“Corne on, Mr. Romanoff, are you really 
a prince?” 

Mike was in one of his moods—cus- 
tomary for him these days—of utter 
candor. “There’s been a lot of discussion 
about that,”' he conceded. 

There never has been any discussion 
about Mike’s charm, which is instantly 
acknowledged by anyone who is in his 
regai presence for more than five min¬ 
utes. He may hâve been an orphan 
shortly after he was born, but he was 
born a gentleman. His manners are im¬ 
peccable, and his Oxford accent (culti- 
vated, but so well cultivated it is fault- 
less) is a delight to the ear; but besides 
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having those two vestigial Chesterfield- 
ian traits, he is kind, considerate, and 
thoughtful. Skeptics sometimes say that 
he is now atoning for his wild youth, 
but the fact is that even when he was 
a rogue he was kind, considerate, and 
thoughtful. Once, in Paris, he met a pub- 
licitÿ man named Frank Getty, who had 
put him up and fed him some years 
before in New York. Getty was broke. 
Mike, who as usual had got to Paris by 
stowing away, arrived with twenty dol¬ 
lars hidden in the toe of a shoe. As soon 
as he heard Getty was having a had 
time, he took off the shoe and gave him 
ten dollars. 

Such gestures made his friends not 
only love him but, on occasion, go to 
rare lengths to let the rest of the human 
race share their love. On one of his 
many voyages as a stowaway, he carried 
a “to-whom-it-may-concern” written by 
the humorist Robert Benchley, urging 
anyone who picked Mike up not to prose- 
cute him. “He is engaged in important 
research for a book he is writing about 
stowaways,” the letter said. It was com¬ 
mun for peuple whom Mike had de- 
luded to introduce him to new victims. 
Some were touched by the fact that he 
had deigned to hoodwink them. Typical 
is the testimony of H. Michaelyan, a New 
York art dealer, who took Mike to law 
when he sold a painting for him, and 
then was tardy in forwarding the check. 

“He is a remarkable man,” Michaelyan 
said. “I believe his name will go down 
in history.” He added wistfully, “Perhaps 
mine will go down in history with his.” 

What’s in a Name? 

As H. Michaelyan predicted, the name 
under which Mike Romanoff will go down 
in history is Mike Romanoff, but as 
Mike himself has said, over the years 
there has been considérable discussion, 
even violent controversy, as to what the 
name actually was or, for that matter, is. 
People who devoted years of their lives, 
as well as thousands of dollars of tax- 
payers’ money, to this knotty problem 
invariahly wound up asserting that they 
were uncertain. Mike himself, at sixty- 
eight, appears to he not too certain. 

The Immigration Service, concealing 
its apoplectic frustration behind govern- 
mentese which converts rage to controlled 
poetry, says he was born in Vilna, Russia, 
in 1890 and was brought to the U. S. by 
his parents at the âge of six. Mike 
himself later claimed—or, sometimes, 
didn’t daim—that he was sent to Hills- 
boro, Illinois, with a group of New York 
City orphans in 1904. Alva Johnston, 
who wrote six articles about Mike, five 
in one magazine and one in another, 
said in the sériés that Mike was sent 
West at seventeen, and in the one-shot 
that he was sent west at fourteen. This 
does not reffect upon Johnston as a 
reporter; it only makes him one of that 
incalculable assemblage to whom Mike 


told one story one minute and another 
the next. Not long ago, seeking to pin 
Mike down, a friend asked him which 
version was true. “Oh, dear boy,” said 
Mike, “why bring up ail that?” 

Early Training for His Career 

Before being deported to Hillsboro, 
Mike had rattled in and out of six 
different orphanages, the superintendents 
of ail of which hreathed audihly with 
relief upon his departure. In Hillsboro 
he was placed in the care of one Judge 
Kronk, who was kindly but exacting. 
Mike’s name at this time was Harry 
Gerguson, and because of it he effected 
his first imposture. The name sounded 
funny to his schoolmates, for some rea- 
son, and Mike changed it to Ferguson. 
Shortly thereafter he changed his resi- 
dencç, as well. The Judge demanded too 
much Work, and Mike ran away to sleep 
in the churchyard of the Presbyterian 
church. 

Sympathetic Hillsboroites took pity on 
the boy in the churchyard, and a bank 
vice-president took him in, thereby be- 
coming the first in an endless succession 
of rich men who were générons to Mike, 
sometimes willingly, sometimes not. Mike 
eventually left Hillsboro for good and 
went back to New York, where he stayed 
briefly with an uncle, Joseph Blomberg, 
who sent him into a factory to learn 
huttonhole-making. Then he was sent to 
Litchfield, Illinois, where he chiefly dis- 
tinguished himself by punching the 
school superintendent in the nose. Ac- 
cording to one version, the superinten¬ 
dent hrought this on himself by question- 
ing Mike’s oft-voiced assertion that he 
was the son of the late Prime Minister 
of England, William Gladstone. Years 
later, in the summer of 1956, he told his 
friend Humphrey Bogart, who used to 
play chess with him in the restaurant 
every day at noon, that he had returned 
to Hillsboro in 1923, wearing a monocle 
and carrying a cane, posing as a British 
army officer. He delivered a lecture on 
World War I and was given a gala 
welcome by the community. Bogart later 
mentioned this to a friend, who asked 
Mike about it in the summer of 1958. 

“1 wonder what could hâve made 
Bogey invent that taie?” Mike said. 

Mike first went abroad in 1914. or 
possibly 1913. As previously noted in this 
jumbled narrative, no one has ever been 
able to find out exactly what he did do 
between ’14 and ’18, but at one time 
during this period he posed as one Wil- 
loughby de Burke. Finally the British 
government lost patience with him and 
asked him to leave. He went promptly 
to Paris, where he decided that the title 
of Earl, which he had used on occasion 
in England, was not high enough. “At- 
tracted by the vacancies in the Romanoff 
household,” Alva Johnston later wrote, 
“he became a Romanoff.” Rich, gay 


Americans around the Ritz Bar lent him 
sums of money, and Mike suddenly real- 
ized he had struck gold. He promptly 
returned to the United States. 

Now began the long, extended cat-and- 
mouse game that was to go on for nearly 
thirty years. Mike arrived on the Presi¬ 
dent Adams carrying papers from mil- 
lionaires introducing him to other 
millionaires as an authentic prince of 
the royal house of Russia. He kept these 
concealed as he told the authorities at 
Ellis Island that he was Harry Gerguson. 
The unfeeling officers insisted that he 
had been born in Vilna. Mike said his 
memory was had; there were those eight 
years he had spent in prison in Germany, 
after ail, and an expérience like that 
could aSect a man’s mind. The officers 
took a dim view of this prison term 
and decided to déport him. Mike nipped 
ont of Ellis Island one night and began 
a sériés of réunions with old Ritz Bar 
friends who were now patrons of New 
York speakeasies. He was wearing a silk 
hat, and said he had experienced some 
difficulty keeping it on his head as he 
swam across New York hàrbor. 

Rich Little Poor Boy 

Seventeen days later, Mike, ensconced 
in a suite he somehow had persuaded 
the management of the Hôtel Belmont 
to give him, received the press. He com- 
plained that he could find no gainful 
employment; although he was willing 
to work at any menial job, when he 
went seeking employment people laughed 
at him. They did not believe that a 
youth who had been used to $100,000 
a year for walking-around money could 
be serious about wanting to find work. 
Again the rich were sympathetic, and 
Mike’s life became one long round of 
long country weekends, champagne, and 
caviar. “Ah,” he would say of the latter, 
“this is a close approximation of the 
kind we had at home.” 

Mike always went first-chair, even 
when he had been locked out of his hôtel 
room. He perfected the art of sleeping 
in his clothes without wrinkling them; 
he was then, as now, one of the best- 
dressed men in the country. He smoked 
only Royal Yacht, a Dunhill tobacco that 
sold for around ten dollars a pound, a 
taste he said he had picked up from 
the Prince of Wales. Once, strolling into 
DunhiU’s to buy around a half-ton of 
this mixture, on crédit, naturally, he was 
surprised by S. J. Ballinger, the manager, 
who had known him—and prosecuted 
him—in England some years before. “Ah, 
Mr. Ballinger, this is a pleasant en- 
counter indeed,” said Mike, hastily 
changing his order to a small pouch of 
tobacco, which he paid for in cash. Bal¬ 
linger later became Mike’s friend, since 
Mike converted any number of million- 
aires to Royal Yacht for the sole purpose 
of filling his pouch from their humidors. 


Ironically, there is a Dunhill’s shop next 
door to Romanoff’s in Beverly Hills today. 
It moved into the neighborhood because, 
like the owners of the other expensive 
shops nearby, the management hoped 
that some of Mike’s wealthy trade would 
stop in on the way to or from Romanofi’s. 

“How nice to be neighbors,” Mike 
greeted the manager. “l’ve been a Dun- 
hilTs man for décades.” 

Noble Manners 

This was a typical Romanofi ploy. His 
manners would make Amy Vanderbilt 
seem like a fishwife. It was always his 
habit, even when confronted by the most 
irate and obdurate policeman, to conduct 
himself with the polite restraint of a 
vicar at a garden party; once, when he 
talked the authorities at Ellis Island into 
letting him go to Manhattan “to pick up 
a few belongings,” he so overcame the ac- 
companying officer with charm, as well as 
booze supplied by friends, that Mike had 
to see to it that his guard got home safely. 

In 1927, Mike went to Hollywood, 
where he was enthusiastically welcomed 
by the many celebrities who remembered 
him from his New York speakeasy days. 
He was wined, dined, and introduced to 
the wealthy widow of a Chicago méat 
packer, who was delighted to let him 
introduce her into the upper circles of 
the colony. Presently he sought more 
gainful employment, and was hired as 
technical director for a film called The 


Desired Woman, principally because he 
convinced the producer that he had been 
with the British army as an officer in 
the Sudan. A reviewer for the New York 
Times, Mordaunt Hall, who had also 
been a British army officer, later de- 
clared that the picture was almost totally 
inaccurate, but that did nothing to harm 
Mike’s status. He promptly sold a scé¬ 
nario to another studio. “It was not 
picturized,” Mike’s Boswell, Johnston, 
later wrote, “because it was found that 
Mike’s idea had been plagiarized from 
him twenty years earlier by John Gals- 
worthy.” Even that did not prevent Mike 
from being hired again as a technical 
director, this time for an epic about life 
in Russia during the days of his ances- 
tors, the Czars. The job would hâve been 
an unnerving expérience for the ordinary 
impostor, for there were any number of 
genuine Russians in the studio at the 
time and Mike always had been plagued 
by an annoying inability to speak his 
native tongue. Approached by people who 
knew Russian, he would déclaré that it 
brought him too much mental anguish 
to speak the language. Nevertheless, 
Mike was so equal to this occasion in 
the studio that he made the real Russians 
look like impostors. One was Theodor 
Lodijensky, who had been a general in 
the Russian army. Lodijensky, angered 
by Mike’s savoir faire, hired a private 
eye to assemble a dossier on him, a job 
that took roughly nine minutes. He pre- 
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FRANK SINATRA, one of many stars who are Romanoff fans, chats with Mike 
and wife Gloria, whom he married in 1948. Char lie Chaplin, James Cagney, and 
Humphrey Bogart were among hackers when he opened restaurant in 1936. 
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Mike Romanoff 


sented his evidence to the head of the 
studio, and Mike was called in. Mike did 
not even glance at General Lodijensky’s 
papers. He confronted the General coldly 
and said, “Ah, yes—I believe I remember 
y ou. Were you not a restaurateur in 
New York? Did you not hâve a small, 
rather grubby place in Fifty-seventh 
Street known as The Russian Eagle?” 

The General was guilty on both counts. 

“1 thought as much,” said Prince Mi¬ 
chael. “1 believe I used to buy my liquor 
front you.” 

By now the General’s face was a deep, 
impérial purple. “This man,” he shouted, 
“is accusing me of being a bootleggerl” 

A Royal Coup 

“Not at ail, dear fellow,” said His 
Highness. “A Romanoff never dégradés 
himself in a controversy with an infe- 
rior.” He inclined his head and strolled 
from the room. 

To the considérable indignation of 
Mike’s friends, the General had the last 
Word. He gave his evidence to a Los 
Angeles newspaper. Mike, exposed in 
ail his royal glory, deemed it wise to 
return to New York. 

Before his second trip to Hollywood 
in 1931 he had a sériés of blithely 
harrowing adventures both in New York 
and in varions cities of what he used 
to call “The Interior,” meaning ail U. S. 
territory outside New York. In one, he 
sold a wealthy Cleveland lady a painting 
out of the famed Romanoff Collection, 
for $1,500—the trouble was, it already 
belonged to the Cleveland Muséum of 
Art, and the lady and her chauffeur had 


a terrible time convincing the authorities 
it was hers. She was nearly arrested 
when she tried to daim it. Shortly there- 
after, Mike turned up in Woodstock, 
New York, where he became a kind of 
man-of-aU-work in the home of Rockwell 
Kent, the artist. This proved to be valu- 
able training; when Mike got back to 
Hollywood it enabled him to prétend to 
be Rockwell Kent for several weeks, in 
which time he permitted a number of 
bookstore proprietors to give him auto- 
graphing parties. At one party Mike met 
a couple named Robert and Katharine 
Barrett, who were writing a book about 
Patagonia. As Kent, he generously of- 
fered to do everything for them: illus- 
trate the book, write a préfacé for it, 
design the jacket, and, presumably, chew 
the wood pulp for its paper. They wired 
this intelligence to their eastern pub- 
lishers, and, as it turned out, Mike had 
donc his impersonatee a good turn. The 
real Rockwell Kent was hired for the 
job. Also, as Kent later said, his books 
never had enjoyed such good sales in 
Hollywood. 

Back to the Aristocracy 
Mike was not satisfied to continue 
posing as Kent on the West Coast. His 
aristocratie sensibilities found the por- 
trayal of a commoner distasteful, or at 
least not lucrative enough. He reverted 
to his old rôle, and again was exposed 
by the furious General Lodijensky. Mike 
returned to New York, but by then the 
impostor business was getting barder and 
barder, even for a man of his massive 
resourcefulness. He took the boat for 


France and his old headquarters, the 
Ritz in Paris, where the management 
refused to readmit him until he settled 
an enormous bill he had skipped out on 
during the early 1920’s. 

“Nonsense, my good fellow,” Mike said 
condescendingly to a hapless assistant 
manager. “Don’t you know that ail bills 
in France are canceled after seven 
years?” The management gave him a 
suite. 

An Expensive Taste 

After approximately a year of adven- 
turous masquerading, he stowed away on 
a liner bound for America by claiming to 
be a newspaperman assigned to do an in¬ 
terview with Andrew W. Mellon. Again, 
in New York Harbor, he skinned away 
from the immigration authorities, but 
this time his princely tastes got him 
into trouble. He was arrested in Dunhill’s 
as he was about to charge up some of 
his favorite Royal Yacht. 

Now, miraculously enough, the law, 
which always had appeared to detest the 
Prince, came over to his side. A fédéral 
judge, John C. Knox, who must hâve 
been an extraordinarily decent man, de- 
tected the good qualities that Mike had 
labored so long to conceal. The judge 
said that Mike “never had a chance.” Al- 
though he did sentence Mike to three 
months in jail for per jury, he ordered 
the immigration authorities to stop har- 
assing the poor orphan. Mike had been 
guilty of per jury, in fact, but it was 
honorable guilt. He had told the im¬ 
migration men that he had corne into the 
United States through Canada, solely to 
protect the friends who had helped him 
get off the ship. 

Both the judge and the prosecutor, 
U. S. Attorney William B. Herlands, had 
private conférences with Mike in which 
they urged him to go straight. He agreed. 
Since then he has not had the slightest 
difficulty with the law. That was twenty- 
six years ago. There remained, however, 
the problem of getting by. Mike soon 
decided that he had better leave New 
York, where the temptation to be a prince 
was almost too strong for him to resist. 
He thought he would like to go to the 
country; he had fond memories of his 
Illinois adolescence, and while preparing 
to impersonate Rockwell Kent at the 
latter’s house he had discovered that he 
had a green thumb. When a friend of 
his bought an estate near Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, Mike was charmed by the 
chance to manage it. Even in these 
bucolic surroundings, however, he was 
not quite himself, whoever that was; the 
Word around the neighborhood was that 
a Professer John William Adams, of 
Yale, had taken the farmhouse to devote 
his middle years to writing a book called 
The Philosophy of History. 



MIKE LIGHTS IIP for Lauren Bacall during a party given for Tennessee 
Williams. Mike and her late husband, Humphrey Bogart, were close friends. 
Bogart is the only man he ever aUowed to enter his restaurant without a tie. 
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AMONG NOTABLES who helped Mike lay cornerstone for restaurant in 1951: 
Ronald Coleman and wife; Gable and wife. Lady Ashley Cooper; Joseph 
Cotton. Mike now also owns “Romanoff’s” in Palm Springs and San Francisco. 


In 1936 Mike turned up in New York 
again and told friends that he was head- 
ing for Hollywood, so that he could 
make his fortune as a technical consult¬ 
ant and eventually retire to Virginia to 
finish his scholarly book. Tbere were 
several advances made, and several false 
(although well-meaning) starts. Pres- 
ently a couple of drinking companions 
staked him to an old automobile and he 
made his way west. He arrived in Holly¬ 
wood like a hero. The people of the 
films like nothing hetter than a flesh- 
and-blood illusion, and Mike had become 
a kind of Paul Bunyan of the charming 
con men who from time to time had 
worked the colony. A friend, Léo Mor- 
rison, took him to a gambling casino 
called the Clover Glub, and when it got 
out that Mike was in town the place 
was packed. The management offered him 
a deal: if he would corne in every night, 
having previously mentioned to people 
that he would be there, he would he 
permitted to win from time to time. 
This plan appealed to Mike. “He was 
the best floor show in Hollywood simply 
by being himself,” a friend recalls. In 
order to get a working wardrobe, Mike 
made a deal with James Oviatt, a haber- 
dashery proprietor, who outfitted him in 
the style to which he felt he should be 
accustomed, and permitted him to pay 
his bill at a few dollars per month. Oviatt 
later said that he had never had a cus- 
tomer who paid him with such regularity. 
Indeed, Mike always has heen scrupulous 
about repaying loans. 

The Clover Cluh eventually closed, hut 
when it did, several other restaurants 
invited Mike to make nightly appear- 
ances. They offered him percentages for 
the hig spenders he might hring in. 

The Emperor’s Dining Room 

Mike declined these offers. He had 
other plans; apparently the atmosphère 
of the Clover Cluh had appealed to him. 
Forgetting that he once had contemptu- 
ously dismissed General Theodor Lodijen- 
^y as “a restaurateur,” Mike begafi invit- 
ing the people he knew to invest sums in 
the restaurant he wished to opMi. He sold 
stock at fifty dollars a share, and within 
a short time he had sold enough to open 
his place. Among his early investors were 
John Hay Whitney, Robert Benchley, 
Charles Chaplin, Humphrey Bogart, and 
James Cagney. Ail told, he managed to 
raise around six thousand dollars, after 
which he talked a real estate man into 
building him a place. His silverware came 
from a hardware store, and for opening 
night he borrowed $210 to use as change. 
The place was an instantaneous hit, and 
in less than a decade Mike was thinking 
of expanding. This time he asked John 
Hay Whitney for a loan a bit larger 
than the $310 the millionaire had put 


up in the first place. Whitney sent him 
a check for $2,000 and a note saying, 
“This is the least I can do for my 
emperor.” 

The restaurant, now located on South 
Rodeo Drive just below Wilshire Boule¬ 
vard, is a superb one. It makes the rest 
of the elaborate Hollywood places look 
like beaneries. It is beautifully appointed 
(in the har are a half-dozen photographs 
and drawings of the proprietor as a 
hobo prince), its service is swift and 
quiet, its food is first-class. About the 
only objection one might make to it is 
that it is one of the few places in its 
price hracket where the customer is 
wrong more often than he k right. Mike 
opérâtes it in an Olympian manner. 
Although he has mdlowed, there were 
days when he refused to bow to the Hol¬ 
lywood elite. Not even millionaire How¬ 
ard Hughes can get into Romanoff’s with- 
out a necktie. The one man who could 
was Humphrey Bogart—and he only in 
the waning months of his life, when he 
was dying of cancer. 

The Prince Takes a Wife 

In 1948, a young, dark-haired woman 
iiamed Gloria Lister went to work for 
Mike as a book.keeper. He was so im- 
pressed hy her ability, over and above 
lier striking prettiness, that he married 
her shortly thereafter. Mike is not pre- 
cisely domesticated these days, but his 
life is more settled than it used to he. 
He has not entirely forgotten his days as 
Prince, even though he rarely discusses 


them. Once, not long ago, speaking of 
Irving Paul Lazar, a pint-sized literary 
agent who rides about in a Rolls-Royce 
and affects varions other symhols of 
wealth and high birth, Mike said, “He is 
so élégant, I am thinking of hequeathing 
him my crown.” There are some who 
believe Mike will never be able to forget 
that he once convinced many people that 
he was of royal birth. 

Noblesse Oblige 

Last year, Mike decided to clear up 
once and for ail the status of his Ameri¬ 
can citizenship. He went to Washington 
and lobbied in Congress for a spécial act 
to make him a citizen, a process that often 
is necessary when the records and/or 
officiais are confused. To the surprise 
of no one, he was successful, and a few 
months later his old friends, the immi¬ 
gration authorities, invited. him to take 
the oath of loyalty to the United States. 
As he was going through the ceremonies, 
a clerk called for ail persons of noble 
birth to renounce their titles of nobility. 
Mike, to whom this was a solemn oc¬ 
casion, naturally did not move. The clerk 
stared at him expectantly. Mike still did 
not move. Presently the clerk whispered, 
“Hadn’t y ou hetter do it?” 

Mike’s eyes grew large. Then he 
shrugged. And. with a wide, beaming 
smile, His Impérial Highness the Prince 
Michael Alexandrovitch Dmitri Oholen- 
sky Romanoff, nephew of the last Czar 
of ail the Russias, raised his hand and 
renounced his title. The End 
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He woke up broke, jobless, and mad at everybody in the world— 
nothfng left but two hundred dollars în the teapot and a lovely, 
reckless wife determined to spend ît ail in one wild splurge 

BY BEN MASSELINK ILLUSTRATED BY MAC CONNER 


H e had moped for a day, and now 
the second day was even worse. 
It was raining. “Ohhhhh!” 
George moaned, first hearing the rain, 
the rain having wakened him; then, 
opening one slow eye, he saw it blurring 
the window. “Now it’s even raining.” 

Louise, warm and wormlike, stirred 
next to him. “Hmmmm?” 

“It’s raining,” he said. 

“Go back to sleep,” she said. 

With a theatrical sigh. George fell 
back on the pillow. He lay rigid and 
stared at the ceiling, hating the rain, 
hating this day, hating the ceiling, loving 
his wife. 

As he had not done in three years, 
and especially on a weekday, he threw 
back the covers and bounced out of bed. 
He usually had to be prodded by his 
wife. Now the bitterness prodded him. 
The fury stirred around and around 
inside him, and whipped him into violent 
activity. In the bathroom he brushed his 
teeth so vigorously, it was as if he wanted 
to brush them right out of his head. He 
parted his hair with a comb, and wished 
it were a scalpel. 

Now what to do? He stood in the 
bedroom fully dressed. The frantic speed 


which had governed his mornings for the 
past three years was still with him. He 
could not shake it. It was like a narcotic 
coursing thrpugh his veins. Even though 
it had no place to go, his body rushed 
through the early morning ritual from 
force of habit. 

Make the cofiee, squeeze the orange. 
He could hâve eggs this morning. He 
could hâve ten dozen eggs and fry them 
one at a time. He had time. He had time 
to eat steadily for forty, fifty years. But 
ail he wanted was orange juice and cof- 
fee. His stomach had not yet heard about 
this new type of retirement plan. 

A tall, thin man of twenty-eight, he 
walked out of the bedroom and into the 
kitchen. 

Squeeze the orange. “Where are the 
oranges?” he shouted angrily, hating it 
that his wife was asleep when he could 
sleep, too—never having hated it before 
when he couldn’t sleep and had to go to 
work. “Where areAhe damned orangesi” 
he shouted again, even after he had 
found them under the sink. 

He heard Louise moan in the bedroom. 
He grinned wickedly, and savagely sliced 
an orange in two. The water in the 
whistling kettle had just started to hum. 


He dumped coffee into the dripolater. 
He squeezed the oranges as if they were 
the small heads of ail the bosses in ail 
the World. The kettle hummed louder. 
Now, right now, he should take off the 
kettle before it started to whistle. Before 
its penetrating scream tore the house 
apart and shattered the glass and 
cracked the mirrors and caused unseen 
dogs to howl. But he didn’t. He let it 
stay on the burner. 

penetrating that it entered his ear like 
an ice pick and kept going and going 
and going, “eeeeeee!” out the other ear. 

« 1 * /ry God!” Louise stumbled into 
W I kitchen and turned the gas 
-LT .L off under the kettle. It was very 
quiet. “What are you trying to do?” she 
asked, yawning and rubbing her eyes. 

“It’s raining,” he said. 

“I know that.” 

Ah, she was lovely. Sleep soft, sleep 
warm. Her lips were sleep-swollen. He 
took her, as warm as a bug, in his arms. 
“What are we going to do?” he asked her 
sleep-smelling ear. 

“Certainly not sleep, I can see that.” 

“Aw, baby,” he said to her straw hair. 


"Ifs raining,” he said bitterly. "Go back to sleep,” she murmured. 
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“I love you so, and we were going up so 
high, and now everything has exploded 
and we stand looking down at the ruins.” 

“My!” She grinned. “The copywriter 
speaks.” 

“That’s the way it is.” 

“It’s not the end of the world, you 
know.” 

“Why isn’t it?” 

She glanced out the window. “ 'Course 
I can’t really tell with the rain, but I 
don’t think it is. However, for ail we 
know, the ark might be loading now.” 
She turned to the stove. “l’il fix you 
some eggs.” 

“1 don’t want eggs.” 

The eggs went down like wet cotton, 
and the toast was as appetizing as a 
folded, paper napkin. 

“Wow!” He stood up and pounded his 
chest. “Breakfast like that makes you 
feel alive! Alive, I say!” He fell grum- 
bling into a living room chair. She 
brought him the paper. 

“Good. The morning disasters,” he 
said, looking briefly at the front page. 
He turned to the want ads, bending over 
the small print. 

«-■••■■ere’s one for a shipping clerk. 

I—I And a skip tracer. I remember 
A-i- taking that course in college. 
Skipping traces, elementary and ad- 
vanced. Or was it tracing skips? And 
here’s another opening for a honing ma¬ 
chine operator, and one for a master 
plaster pattern maker. Hold on here! At 
last l’ve found the job! An electrical har- 
ness designer. I design this electrical har- 
ness, see, for this horse, and the horse 
hâtes it. It tickles.” 

She stood in the kitchen, washing the 
dishes, smiling fondly at her bitter hus- 
band. 

“I could be a skin mill operator or a 
poodle clipper,” he went on. “Someone 
wants them. Or an RE salesman. Lots 
of them needed.” 

Louise looked at him with soft, blue 
eyes. “Now, George, stop it.” 

“Stop it? What do you mean? Don’t 
you want me to get a job, make money, 
bring home the bacon? That’s it!” He 
rattled the paper and peered at the small 
print. “Our problem is solved. Here’s an 
opening for a bacon salesman. Instead 
of trying to «ell it, I just bring it home.” 
He let the paper slip from his hands. 
“Aw, nuts.” 

She came over and sat on the arm 
of his chair and kissed his forehead. 
“Aw, baby, don’t fight it so. Tomorrow 
you’ll feel better. Tomorrow it’ll be sunny 
and you’ll go out and find another job.” 

He grunted. “Louise, face it. I won’t. 
Look at the paper. Six billion unem- 
ployed.” 

“Oh, not six billion! My goodness!” 

“Well, somewhere in there. People are 
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laying off people ail over the world.” He 
jumped to his feet and started pacing 
the room. “And just when I thought we 
had it made. We were climbing and 
climbing but hadn’t quite reached to 
where I wanted to be, but almost, the 
summit was in sight, and then somebody 
tripped me with the hook end of ah 
umbrella and I went tumbling ail the 
way back down to the bottom.” 

“But you can climb up again.” 

«y^limb? Crawl, you mean. Never 
f make it in forty years. Won’t even 
get where I was two days ago. 
Damn. Those years were the cream, baby, 
don’t you see? If I didn’t make it then, 
why I never will.” He sighed. “1 wanted 
to be with the big fellas like my boss. 
He goes to Twenty One and Escargots for 
lunch, and the waiters know his name.” 

“George, promise me you won’t get 
mad if I teU you something.” 

“Sure.” 

“1 bet. Anyway. Now l’m not saying 
for sure that this is the reason, because 
now that this recession is on, no one 
can tell . . 

“Go on, go on. What are you going 
to say that’s going to get me mad?” 

“Well. You undersell yourself.” 

“What?” 

“Now wait a minute, be quiet, let me 
finish. It’s true. George. Take right now. 
You’re thinking négative.” 

“Well, my goodness, why shouldn’t I 
be? What normal guy who just got fired 
wouldn’t think négative?” 

“You lack confidence. You’re a good 
advertising man. Well, talk it up. No 
one else is going to do your talking for 
you. Be grand. Be splendid. Go to those 
élégant cafés once in a while even though 
you can’t afford it. That’s the way things 
are done. People are impressed by that. 
Now, you know this to be true: You’re 
out of a job and no one wants you. It’s 
sort of a poor, beaten look people hâve 
when they’re not working, and the way 
it should be, employers should put out 
their hands to help them. But they don’t. 
They like the look and smell of success. 
Instinctively they recognize it and they 
want it. Believe me, as soon as you get 
one job, I bet you’ll hâve olîers for three 
more. That’s just the way things work. 
Take a guy and a girl. A guy doesn’t 
want a girl who falls ail over him. But 
the girl who stands slightly aloof, grand, 
splendid, why she’s-got guys falling ail 
over her. It’s wrong, I know, but that’s 
just the way things are.” 

George just looked glum. 

“Let’s get out of this house of gloom,” 
Louise said, standing up. 

“In the rain?” 

“We can go to a movie.” 

“A movie in the daytime, even in the 
rain, makes me feel soiled and lonely. 


What a sense of dusty guilt there is 
in sitting in the darkness and watching 
successfui people making love by sunny 
swimming pools.” 

“Well, what’ll we do, then? We can’t 
sit around and mope ail day like we did 
yesterday.” 

“Let’s look at TV.” He grinned evilly. 
“On how to make kumquat jelly and 
Linda’s Other Life and be spiritually 
stimulated by stimulating spiritualists.” 
He paused and gazed at the ceiling. “On 
a rainy day,” he said dreamily, “you 
want one touch of glamour. You want 
to sit in some élégant bar ail done in 
burgundy and brocade and be served 
sensational drinks born in Bali by a 
dignified, very old waiter. And then hâve 
him bring you small, spiced things in 
silver chafing dishes.” 

Her face brightened. “Well, we could 
do that. Be élégant. We’ve got the 
money.” 

“Baby, you’ve gone nuts. We’ve got a 
couple hundred dollars in the teapot, 
sure, but that’s it, that’s ail of it.” 

“We were saving that for a rainy day,” 
she said with a smile. 

“Yeah. Big joke.” 

“Let’s not feel poor, sweetie. It beats 
you down to feel poor.” 

“Face it. That’s what we are. Poor. 
Out of a job, out on a limb in the rain.” 

“Something has to be done to get you 
out of this black frame of mind.” 

“Go bake an arsenic pie like Mom 
used to bake.” 

“Pm going to get dressed.” 

“For what?” 

“1 don’t know. Just to get dressed.” 

“I don’t know why I got dressed.” He 
looked down at his shirt and tie. “Awful 
habit, dressing. Maybe I could get a job 
at the YMCA pool.” 

He sat there moping, the paper scat- 
tered around his feet as he imagined 
his life to be. She went into the bedroom 
and paused in front of the mirror, not 
seeing herself. One fingertip went to her 
lips. She smiled. She quickly sat down 
on the unmade bed and reached under 
the téléphoné table for the classified 
section of the city directory. 

He heard her talking through the 
closed door and he thought that she was 
talking to him. “What?” he said. 

G eorge went into the bedroom. She 
was slipping a new dress over her 
head. “Where you going?” 

She grinned. “To put up some kum¬ 
quat jelly.” 

“Oh, is that your kumquat jelly dress? 
l’ve never been in the house before when 
you put up kumquat jelly and didn’t 
realize that you had to hâve this spécial 
dress for it.” 

“It’s mandatory. It gives the jelly that 
indescrihable something.” 


There was a dignified knock on the 
front door. 

“Now who could that be?” she said. 

“Probably your lover. Doesn’t know 
that the old man is ont of a job and 
hanging around the bouse, barefooted, 
bearded, cackling and eating mustard 
greens and hog backs.” 

She pressed past him and walked out 
into the living room. He stood in the 
doorway and watched her neat hips and 
her trim legs. She opened the front door. 
A man in a dark uniform stood rigidly 
there and removed his billed cap. 

“The police!” George gasped. “They 
discovered the theft of the paper clip.” 

“How do you do,” Louise was saying. 
She shook the cop’s hand. “l’m very glad 
to meet you.” 

“The car will be at the Eighty-third 
Street entrance, madam.” 

“Very well.” 

The man vanished. She shut the door. 

George stood there with his mouth 
open. 

Louise said gaily, “Put on your jacket, 
dear, and I think you’d better wear a 
hat and a raincoat too. It always looks 
better in restaurants when you hâve some- 
thing to check, don’t you think? It 
doesn’t look as if you’d just run across 
the Street, breathless, for a ham sand¬ 
wich.” 

He stood there, speechless. She opened 
the door, and, smiling, turned toward 
him. “Aren’t you coming?” 

don’t know. I guess l’m coming. 

I The suspense is prodding me.” He 

X. put on his raincoat and hat and 
they took the elevator down to the 
lobljy and went out the Eighty-third 
Street entrance. There at the curb, 
stretching from New York to Detroit, as 
black and shiny as a patent leather shoe, 
crouched a low limousine. 

“Who died?” George asked. 

Snapping open a large black umbrella, 
the chauffeur rushed to the steps and 
took them over to the car. “Sir, madam,” 
he said softly and opened the rear door 
of the limousine. George watched Louise, 
round-hipped and lovely as she bent over, 
be swallowed by the long, black car. 

“Hey, wait!” he said, following her 
inside, turning around like a dog before 
he sank back in the soft seat. “What 
is this?” He looked around the beige 
interior, which was as well appointed as 
a sultan’s bedroom. Already the big car 
was purring softly toward Fifth Avenue. 

“Get ready to start feeling rich,” 
Louise said, wallowing in the seat. 

“Who’s paying for it? Don’t answer 
that. Now, according to ail the TV stufî 
l’ve seen, you’re supposed to hâve been 
socking some of my paycheck away ail 
these years so that by this time, when 
l’m out of a job and it looks hopeless, 


you can produce this money from the 
sugar bowl and we can open our own 
advertising agency and make millions 
and buy this car.” He looked over at 
her. “But that isn’t it, is it?” 

“No, it isn’t,” she said. “It’s the two 
hundred dollars in the teapot.” 

He groaned. He sank back in the seat 
and stretched out his legs. They didn’t 
reach the back of the front seat. He 
opened one bleak eye. The rolling room 
was enormous. He pushed himself to his 
feet and stood crouching. He held out 
his arms. “Shall we dance?” Immediately 
he fell back in the seat. “You must be 
mad,” he said. 

ell, it’s raining,” she explained. 
“And if we walked to lunch, 
we’d get wet.” 

“That’s logical. That’s good thinking. 
Let me see, now, l’m a little behind 
here. Let’s run through it again briefly. 
Two days ago I was fired. Yesterday . . .” 

“You moped.” 

“Yes, yesterday I moped. Man needs 
one good day of moping. Calms the 
blood. And today it was raining and we 
ate Band-Aids for breakfast and decided 
it was hopeless. We are broke and out 
of a job. We will hâve to scrimp and 
save and put up kumquat jelly until I 
find another job, which I very much 
doubt that I can. Now. Now, we are 
riding in a limousine which must cost 
ail of ten dollars an hour, easy.” 

“Twenty-five,” she said. “With chauf¬ 
feur.” 

He jerked upright and reached for 
the door. She pulled him back in the 
seat. “Sit back and enjoy it, sweetie,” 
she said. “It’s too late now.” 

The limousine pulled up to the curb. 
Leaning forward. George peered out the 
window. “Oh, my God!” he said, seeing 
the red and white striped awning and 
the doorman coming toward the car. “Es¬ 
cargots. The most expensive place in 
town.” 

“Of course,” Louise said. “You your- 
self said that on a rainy day you wanted 
one touch of glamour.” 

“A touch! This is a blow!” 

The car door was open. Louise was 
pressing something into his hand. 
“Louise! Five bucks!” 

“For the nice man.” She jolted him 
in the ribs. Grinning nervously. George 
stepped out. The doorman’s soft white 
glove ate the five dollars. He touched 
his cap and bowed. “Madam, sir.” 

“In about two hours, Charles,” Louise 
said to the chauffeur. He nodded, and 
the long black car sizzled away down 
the wet Street. George stood in front of 
the café and gawked up at the buildings 
as if this were his first time in New 
York. Louise nudged him. “Inside, hick.” 

Inside it was dark and quiet and wine 


red and smelled like spiced money. The 
check girl took George’s coat and hat. 
He would hâve to buy them back later. 
“Name, please?” a bowing man asked. 

“Toliver,” Louise said. “1 called about 
an hour ago.” 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Toliver.” He looked at 
his list. “Right this way, please.” 

It was rich and warm and wine red 
and white linen and sparkling silver and 
discreetly tinkling crystal. It was all like 
a cask of jewels thirty feet beneath the 
Mediterranean. The diners were distin- 
guished. George didn’t dare look at them 
as he and Louise followed the maitre d’ 
to their table. He held the chair out for 
Louise, and George saw her hand him 
something and he bowed graciously and 
snapped out two enormous menus. George 
looked at the menu. It was as large as 
a circus poster and not as funny. It was 
all in French. He couldn’t read a thing 
except the date. 

“1 guess this stuff is all free,” he said. 
“There are no prices.” 

He heard Louise purring French to 
the old, dignified waiter. “Escargots . . . 
Filets de Sole Saute Meuniere ... Coq au 
Vin de Bourgogne . . . Filet de Boeuf en 
Croustade . . .” 

The waiter brought the bottle of wine 
around for George’s inspection. He didn’t 
know what he was supposed to do. The 
waiter stood by George’s side holding 
the bottle of wine, the white towel 
slipped seductively aside to reveal the 
label, like a nurse showing off a baby 
to a proud father. George grinned fool- 
ishly. The waiter poured the champagne. 

They ate snails which had been force- 
fed to death with garlic buds. They ate 
Dover sole which had thrown up their 
fins in despair and drowned themselves 
in a golden sauce. With the gin and the 
wine in him. George found the courage 
to look around the élégant café, 

T here they were, the giants of New 
York. The account executives and 
the vice-presidents and the chairmen 
of the boards. The actors and actresses, 
the writers and the editors. 

Suddenly he slid down in his seat. 
“Hey!” he whispered to Louise. “There’s 
my boss; I mean my ex-boss.” 

“Sit up, dear.” 

“1 don’t want him to see me.” 

“Why not? He’s nothing to you any 
more. Sit up. You look like a school boy 
caught at a matinée.” 

They ate a chicken that had died 
while drinking red wine, and a tiny filet 
all covered with mushrooms. 

“Why, hello there, Toliver.” George 
felt the firm hand on his shoulder and 
gulped at the familiar voice. 

He nodded guiltily. “Hello, Mr. 
Knight.” 

Mr. Knight’s eyes swept over their 
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table, the remains of the chicken, the 
beef, the bottles of wine. “May I présent 
my wife?” George stumbled to his feet. 

Louise gave the ex-boss a cool hand 
and a cool smile. 

Knight stood by their table with a 
puzzled look on his face. He seemed to 
be at a loss for words. “Enjoy your 
lunch?” he asked. 

“It’s up to its own good standard,” 
Louise said casually. 

The waiter brought a great blue flam- 
ing dish of cherries. 

7 "es, hmmm,” Mr. Knight said. 

Y “Never seen you here. Didn’t think 

JL you knew about this place.” 

“Why, we practically discovered it,” 
Louise said. “But that was years and 
years ago. Years.” 

Mr. Knight backed away. “Well, nice 
to hâve seen you again. And it was a 
pleasure meeting you, Mrs. Toliver.” 

“Whew!” George said, after he had 
left. “l’il never get a job there again, 
that’s for sure.” 

“What makes you say that?” 

“Did you see him look at ail the 
bottles and this stuff we’re eating? And 
you telling him that we’ve heen coming 
here for years. That was just great. Two 
hicks out of their class, is what he 
thinks.” 

“We are not hicks! We’re dressed as 
nicely as anyone here. I think he was 
impressed.” 

They drank tar-black Italian coffee 
laced with cognac. Louise lifted up her 
tiny cup. “To our last supper.” 

George grinned for the first time. The 
tight white look of fear was gone from 
his face. “1 can’t say that I didn’t enjoy 
it, because I did. It was the finest . . .” 
Discreetly, the waiter slipped the hill 
upside down on the table. George turned 
it over. “Holy cow, Louise!” he cried. 
“Eighty-four bucks. Look at this!” 

“Shhhh! Now they will think we’re 
hicks. Here.” She handed him five twen- 
ties. “Leave ail of that. And here’s a five 
for the bushoy. I hâve already taken 
care of the maitre d’.” 

Arm in arm they walked proudly out 
of the café. 

It was still raining. Mr. Knight stood 
under the marquée glaring at the sky. 
The doorman stood at the curh and blew 
his whistle at the deaf cabs. 

“Huh!” Knight said, when he saw 
them. “Devil of a time getting a cab in 
New York in the rain.” 

“May we drop you off someplace?” 
Louise said grandly. 

Their long black limousine sizzled to 
a stop at the curb. Charles leaped out, 
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opened the door, and gathered them 
under his umbrella. Knight stood there 
with his mouth open catching the rain. 
George touched his elbow. “After you, 
sir.” 

Louise sat between the two men. 
Knight sat there and stared straight 
ahead and didn’t say a word. 

“Sit back and relax, Mr. Knight,” 
Louise said, pressing him back in the 
Seat. “We’re not going to eat you. Where 
can we drop you off?” 

“Oh. Ah. Yes. The office. Yes, the 
office.” 

Leaning forward, George tapped on 
the window and gave Charles the address 
of the office. 

“Say, ah, Toliver,” Knight stuttered. 
“Damned fine of you to give me a lift 
like this. I appreciate it.” He looked at 
the cubic acre of air inside the limousine. 
“Damned fine car, too.” 

“In the rain, especially,” Louise said. 
“Cars always seem to ride so much better 
in the rain, don’t you think? They sizzle 
so softly.” 

“Hmmm, yes. Say, Toliver, you must 
be doing pretty well, eh? What outfit 
did you join, if I may be so bold . . .” 

“Now, boys,” Louise said. “No business 
talk during lunch hour.” 

“Of course,” Mr. Knight said. 

“Here we are, sir,” George said. The 
limousine stopped in front of the office 
building. Charles opened the door. 
Knight got out. He peered through the 
window. “Damned gracions of you, Toli¬ 
ver. Thanks again.” 

“Any time,” Louise said gaily. They 
drove up Madison Avenue, leaving Knight 
on the sidewalk watching them. “A turn 
around the park,” Louise told Charles. 

George sank back in the seat and felt 
like a millionaire. He howled with 
laughter. “Did you see the look on his 
face when you asked him whether we 
could drop him someplace and this car 
pulled up? Just that look on his face 
was worth two hundred dollars. Aw, 
baby. I feel absolutely stinking rich.” 

e are rich. No matter if you only 
get a job tracing skips at twenty 
a week, we’ll always be rich. 
We’re not fair-weather lovers.” 

And as the limousine drove with dig- 
nity around Central Park they sat in the 
huge back seat necking like teenagers. 

Charles pulled up in front of their 
apartment building. They got out. 
“Thank you for a perfect day, Charles,” 
Louise said, handing him some money. 
Charles tipped his cap and bowed. The 
limousine rolled away. George stood 
there looking at it. 


“C’mon out of the rain,” Louise said. 
“What are you staring at?” 

“l’m waiting for it to turn into a 
pumpkin.” 

Back up in their apartment. George 
paced the floor. “1 feel great,” he said. 
“Rich and great and confident. What 
time is it? Three o’clock. Good. l’m 
going out and get us the greatest job in 
the World.” 

“But it’s still raining.” 

“To hell with the rain. I feel lucky. 
l’m the best copywriter in the whole 
World and l’m going to tell people that 
and they’ll hire me.” He left. 

Two hours later he returned, wet and 
dejected. He shook his head sadly. 
“There wasn’t much time. I only got to 
two agencies. They didn’t want me.” 

“Sweetie.” She hugged him. “Don’t 
worry. You’ll find something tomorrow. 
Besides . . .” She looked out the window. 
“It looks as if ft might clear. It’s not 
raining nearly so hard.” 

The phone rang. He answered it. It 
was Mr. Knight. 

“Toliver. l’il corne right to the point. 
You haven’t signed any kind of contract 
with your présent employer, hâve you?” 

“No,” George said. 

« y^ood. The thought occurred to me 

f after you dropped me off. Per- 
haps I was a bit hasty in letting 
you go. I would like you to consider this 
proposition. I can’t say that I will give 
you twice the amount that he’s giving 
you, but I will match it and also give 
you ten shares in the company.” 

George didn’t say anything. 

“Toliver? Toliver?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Oh, good. I thought we had been cul 
off. Did you hear what I said?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What do you say?” 

“Well. sir.” George, talking on the 
phone, drew himself up sharply. “May 
I think it over, Mr. Knight?” 

“Call me Fred.” 

“Yes, sir. May I think your proposi¬ 
tion over, er ah, Fred?” 

“Yes. But you’ll let me know, sooii 
as you can, won’t you. George? You’ll 
hâve an office to yourself, of course, and 
a secretary.” 

“Yes, sir. l’il let you know as soon 
as I can.” 

“Do that, George.” 

He hung up. 

“Hey, Louise!” George shouted. “Hey. 
honey, listen to this—” 

She was looking out the window. “It’s 
stopped raining,” she said. “Way up 
there you can see blue sky.” The End 



They drove up Madison Avenue, leaving Mr. Knight on the sidewalk watching them. 
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He wanted very much to make love to his 
wife. He tried everything he could think of 
to reawaken romance. Everything, 
that is, except the one thing she had in mind. 

BY NATHANIEL BBNCHLEY 

ILLÜSTRATED BY BOB PATTERSON 


T hrough the green-tinted glass of the 
observation dôme, George Gordon 
watched the train grind slowly up 
into the mountains of northern California, 
snaking its way along the steep sides of 
the canyon. In San Francisco, it had been 
cold and rainy, but here the air was 
clear, and the snow that covered the tops 
of the rocks and lay among the pine 
trees looked bright and crisp. Gordon 
stretched back contentedly and smelled 
the smell of carpets and polished Steel 


and the faint hint of clean steam and 
distant cooking that ail combined into 
the smell of a train; and his thoughts 
drifted gradually around to his wife, 
Virginia, who had gone back to the com- 
partment after lunch, saying that she was 
going to take a nap. He thought about 
her for a while, and then he got up 
and went down the curving stairs from 
the observation dôme and headed for the 
compartment. 

When he got there, he opened the door 


slowly and quietly, not wanting to wake 
her if she was still asleep. As it turned 
out, she was sitting by the window , read- 
ing a book, with a pillow behind her 
back and her feet tucked underneath her 
on the Seat. She looked up as he came 
in, said, “Oh—hi,” and went back to her 
book. 

“I thought you were taking a nap.” 

“I dozed a little,” she said, without 
looking up. 

« >'~^h.” Gordon sat beside her, and 

1 1 there was a short silence. He ran 

one finger along the curve of her 
leg. “I got the picture you were going 
to take a regular nap.” She continued 
to read, and after a while he went on, 
“Since you’re not, what would you say 
about going up to the club car and 
having a drink?” 

“No, thanks,” she said. “l’m perfectly 
happy right here.” 

“Well, we can hâve it sent back here, 
then,” he said, cheerfully. “What about 
that?” 

“No, thanks,” she said, still reading. 
“You hâve one if you want.” 

There was a pause. “That must he one 
hell of a book,” he said, at last. 

She looked up at him. “Why? What 
makes you say that?” 

“Wild horses couldn’t tear you away 
from it. Or wild anything, for that mat- 
ter.” 

“Is there anything wrong with that? 
Do you mind if I want to read?” 

“No, no. I just thought maybe some- 
thing was the matter.” 

“What do you mean, something the 
matter? Nothing’s the matter with me. 
What’s the matter with you? Just be- 
cause I want to read a book, does that 
mean there’s something the matter with 
me?” 

“Not necessarily. But you can carry it 
to extremes, you know.” 

She stared at him for a few moments. 
“1 don’t see anything extreme about 
wanting to read a book in the middle of 
the afternoon,” she said. “Fm tired, and 
ail I want to do is sit down and read 
a book. That’s ail there is to it.” 

He stood up. “Sure, you’re tired,” he 
said. “You’re always tired. It’s a wonder 
you ever manage to drag yourself through 
ail those luncheons and cocktail parties 
every day, you’re so tired.” He opened 
the door. “Fil send back a blood trans¬ 
fusion so you can make it to the dîner 
for dinner.” He went out, and closed the' 
door behind him. 

When he got to the club car, he went 
down two steps into the small, cozy bar, 
and sat down and ordered a Scotch high- 
ball. He thought: This is probably as 
good a place as any to spend the trip. I 
might as well he here as anywhere else. 

He was on his second highball when 
a pretty, uniformed stewardess came up 


“Nothing’s the matter with me,” she said. “What’s the matter with you?” 
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to him and smiled as though she knew 
him. “Would you like to hâve dinner at 
six, seven, or eight?” she asked. 

“What?” said Gordon, startled. “Oh— 
well—I don’t know. Eight, I guess. Wait 
a minute,” he said. “I guess you’d better 
ask my wife. Compartment B in CZll. 
For ail I know, she may want it served 
in the room, or she may want nothing 
at ail—l’d be the last one to know. She 
might even want a buffet in the baggage 
car.” 

The stewardess smiled. “And what 
would you like, sir—would you like the 
regular dinner, or the Italian dinner?” 

“My God,” said Gordon. “I don’t know. 
Italian, I guess.” 

The stewardess made a note and went 
away, and Gordon sipped his highball 
and thought that, in the proper circum- 
stances, a dinner aboard this train could 
be almost irresistibly romantic. Well, why 
not try? he thought. Put on a little 
extra effort, a little touch of the old 
gallantry here and there, and who knows 
what might happen? It’s certainly worth 
a try; a man can’t be shot for trying. 

They had dinner at eight, after cock¬ 
tails in the club car. Gordon had changed 
his shirt and put on a dark tie, in order 
to add a subtly gala touch to the occa¬ 
sion. Virginia was wearing a dark suit 
with a white shirtwaist, and, although it 
was becoming to her, it was not par- 
ticularly festive. But the argument of 
that afternoon had left her with a faintly 
distant air, and Gordon decided that the 
time wasn’t quite right to suggest that 
she dress for dinner. Maybe tomorrow 
night we can dress, he thought. See what 
happens tonight first, though. The thing 
is to play it gently, and be as gallant 
about everything as possible. 

H e ordered wine with dinner, and 
it turned out to be a bad domestic 
burgundy. It came in individual 
bottles, and Gordon tasted his and then 
set his glass down with ' a shudder. To 
Virginia, he said, “Taste your wine and 
see what it’s like. I may hâve got a 
sour bottle.” 

She sipped hers, and made a face. 
“No,” she said. “Or if you did, then we 
both did.” 

“Well, there’s a point in this.” He 
turned around and looked for the stew¬ 
ard. “We’ll seiîd it back and get another.” 

“I don’t think it’s going to make any 
différence,” she said. “I hâve a feeling 
they’re ail going to be alike.” 

“Nevertheless.” He caught the stew- 
ard’s eye, and beckoned to him. 

“1 just don’t want you to make a 
scene,” Virginia said. “The wine isn’t as 
bad as ail that.” 

“l’m not going to make a scene. l’m 
simply going to send this back and get 
a new bottle.” 


The steward appeared at the table, 
“Yes, sir?” he said. 

“This wine,” said Gordon. “I think it’s 
turned. Would you get us a couple of 
new bottles, please?” 

The steward put the bottle under his 
nose and sniffed, then poured a little 
wine into an empty glass and tasted it. 
“No, sir,” he said. “That’s the way it 
always tastes.” 

“Oh, now, wait a minute,” Gordon re- 
plied. “That isn’t wine, that’s—” 

“George, really,” Virginia eut in. “It 
doesn’t make any différence.” 

(tTs there no other wine?” Gordon said 

I to the steward. “Is this the only 
- 1 - stuff you hâve?” 

“We hâve the red and the white and 
the rosé, sir,” said the steward, pro- 
nouncing the last one “rosy.” He set the 
bottle back on the table. 

“Well, really,” said Gordon, “I think 
we could expect something a little—” 

“George, I mean it,” Virginia said, 
with a slight edge to her voice. “It isn’t 
ail that bad. I can drink it perfectly 
happily. Now, please.” 

Gordon was quiet for a moment, look- 
in g at the steward, who looked back at 
him without expression. “AU right,” Gor¬ 
don said, at last. “H that’s ail there is, 
I guess that’s what we drink.” 

The steward bowed and left, and Vir¬ 
ginia said, “1 knew that was going to 
happen. That’s why I didn’t want you 
to get him over here.” 

“You knew what was going to hap¬ 
pen?” Gordon said, sharply. “Did I make 
a scene? Did I disgrâce myself by asking 
if that was the only wine they had? Is 
there any thing wrong with that?” 

“It was just the way you did it that 
was wrong. You made it look as though 
it were ail his fault.” 

“Well, damn it—” Gordon began, 
stiuggling to hold his temper. His in¬ 
stinct was to get up and leave the table 
rather than argue the matter any more, 
but he realized that there was not much 
of any place he could go, and furthermore 
that it would pretty well destroy what 
little was left of the festive dinner atmos¬ 
phère. So he said nothing, and began to 
eat his food. After a while, he looked 
at Virginia, who was eating primly and 
quietly. “How is yours?” he asked her. 
“Is it ail right?” 

“Yes,” she replied. “It’s fine.” 

“So is this. A darned good dinner.” 

She said nothing, and continued to eat 
her meal. She sipped her wine every 
now and then, and dabbed the corners 
of her mouth carefully with her napkin, 
so as not to smear her lipstick. Looking 
at her. Gordon thought that she was an 
exceptionally attractive woman. He tried 
to imagine how she would appear to him 
if they had not been married for fifteen 


years—if she were just another traveler 
sitting across from him in the diner— 
and he concluded that if he had never 
met her before, he would make every 
attempt to get to know her. After a 
while, he cleared his throat and said, 
“You’re looking very well tonight.” 

She glanced up at him, almost in 
surprise. “Thank you,” she said, and 
smiled. Then she went back to her meal. 

“Would you like to hâve a mint, or a 
brandy, or something in the club car 
afterward?” 

“That might be nice, yes.” 

“Or we could hâve it sent back to the 
compartment if you’d rather.” 

“No, l’d just as soon hâve it in the 
club car. l’ve been in the compartment 
ail day, and l’d kind of like a change.” 

“Whatever you say. Tonight, we’ll do 
whatever you want.” 

“Well, l’m not going to want to stay 
up ail night, if that’s what you mean.” 

“It certainly is not what I mean.” 

“I think one mint or something might 
be good, though. Then I can just fall 
into bed and sleep. I don’t think l’ve 
yet caught up on ail the sleep we missed 
in San Francisco.” 

“No,” he said, shortly. “I must say, 
you and Herb Marvin managed to stay 
up above and beyond the call of duty 
almost every night. I don’t know how 
you did it.” 

“Well, I hadn’t seen him in eight years. 
We had a lot to catch up on.” 

“You certainly must hâve.” 

“You didn’t mind, did you?” 

“Of course not. Should I hâve minded?” 

“No, but you just sounded kind of 
acid about it, that’s ail.” 

“Well, if l’d thought I had any cause 
to be acid about it, you’d hâve heard 
from me a lot sooner than this.” 

“Yes, I suppose I would hâve.” 

“After ail, it was nothing to me if 
you wanted to stay up ail night. If you 
feel you can stand listening to Herb 
Marvin ail night every night, it’s no skin 
off my nose. Take me, now, I begin to 
go crazy after about two hours of him. 
But then, I don’t hâve as much to talk 
to him about as you hâve.” 

“No, I don’t imagine you do.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

She stared at him. “What did you 
mean by it?” she said. 

G ordon started to speak, then 
_ stopped. “Oh, look,” he said. “Let’s 
eut this out. I don’t know what 
we’re arguing about, anyway.” 

“Neither do I. It was you who started 
it.” 

“/ started it? I did?” He half rose in 
his chair, then sat down again. 

“Let’s skip it,” she said, and went 
back to her meal. 

They finished the rest of their dinner 


in silence, and in the club car afterward, 
when their drinks had been served, he 
said, “l’m sorry about the argument. I 
really didn’t mean to get involved in ail 
that.” 

“That’s ail right,” she said. “I think 
we’re probably both tired.” 

“Vm not tired. I feel fine.” 

“Well, I don’t, I can tell you that.” 

“What’s the matter? Are you ail 
right?” 

“Yes, l’m ail right. l’m just tired, 
that’s ail.” 

“You always seem to be tired. Don’t 
you think maybe you ought to see a 
doctor?” 

“l’m ail right. l’il survive.” 

“It doesn’t seem natural to be tired 
so much.” 

“I told you, l’m ail right. With a 
little rest, l’il be fine.” 

tc»-»^he only time you didn’t need rest 
I was in San Francisco; there you’re 

A probably known as the Iron 
Woman of Telegraph Hill. Nobody’s seen 
such endurance since the Gold Rush.” 
She looked at him and said nothing, and 
he took a big swallow of his drink. “l’m 
sorry,” he said. “I don’t know what’s 
the matter with me.” 

“I think I do.” 

“Oh? What?” 

“I think you need a change. I think 
you ought to be married to somebody 
else.” 

“What? Are you crazy?” 

“No, l’m not crazy,” she said, quietly. 
“I think you’re bored with me, and I 
think you’re subconsciously trying to find 
a way out. Maybe not even subcon¬ 
sciously, for ail I know. You asked me 
what I think, and there it is.” 

“That is the most preposterous load of 
rubbish I hâve ever heard! It’s—I don’t 
know where to begin—it’s—well, it’s in- 
sane! You’re out of your mind!” 

She shrugged. “Think it over,” she 
said. “Give it some thought, and see if 
Fm not right.” 

“Give it some thought? I don’t hâve 
to give it any thought! I told you, you’re 
absolutely stark, raving mad!” She 
shrugged again, and he said, “Listen— 
now I know you ought to see a doctor.” 

She smiled, and lit a cigarette. “Fil 
go to a doctor if you go too,” she said. 

“/? / go to a doctor? What hâve I 
got to go to a doctor about?” 

“Who knows? You might hâve a big 
surprise in store for you.” 

“Ob, corne now. This has gone far 
enough.” He took a swallow of his drink, 
and set the glass down sharply. “Let’s 
talk about something else. This is getting 
us nowhere.” 

“Ail right,” she said, still smiling. 
“What do you want to talk about?” 

“Anything. Tbe—^the weather. Tbe 


train. What do you want to do when we 
get to Chicago? We hâve about four 
hours, so we could go to the Pump Room 
for lunch if you want to.” 

“Ail right.” 

“Or we could eat somewhere else. 
There’s a very good steak place down 
near the station.” 

“Whatever you say.” 

“Well, we’ll see what we feel like 
when we get there.” 

“Maybe that’s the best idea.” 

There was a pause, and they both 
sipped their drinks. Then Gordon said, 
“How do you feel now?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“1 mean did the mint help any? Do 
you feel any less tired than you did?” 

“I feel about tbe same. Mint isn’t 
much of a stimulant, you know.” 

“No, I guess not.” 

“In fact, I think Fm about ready for 
bed. Will you forgive me if I fold up 
on you?” 

“As a matter of fact, I migbt corne 
back and turn in myself.” 

“Well, I warn you, now, Fm not going 
to be very good company. Fm going to be 
asleep in about tbree minutes.” 

Gordon fought back a small flash of 
anger. He looked at his watch. “It is 
kind of early,’! he said. “1 might hâve 
one more, and then join you.” 

She stood up. “Good,” she said. “You 
do that.” 

Gordon watched her as she left the 
car, and then he signaled to the waiter 
for another drink. He felt angry with 
himself, and he aiso felt confused, and 
in his mind he tried to find the reason 
why everything seemed to go wrong, no 
matter how good his intentions. It hadn’t 
always been like tbis, he thought. There 
had once been a time wben they could 
laugh together and hâve fun and be 
relaxed, but lately it always seemed that 
whatever they did ended in an argument, 
or if not in an argument, in a faint 
feeling of disinterest, or hostility. 

F or his part, he hated arguments, 
and would walk out or change the 
subject rather than be involved in 
one, but it never seemed to do much 
good, and he was frustrated by the feel¬ 
ing of formality that had crept between 
them. He paid for his drink, then took 
it up into the observation dôme, and sat 
alone in the darkness. Ahead of him and 
behind him, the lights of the train eut 
little square patches in the night, and 
in their dim glow he could see rocks 
jutting out of deep banks of snow on 
i either side of the track. He leaned back 
and closed his eyes, and wondered what 
Virginia could possibly hâve meant by 
saying that he needed to be married to 
someone else. 

Suddenly, he opened his eyes and sat 


upright. It couldn’t be, could it, tbat 
there was something between her and 
Herb Marvin? No, of course not. That 
was out of the question. She hadn’t seen 
him for eight years, and besides . . . 
well, had she seen him in the last eight 
years, or hadn’t she? He might possibly 
bave corne to New York on business—as 
a matter of fact, he had mentioned some¬ 
thing about doing just that—and she 
could hâve seen him without Gordon’s 
knowing anything about it. Well, sup¬ 
pose she had? He was just an old 
friend, someone she’d known since she 
was a child. No, there wasn’t anything 
to worry about there. And furthermore, 
the last thing Gordon ought to do was 
Sound jealous of Herb Marvin. If Vir¬ 
ginia thougbt it had even crossed his 
mind, ail hell would break loose. Still, 
if he was careful, he might be able to 
find out a few things, just to make sure. 
It would hâve to be done very delicately. 

Gordon sipped his drink slowly, and 
when he had finished it he went back 
to his compartment. Virginia was asleep, 
and although he made no effort to be 
quiet as he undressed and washed, she 
did not wake up. He climbed into the 
upper berth, turned out the lights, and 
lay for a while staring into the darkness, 
until the slow rocking motion of the 
train lulled him to sleep. 

hen he awoke the next morning, 
she was gone. He descended from 
his berth and raised the shade, 
and the compartment was filled with a 
glaring, white light. Looking out, he saw 
that it was snowing heavily, and deep 
drifts were piled up across the barren, 
rugged landscape. He dressed, and went 
forward to the dining car, but she was 
not there. He thought of going to look 
for her, then decided that he might as 
well hâve a good breakfast while he had 
the chance. 

When he had finished, he went up to 
the observation dôme, and there he 
found Virginia, reading her book. He 
sat down next to her, and only then did 
she look up and see him. “Oh,” she said. 
“Good morning.” 

“Good morning,” said Gordon. “Did 
you sleep well?” 

“Like a rock,” she replied, and then 
went back to her book. 

Gordon looked at the snow that 
swirled around the observation dôme, and 
cleared his throat. “You feeling better 
today?” he asked. 

“A little,” she said. 

“Good.” He cleared his throat again, 
and said, “Oh, by the way, didii’t Herb 
Marvin mention something about coming 
east on business?” 

“Yes, I think he did,” she replied. 
“Why?” 

“Nothing. I just wondered. Does he 
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corne east very often, do you know?” 

“I think 80 , yes.” 

“Oh.” He thought about this for a 
while, wondering what to say without 
giving himself away. Finally, as casually 
as he could, he said, “Where does he 
stay when he’s in New York, do you 
know?” 

“I haven’t the faintest idea,” she said. 
“Why? What are you getting at?” 

“Nothing. Nothing at ail. It just oc- 
curred to me that—” 

“How could I possibly know where 
he stays, when last week was the first 
time in eight years l’d laid eyes on him? 
What is ail this about, anyway?” 

“I told you, nothing. I just thought 
that if he was coming east, why, then— 
weU, I wondered if maybe we shouldn’t 
offer to put him up, that’s ail.” 

She looked at him for several seconds 
before answering. “I thought you said 
he drove you crazy,” she said. 

“I said nothing of the kind. I said 
that after a couple of hours, late at 
night, I began to think he talked a lot. 
That’s ail I said—or, that’s ail I meant.” 

“I still don’t see what suddenly makes 
you up and want to hâve him in the 
house.” 

“Let’s forget it, shall we?” 

“l’m perfectly willing to hâve him, 
understand, but I just wonder what’s 
brought on this change in you.” 

“It’s no change at ail. It’s simply that 
when you’re in a strange town, it’s nice 
to hâve people look after you, that’s ail.” 

“He knows plenty of people in New 
York—I don’t think you hâve to worry 
about that.” 

“Oh. Just by the way, how is it that 
we haven’t seen him in ail these years? 
You’d think, if you and he were such 
bosom buddies, he’d hâve called up every 
time he came to town.” 

“I think mostly hfc’s been here in the 
summer, when we’ve been away. I don’t 
know.” 

“Oh. Is that what he said?” 

“What in heaven’s name are you trying 
to get at?” she exploded. Her eyes were 
bright with anger, and she snapped her 
book closed and put it in her lap. “Now, 
tell me what you’re trying to say, or 
stop ail these oblique little snooping 
remarks. One thing or the other—quick!” 

«< 1 % jever min^,” he said. He rose with 
^ as much dignity as he could. “I 

-L 1 think we’d better let the whole 
thing drop.” He went down the stairs 
and into the bar, and ordered a Scotch 
and water. Outside, the snow blasted 
against the Windows, and the mountain 
peaks were hidden in the swirling, boil- 
ing clouds of white. 

In the middle of the afternoon, the 
train stopped. It had been making its 
way up the western approaches of the 


Rocky Mountains, and as the snow be- 
came heavier the progress of the train 
became slower. Finally, when the visi- 
bility had decreased to zéro and the snow 
had begun to drift across the tracks, the 
train slowed to a sériés of little jerks, 
and then stopped. Gordon had not had 
a great deal to drink, but the altitude 
had increased the efîects of what he had 
had, and he was aware that his eyes 
were not quite in focus. After staring 
at the turmoil outside the window, he 
looked at the bartender and, with ex- 
aggerated care, said, “Are we supposed 
to be stopping here?” 

“No, sir. We’re not.” 

“I see.” 

A conductor came through the car, 
said something to the bartender, 
. and went on. 

“What’d he say?” Gordon asked. 

“He said there’d been a snow-slide up 
ahead,” the bartender replied. 

“Oh.” There was a short silence, and 
then Gordon said, “How long does that 
mean we’ll be here?” 

The bartender shrugged. “Till they get 
a snowplow through and clear it out,” 
he said. 

“1 see.” 

The bartender polished a glass, and 
put it in the cabinet behind him. “That 
could take quite a while,” he said. 

“Yes. I suppose it could,” Gordon said. 
“I guess l’d better go pass the word to 
the partner of ail my joys and sorrows.” 

Virginia was in the compartment, read- 
ing her book. She looked up as he came 
in, then resumed her reading without 
saying anything. He stood for a moment 
and watched her, and then, with an air 
of something like satisfaction, he said, 
“You’d better make that damned book 
last. We’re stuck in the snow.” 

“What do you mean, we’re stuck?” she 
asked. 

“Look out the window, and you’ll see. 
We’re stuck. There’s been an avalanche 
or something up ahead.” 

She put down her book. “How long 
are we going to be here?” 

“Until they get a plow through. It 
may be weeks.” 

“No, I mean really.” 

“Who knows? It dépends on where 
the plow cornes from. Maybe from Den¬ 
ver, maybe from San Francisco, maybe 
from Trenton, New Jersey. Maybe they’ll 
hâve to import one from Switzerland.” 
He began to laugh. 

“What’s so funny?” she asked. 

“I was just thinking, now you can get 
ail the sleep you want. There’s nothing 
else to do, so you can sleep and sleep 
and sleep, and lie back and read your 
book, and l’il bet if you did that for a 
week you’d still be tired. You could 
hibernate in a cave like a goddam bear 


ail winter, and you’d still be tired in the 
spring when you woke up.” 

“Well, I can tell you one thing,” she 
said. “l’d still be tired of you. You want 
to know why l’m tired—ail right, then, 
ru tell you. l’m tired of you, so tired I 
can’t see straight. l’m tired of looking at 
you, l’m tired of listening to you, and 
l’m especially tired of being taken for 
granted by you. You’ve got everything 
down to a routine and you don’t think 
you hâve to make any effort, and I can 
tell you that living with you is just about 
as stimulating as living with an old derby 
hat. You want to know why I sleep a lot? 
I sleep so I won’t hâve to talk to you, or 
listen to you, or put up with you, or be 
taken for granted by you—I sleep so 
that I can at least hâve a little time to 
myself.” 

“This is a fine time to be telling me 
that,” he said, and turned toward the 
door. “But l’il do what I can not to 
bother you any more.” 

“And that’s another thing,” she said. 
“Any time there’s any trouble, or any 
argument, or any différence of opinion, 
you just turn and walk out. You’re so 
fine, and so great, and so damned sure 
that you’re right, that you won’t even 
deign to discuss the other side of the 
question. Well, I can tell you there is 
another side, and it’s a beaut.” 

H e turned back to her. “It seems to 
me you could hâve pointed this 
out before,” he said. 

“When did I ever hâve a chance? Any 
time anything starts to happen, you 
flounce out and stay away until you think 
l’ve cooled off. Well, I may hâve cooled 
off, but cooling off doesn’t settle an argu¬ 
ment—aU it does is pile it up for another 
time. But with you there never is any 
other time—living with you is like living 
in a vacuum. You know what they say 
about Nature hating a vacuum—well, I 
can tell you that a woman hâtes a vac¬ 
uum, too, and pretty soon she hâtes it 
enough so that she does something about 
it.” 

“Just what do you mean by that? What 
do you mean, ‘she does something about 
it’?” 

“You guess. You just take one big fat 
guess.” 

“Do you mean Herb^Marvin?” 

“At least Herb Marvin was a new 
face. At least Herb Marvin was some- 
body I could talk to. At least Herb Mar- 
vine had some new ideas, and listened to 
me as though he was interested in whàt 7 
had to say. Maybe he wasn’t—maybe I 
bored him senseless—but at least he 
^■looked as though he was interested.” 
“You didn’t answer my question.” 

“It doesn’t deserve an answer. If I 
thought you were really interested, or 
concerned, l’d tell you, but you’re not.” 


“I think ru be the one to décidé if l’m 
interested or not.” 

She laughed shortly. “Then brood 
about it for a while,” she said. “Maybe 
it’ll do you good.” 

He opened the door. “Is it ail right 
for me to go now? Do I hâve your per¬ 
mission to go out for a little air?” 

«-W you can go wherever you like,” she 

A/ replied. “If you think it’ll help, 

-1- you can walk to Denver.” 

His head was clear as he went to the 
club car, but he had a feeling of unreal- 
ity, as though he and Virginia had sud- 
denly become two totally different peu¬ 
ple. His whole outlook had been shaken 
up and jolted about, and his first instinct 
was to sit down someplace and try to 
sort things out. There were several peu¬ 
ple in the bar, talking with loud joviality 
about the prospect of being marooned in 
the mountains, and Gordon avoided them 
and went up and sat in the cold and dark 
observation dôme. He slouched in a seat 
and stared glassily at the back of the 
seat ahead of him. Never, in ail the time 
they had been married, had Virginia spo- 
ken to him as she had just now—he had, 
in fact, prided himself on their never 
having had a real fight—and the things 
she had just said had sounded as though 
they were coming from a complété stran- 
ger. But she wasn’t a stranger—at least 
not in that sense—and she had clearly 
meant what she was saying. She had 
meant every word of it, and she had 
apparently been waiting a long time to 
say it. There was very obviously some- 
thing going on with Herh Marvin, and 
the thought of it made Gordon’s stomach 
contract. From the way she had talked. 
Gordon slowly began to realize that what 
he had thought was a happy, successful 
marriage was in point of fact a kind of 
armed truce, with one side completely 
unaware that there was any trouble. He 
had been like the captain of a ship, hap- 
pily getting a suntan on the bridge, while 
down below the crew was making plans 
to mutiny and throw him over the side. 
The thought made him feel deeply sorry 
for himself, and he shut his eyes and 
clenched his fists in his pockets. 

Ail he wanted now was to get away, 
and‘go someplace where he could nurse 
his wounds in peace, but there was no- 
where for him to go. If they had been at 
home, he would hâve gone to a hôtel, or a 
saloon, and there made plans for what to 
do with the rest of his life, but he was 
locked in a snowbound train in the moun¬ 
tains, and there was absolutely nothing 
he could do about it. And furthermore. 


The snow coUapsed beneath his feet. 
He dropped into whirling white mist. 


dnd TLo O^lace to (^o (commued) 


he was not going to be able to stay 
much longer in the observation dôme; it 
was getting so cold that he was trem- 
bling ail over. He took a deep breath, 
then adjusted bis necktie and went down 
into the bar, and he stared at the wall 
for a long time before he finally ordered 
a drink. It crossed his mind that some- 
body might hâve to break a trail through 
the snow to get help for the train, and 
he determined to volunteer for the job if 
the need arose. He hoped that there 
would be wolves in the mountains, and 
mayhe a mountain lion or two. This gen¬ 
eral line of thinking made him feel a 
little better, and after his second drink 
he put his head hack against the wall 
and went quietly to sleep. 

T |ie snow had stopped by morning, 
but in some places the drifts were 
up to the roof of the train. Most 
of the Windows were covered, and the 
air inside the cars was cold and damp. 
Gordon awoke with a stiff neck, and for 
a few moments he didn’t know where 
he was. The bar was deserted and dark, 
and he somehow had the feeling that 
he was alone on the train. Then, from 
far away, he heard voices, and he stood 
up painfully and went to the end of 
the car. There was light in the vestibule, 
and he looked out and saw that someone 
had opened the door and then eut a hole 
through the snow, so that it was possible 
to go outside. He scrambled through the 
hole, and found himself in a world of 
blinding wbite light. The slopes of the 
mountain were like long, rolling waves 
of snow, and the trees that needled up 
through the drifts were caked with white. 
There were spots where the track had 
been shielded from the heaviest drifts, 
and then other spots where the drifts 
covered everything in sight. Several pas- 
sengers and members of the train crew 
had tramped out a space of hard-packed 
snow, and were looking up at the bril- 
liant blue sky, shielding their eyes 
against the glare. Gordon heard what 
sounded like an airplane engine, and he 
looked up and saw a helicopter hovering 
over a ridge high above, its spinning 
rotor blades making it look like some 
large, lazy insect. It moved forward until 
it was directly over the train, and then 
slowly it hegan to descend, testing the 
air currents and staying well clear of the 
surrounding trees. Everyhody was wav- 
ing, and then the helicopter pilot opened 
his door and dropped a small package 
out. It spun downward, and the wind 
caught it and sent it swooping into a 
drift about twenty yards below where 
Gordon was standing. He ran toward the 
spot, paying no attention to the shouts 
of the other people, and he had almost 
reached the place where the package had 
fallen when suddenly the snow collapsed 


beneath his feet, and he dropped out of 
sight. His last impression was of a whirl- 
ing white mist, and then a crash. 

When he regained consciousness, he 
was lying on the snow, looking up at a 
circle of faces. He heard someone say, 
“Here he cornes now,” and then some¬ 
one else knelt down beside him and said, 
“How do you feel?” 

Gordon sat up, and a wave of dizziness 
spun over him. Then it passed, and he 
blinked his eyes and shook his head. 
Something thudded inside his skull, and 
then a steady pain began to pound at his 
temples. “Ouch,” he said. “What hap- 
pened?” 

“You went over a clifï,” someone said. 
“You knocked yourself cold.” 

The man who was kneeling beside him 
said, “Do you want to try to stand up, 
and see if everything’s okay?” 

“1 guess so.” With two men helping 
him. Gordon got to his feet. He felt stiff 
and sore, but his arms and legs moved 
without too much trouble. “1 guess l’m 
okay,” he said. “I don’t know why, hut I 
guess l’m okay.” 

“You’d better get into dry clothes,” 
someone said. “Corne on, we’ll help you 
back.” 

They took him back to the train, and 
he thanked them and then, with his head 
pounding and his steps unsteady, he went 
inside and groped his way to the com- 
partment. Virginia was not there, and he 
slowly took off his wet clothes, dropped 
them in the middle of the floor, and 
then scrubbed himself dry with the face 
towels from the hathroom. By the timé 
he was through, his skin felt warm and 
the stiffness was leaving his joints, but 
his head continued to pound with a dull, 
steady ache. He opened his suitcase and 
took out some clean clothes, and he had 
just got into his underwear when the 
door flew open, and Virginia came in. 
Her eyes were wide, and she was trem- 
bling. “My God, are you ail right?” she 
asked. 

He sat down, and began to pull on one 
sock. “Sure l’m ail right,” he said. 
“Why?” 

She went down on her knees, and 
grasped his hands. “Look at me!” she 
said. “You’re not hurt?” 

“No, l’m not hurt. How did you know 
about it?” 

«/'■>^omeone told me—they told me you’d 
fallen down the mountain, and 
kv I didn’t know—” She suddenly 
seemed close to tears. 

“I just fell over a little cliff, that’s ail.” 
He wished that his head would stop ach- 
ing, so that he could think more clearly. 
In view of what she had said before, he 
hadn’t expected her to be so upset. 

“But what were you doing?” 

He looked at her for several seconds 


before he answered. “I guess I was try- 
ing to be a hero,” he said. “I don’t 
know.” 

“But why? What for?” 

“There you hâve me.” 

“But it isn’t like you to do that! What 
made you ào it?” 

“You guess,” he said, and smiled 
thinly. 

There was a short silence. “That is the 
most idiotie thing I hâve ever heard,” 
she said. 

“1 don’t see anything idiotie about it. 
When a man sees his whole marriage 
dissolving right in front of his eyes, then 
hfr-” 

“Who said anything about that? Ail 
I ever said was—” 

“Who said it? Who said it?” He started 
to get up, but she pushed him back in 
the Seat. 

“Now you can’t leave,” she said. “Now 
there’s no place you can go hecause 
you’ve got nothing on but your under¬ 
wear, so you’re going to hâve to listen to 
me. Whether you like it or not, you’re 
going to hâve to listen.” 

“Ail right,” he said. “l’m listening.” 

“AU I said was that a person has to 
get something off their chest once in a 
while—they hâve to hâve someone to talk 
to, or they go crazy.” 

“1 got the picture you didn’t care if 
you never saw me again.” 

«Tf you’d listened to me, you’d hâve 

I heard what I was saying. You were 
- 1 - so anxious to get away that you 
didn’t understand a thing I said.” 

“AU right, then. What did you say?” 

“I said I need someone to talk to. I 
said I don’t like to he taken for granted. 
I said it makes me mad when you act as 
though I were just a stick of furniture. 
That’s ail I said.” 

“You used some pretty rough words to 
say it.” 

“It was the only way I could make you 
listen.” 

He thought for a while. “l’il be 
damned,” he said, at last. 

She stood up. “Now that that’s settled, 
is there anything I can do for you?” 

He lay hack in the seat and closed his 
eyes. His head still ached, and he felt 
limp and hollow inside. “Yes, corne to 
think of it, there is,” he said. 

“What?” 

“Just sit down here and talk to me.” 
He opened his eyes and put out one 
hand, and she sat down next to him and 
took his hand in hers. “Just like that,” he 
said, and closed his eyes again. 

“This is easy,” she said. “I could get 
to like this.” 

With his. eyes still closed, he smiled. 
“You’ll hâve plenty of chance to,” he 
said. “I think we’re going to be here for 
a long time.” The End 
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It was a real key—heavy, golden, ancient— 
the key to a palace in Italy where he could lire 
like a king—but first he had to find it 


BY ALAN JENKINS ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR LIDOV 


T he images of war are mostly un- 
speakable, splendid, or funny. Not 
so the Drunken American. His im¬ 
age, which I hâve carried with me ever 
since the autumn of 1943, was pathetic. 

Scogliani, thirty miles from Naples, 
had had the full German treatment. Kes- 
selring’s engineers hadn’t always waited 
for familles to get ont of their houses be- 
fore blowing them up. Four-fifths of the 
population had fled to join the aimless 
stream of refugees on the main roads. The 
fighting had beeome what military experts 
call “fluid,” which means that nobody has 
the slightest idea what is happening. 
Sometimes the gunfire ceased, but never 
the rain, the hiss and tumble of rain 
drumming into the steaming mud. 

I was that curiosity of war, a Liaison 
Officer. I had landed at Termoli, on the 
east coast, with the Eighth Army. I was 
supposed to maintain contact with Mark 
Clark’s Fifth Army by riding a motor- 
cycle back and forth across a sea of slime, 
dodging shells' from retreating German 
88’s as best I could. I had water in the 
carburetor, and no petrol. 

Two‘ buildings in Scogliani still had 
roofs on them: 4he Church of Santa 
Monica and the Trattoria Centrale. In the 
Trattoria I got about half a pint of brandy 
in exchange for two cans of bully-beef. 
Men and women and babies lay on tbe 
stone floor and slept. 

There was one other customer: a G.I. 
slumped across a table, dead drunk. 

“Hey, soldier!” I called. I thought he 
might know of someone who could give 
me a lift to a petrol point. I went over 
and shook him. “Hey, wake up!” 


“Lea’ me alone,” he grunted. His voice 
rose to a scream: “Lea’ me alone, you 
Wop bastard!” 

“Listen,” I said. “You help me and l’il 
help you. I want you to take me to your 
unit. I need transportation.” 

He lurched upright and focused his 
eyes on my shoulder. “You’re norra 
Wap,” he stated. “You’re a Limey. A 
Limey officer. I hâte the guts of officers.” 

“Okay,” I said wearily. “So you hâte 
officers. Now about that transportation—” 

He collapsed in a fit of giggling. 
“Oh, but you’re too late. Lieutenant! Just 
a liddle. I had a liddle truck just an 
hour ago, but now I don’t hâve a truck 
any more.” His face assumed a deadpan 
solemnity. “Shall I show you what I got 
instead? Look!” 

He ünbuttoned his battledress and 
lugged out a string tied around his neck. 
It carried his identity dise and an enor- 
mous key, ornately worked and gleaming. 
I caught at the dise and read it: Scotto 
A.P,, and his number. 

“I don’t get it, Scotto. Why don’t you 
hâve your truck any more?” 

“I traded it,” he said thickly. “Traded 
it for this key . . . Why d’you look at me 
like that?” he shouted suddenly. “Like I 
was crazy?” 

“I don’t think you’re crazy. Just bloody 
drunk. What were you carrying in that 
truck, Scotto?” 

“Rations.” He jerked his head impa- 
tiently. “Ah, hell. Uncle Sam’s got plenty 
more. The poor bastard said his family 
was starving—up north someplace. I was 
out of gas and stuck in the mud. He 
said he knew where he could get some 


gas—figured he could get it through the 
German Unes. Said he was working for 
the Partisans.” He gripped my arm un- 
steadily. “It’s the key of his house. He 
gave me his house, don’t you understand? 
His house for some food. A palazzo, he 
called it. He gave me the deed, too.” 

Scotto fumbled in his breast pocket and 
produced a grubby scrap of paper with 
a few words scribbled on it. It said that 
G. Lambert! hereby assigned his rési¬ 
dence, the Villa Serena, to Signore Scotto 
A.P., and that this document was valid 
under war conditions until a formai agree- 
ment could be drawn up with G. Lam- 
berti’s lawyers in Rome. 

I wanted to tell Scotto he was an all- 
time sucker, but his bloodshot eyes were 
so blazing with belief that I couldn’t. “It 
doesn’t say where the villa is, does it?” 

“Ah, it must be somewhere around.” 
Scotto waved his arm vaguely, knocking 
over his empty glass, which smashed on 
the floor. He stared down at the splinters 
of glass for a few seconds. When he 
raised his eyes again, I saw that Scotto 
was weeping. 

I n the mud. near where his truck had 
jammed, he’d seen a baby with one 
arm blown ofî by a mine. That was 
Scotto’s image of war. “No bigger than 
my sister’s kid. It died while I was 
looking at it.” 

He began to curse, ail the swear-words 
he knew, as if he hadn’t known them 
long. Most of ail, he cursed about Italy. 
“Look at it! Kids without shoes. Girls 
who sleep with you for a can of corned 
beef. Those back streets in Naples . . . 
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No money, no work, no hope. And it’s 
been that way for hundreds of years.” 

I gave him a cigarette and lit it for 
him. He dragged at it clumsily : he hadn’t 
been smoking long, either. 

“l’il tell you something, Lieutenant. 
My grandfather quit this damn country 
fifty years ago because he thought it was 
washed up even then. We’re Americans 
now. We’re through with this dump you 
call Europe. Two world wars, and you 
bave to send for the Yanks both times to 
pull you out of the mess »..” 

The rain wasn’t so heavy now, and I 
stood up. I wasn’t in the mood for a chat 
on isolationism. “I know how you feel, 
Scotto. Fm going to try and thumb a ride 
to Caserta. Any of your troops there? Fm 
supposed to make contact with them. 
Want to corne along?” 

Scotto shook his head. “If I know 
Mark Clark, he’ll be in Rome by now.” 

I felt kind of responsible for him., 
“What are you going to do?” 

“Stay here.” He took the key from his 
battledress again, and swung it like a 
pendulum on its string, staring at it as if 
hypnotized. “Stay here till they collect 
me.” 

His chin sank on his chest. The last I 
saw of him was his young black head bent 
over the table, and the key swinging to 
and fro. 

E st summer my paper sent me to 
Naples to cover the Torremeo wed- 
ding. An Italien prince marrying a 
British starlet: a dull story for a reporter 
who is no good at describing wedding 
dresses. So I took a couple of days ofi 
to revisit the battlefields, and maybe Write 
a feature on them. 

Fourteen years is plenty of time to re- 
build a village, and Scogliani was un- 
recognizable. Only the Church of Santa 
Monica and the Trattoria Centrale re- 
minded me that I had been there before. 
These, and—I could hardly believe my 
eyes—the man I knew as the Drunken 
American. 

The Sun was beating down with incan¬ 
descent fury. I took shelter at a cool table 
under the Trattoria’s striped awning, and 
ordered a Camparisoda. The proprietor, 
plump and voluble, served me himself, 
then retired to the bar-counter at the 
back. His black-furred right arm, big as 
a washerwoman’s, never stopped moving 
as he poured out drinks. I watched him 
setting up dry Martinis for a couple of 
American tourists, saw him throw back 
his crinkled head and laugh, saying in 
English: “Ah, forget it. They’re on the 
house!” 

Through a spotless lace curtain behind 
the counter I could just see a girl of 


about twenty-seven nursing a baby. She 
shouted to him in Italian, telling him no 
more drinks on the house, or the family 
would be ruined. As there were four more 
kids, ail under nine, tearing in and out 
of the café and calling him Papa, I could 
see her point. 

He came bustling out to see if I wanted 
another drink, and I took the plunge. 
“Hello, Private Scotto!” I said. 

Dazedly he wiped his hand on the 
sleeve of his sky-blue peasant shirt. “Sig- 
nore?” 

“My name’s Rennie,” I said. “Last time 
we met, I was Lieutenant Rennie. It was 
in this very place, in 1943.” 

A sharp intake of breath, and then; 
“Ah! You are the British officer who—?” 

I nodded. “Do you still hâve that key, 
Scotto?” 

“It is—^here in Scogliani, yes,” he 
smiled. 

“You did find your palazzo, then?” I 
asked. 

“Momento.” He went into the bar and 
returned with a bottle of red wine and 
two big goblets. “Homemade,” he said, 
sitting at my tahle. What was I doing in 
Scogliani? I said I had corne to look at 
the hattlefields again, and that he was the 
last person I had expected to see here. 

He shrugged at the word “battlefields.” 
“Ah, it is ail different now,” he said im- 
patiently. “We hâve worked hard and 
built up our village again—” 

“Your village, Scotto?” I could no 
longer restrain my curiosity. “But you 
hated Italy, you thought Europe was à 
dump, you couidn’t get back home fast 
enough—” 

He threw back his head and gave that 
throaty laugh of his. “1 was very young, 
Signore, and it was a war.” 

“But—what changed your mind?” 

He refilled our glasses. “This is a long 
story, Signore. You hâve ail day?” 

“AU the week, if you like.” 

“Allora . . .” he began. 

The Return of the Soldier is pretty 
much the same everywhere. Back home in 
Burgess, Illinois, nothing was as Scotto 
had rememhered it. People were kind in 
ways that hurt most. “Everybody treated 
me like a mixed-up kid,” he said. “I just 
couidn’t seem to fit in.” 

S cotto’s father had died just before 
V-J Day. His mother and little sister 
had gone to live with a married 
sister. They made room for Scotto, but 
it wasn’t like home any more. 

There was a girl, too, I gathered. A 
girl called Sigrid Sandstrom whom he 
used to date hefore he joined the Army. 
'For two years she had written him the 
sort of letters you Write to a soldier five 


thousand miles away to keep up his mor¬ 
ale. One day the letters had stopped, and 
he heard that Miss Sandstrom had mar¬ 
ried a cropped and gleaming major at 
Fort Leavenworth with no speck of dirt 
on his tunic. 

Sometimes Scotto would take the key 
out of a junk drawer in his bedroom witb 
half a mind to throw it away. But it had 
a strange power over him. It was the one 
thing he had got out of the war. He' ! 
lost the “deed” long ago; it was a puff 
of ash somewhere near Bologna, whero 
his truck had struck an S-mine and 
caught fire. 

T here was one place where Scotto 
felt at home. His grandmother lived 
over the pizzeria on Lincoln Street 
which his grandfather had opened over 
forty years ago. Scotto had earned his 
first dollar helping behind the counter 
before he was out of knee-pants. 

He could go to Nonna’s any time he 
liked. Nonna never changed. She never 
lectured him, didn’t care whether he “got 
on” or not. Nonna understood everything, 
and loved almost everybody. When he 
didn’t want to talk, she too was silent. 
And she made wonderful coffee. 

Later, he began to talk, and then he 
couidn’t stop talking. He told her of the 
dévastation and misery he had seen, the 
mutilated baby, the refugees screaming in 
front of the tanks . . . 

“Tonino!” The old woman’s voice was 
suddenly imperious. “Tonino, it is good 
for a young man to be angry and to feel 
pity. But you hâve seen Italy only in 

Gently she began to tell him of the 
good times she and Nonno had known in 
Italy. Santa Maria, it had been a hard 
life ; there were too many children for the 
land to feed, they were cold in winter and 
hungry always. But there was sunshine, 
too, and easy laughter; the comfort of 
Mother Church, a mouthful of wine, the 
twang of a mandolin, and old songs to 
sing. 

Scotto listened, at peace. Nonna’s gen- 
tle wisdom was healing. And when she 
had gained his confidence completely, he 
told her about the key. 

“I can go back there, find the house— 
maybe sell it for a lot of money,” Scotto 
said eagerly. “Or turn it into a hôtel, or 
rent it to tourists, or—” 

“Or live in it,” Nonna said softly. 

“Live in it?” Scotto considered. He 
turned the key over and over in his hands. 

Nonna’s voice came to him as if from a 
great distance; “I think you will go back 
to Italy one day and find your palazzo. 
Perhaps this is the key to your kingdom.” 
It was nonsense, of course; yet Scotto 


Suddenly he knew what to do with the key. 
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began to wear the key on a cord around 
liis neck again, like a talisman, just as he 
had donc in the Army. He had three jobs 
in quick succession—soda-jerker, car- 
washer, clerk in a lumber-yard—and 
hated them ail. The key lay hard against 
bis chest, a goad to remind him of bis 
purpose. 

In the bitter winter of 1946 Nonna 
died, as she had lived, quietly and with- 
out fuss. Scotto, doubly lost now, made 
up bis mind. 

S cotto planned bis pilgrimage. There 
was the money he had saved from 
bis Army pay, Poppa’s Liberty 
Bonds, and bis share of the money from 
the sale of the pizzeria. If he spent care- 
fully, he could live for six months in Italy 
without taking a job. Then he found a 
cheap cargo boat to Naples. 

As the white plume above Vesuvius 
came into sight, Scotto marveled at his 
own madness. With nothing but a key, he 
was going to search the whole of Italy 
for a house called the Villa Serena. There 
must he as many Villa Serenas in Italy as 
there were Ryans in Ireland. It was crazy, 
but it was exhilarating. In Naples, he 
rented a Topolino—a tiny, tough little 
car like a bedbug—and drove to Scog- 
liani. 

Four years had transformed the village. 
The flattened rubble of shell and mine 
had been cleared. There were many 
empty lots, but there were also new build¬ 
ings, with flower-filled window boxes and 
evergreens in tubs. The Trattoria had a 
défiant lick of paint on its ancient wood- 
work, and the bullet holes had been filled 
in. The eternal barefoot kids begged for 
cigarettes and coins ; yet there was cheer- 
fulness. These people had got less than 
nothing out of the war, but they were 
grateful to God that it was ended. The 
supremely important thing was living, 
not dying. 

Scotto put up at the Trattoria Centrale 
because it was the only place he knew. 
It was kept by a Sîgnora Guardi and her 
daughter Graziella, an extremely pretty 
girl of seventeen who served behind the 
bar. He watched the skill and humor with 
which Graziella, self-possessed, carrying 
herself beautifully, handled the bar-flies. 

He had, as yet, no clear idea of how to 
begin his search for the Villa Serena. On 
Sunday he went to Mass. Not for many 
months had he been to Mass at home in 
Burgess; and it was here that the first 
finger of guidance touched him. At the 
church door, as the black-clad congréga¬ 
tion filed out into the blinding sunlight, 
the priest greeted him. 

“Good day, my son. I hâve not seen 
you before—you are American, I see.” 

“Yes, Padre. But my folks came from 
Italy two générations ago. Somewhere in 
the Romagna, I think.” 
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Father Alonso eyed him curiously. 
“What brings you to our little town?” 

When Scotto said he had corne to look 
around the battlefields, Father Alonso’s 
face lit up. He, too, had served in this 
part of Italy. He had been chaplain of an 
Italian unit until the Germans had cap- 
tured him. Then, having some medical 
knowledge, he haji helped to look after 
German wounded until the British over- 
ran them. 

“Corne,” Father Alonso said. “Let us 
take a glass of wine together.” And he 
led him to the Trattoria, to a spindly 
round table on the sidewalk. 

“It’s not a bad place,” he said, when 
Graziella had taken their order, “People 
still corne here for old time’s sake. The 
food’s always lukewarm, and the service 
could be better. It’s too much for those 
two women to run by themselves. It’s a 
sad story. The husband was shot by the 
Germans for giving information to the 
Allies. Ah, this place was a little gold 
mine before the war ! Guardi’s zabaglione 
—shall I ever forget it?” 

Scotto’s eyes strayed to the back of the 
café, where Graziella was drawing a cork 
with the efîortless grâce that character- 
ized ail her movements. “But—can’t they 
get any help?” 

Father Alonso’s eyes rolled up in an 
expression of hopelessness. “The mother’s 
health is weak. She is still lost without 
her husband. They hâve not been lucky. 
They had two managers for the Trattoria 
—one turned out to be a drunkard, the 
other a robber.” 

Presently, his tongue loosened by the 
full-bodied wine, Scotto was telling the 
priest the story of the war, the key, and 
the Villa Serena. “1 told you I had corne 
to Italy to revisit the battlefields. That 
wasn’t the whole story, Father. This key’s 
the real reason. Father, Pve just got to 
find that house!” 

T here was no sign of mockery or 
doubt in Father Alonso’s face as he 
turned the piece of polished métal 
over in his hands. “Villa Serena,” he 
frowned. “You’d think there would be a 
Villa Serena in every village in Italy; 
yet I can’t recall one around here. Lam¬ 
bert! ? I knew a Lamberti many years 
ago in Parma, but he was a poor fellow— 
he never owned a house in his life.” The 
old man shook his head worriedly. “My 
bicycle is ancient and my legs are treach- 
erous—I don’t get about as much as I 
used to. Villa Serena ...” Father Alonso’s 
brows puckered in a tremendous effort 
of concentration. His face cleared sud- 
denly. “Of course, there is Biagio, the 
postman. If he doesn’t know every house 
for miles around, then nobody does.” 
Scotto stammered bis thanks. 

“Do not despair, young man,” the old 
priest smiled. “We will pray to St. 


Anthony, who helps to find lost things. He 
will give us guidance . . .” 

The next few days were full of splen- 
did confusion and excitement. The news 
of the key and the search for the Villa 
Serena spread over the countryside like 
a forest fire. It was mainly Biagio the 
postman who carried it; but it was also 
Father Alonso, Maestro Lippi, the notary, 
the corporal of carabinieri, and a hundred 
anonymous tongues. 

The good people of Scogliani went into 
huddles, arguing vehemently. The ameri- 
cano should go to Gandolfino, eight miles 
away, and ask the podesta. Or he should 
go to Capua, where there was a Commis- 
sioner for War Damaged Property. At 
Castellano there was a locksmith who 
might recognize the key. It might not be 
the key of a door at ail, but of a pair of 
mighty iron gates at the entrance to a 
great estate—only think of that! 

Each morning Scotto set out in the 
Topolino for a fresh destination. Eve- 
nings he spent at the Trattoria Centrale. 
Not only for company: he knew now that 
it was Graziella who kept him there. 

F or an hour every night she was 
behind the bar. The local youths 
lounged over the counter, their 
laughter ringing out every now and then. 
They would tease her, take her hand, pré¬ 
tend she had short-changed them, try to 
make her drink with them. Sometimes one 
of them—usually a thick-set boy with a 
cropped head and a wide mouth—would 
go too far, grab at a tiny brooch at her 
breast, and earn himself a vicions slap 
as her slim arm whipped across his jaw 
with the speed of a mousetrap. 

One evening, on a courageous impulse, 
Scotto asked Graziella to sit down and 
hâve a drink with him. To his surprise, 
she did. The youths at the bar put their 
heads together and scowled in their 
direction. 

Graziella began at once to ply him with 
questions about America. Chin on cupped 
hands, one strand of hair brushing her 
cheek, she wanted to know about central 
heating, gunmen, télévision, Hollywood. 
Films never came to Scogliani—one had 
to go to Castellano. And American wom¬ 
en: what did they wear? Was it true 
that they could buy nylons outside the 
black market? 

Scotto glanced quickly at Graziella’s 
sunburnt legs under the table. He felt 
a pang of pity for a girl who, as she told 
him matter-of-factly, had had only two 
pairs of stockings since the war. They 
were of Como silk, bought on the black 
market for more money than she could 
earn in three weeks. 

A cable home to Burgess, Illinois, 
would take only a few hours, he thought 
quickly: a supply of nylons could arrive 
within ten days . . . 




A poster on the wall above Graziella’s 
head caught his eye. “I see there’s a 
fiesta at San Pietro délia Rocca the week 
after next, Signorina. Will you let me 
take you to the dancing?” 

She gave an involuntary glance side- 
ways at the glowering youths at the bar. 
“It—might be possible, Signore. You 
must ask my mother.” 

There followed a week of motoring 
around Capua, Benevento, Avellino, ex- 
amining every empty house, every rusty 
gâte, every dwelling that, within living 
memory or tradition, was ever called 
“Villa Serena.” Key in hand, Scotto 
climbed hills and sat, panting, at the top, 
amid a circle of ruins. Sometimes he 
would knock at a farmhouse door, and be 
sent away with a glass of wine and much 
good advice. Sometimes, too, he found a 
new cottage built on the site of a war- 
shattered husk still bearing the name 
Villa Serena: this was the most discour- 
aging expérience of ail, for the vanished 
house might well hâve been the one he 
was looking for. 

But, more and more, Scotto felt that his 
palazzo must be an older, grander kind 
of house that was seldom found in Scog- 
liani, or in Southern Italy at ail. He would 
hâve to plan much longer journeys, to 
Rome, to Venice and the North. But that 
would mean leaving Scogliani. He did not 
want to do that yet. He wanted to stay 
here longer, much longer. Above ail, he 
had Graziella’s mother’s permission to 
take Graziella to the fiesta. 

« >^^ne, two, three —six pairs! Oh, but 

I 1 it is too much, I couldn’t—” 
Graziella let the gossamer webs 
trickle through her trembling fingers. In 
her eyes there was a kind of agony. 
“There is no girl in Scogliani who has 
six pairs of nylons, or even two. People 
will gossip—’• 

A moment later, scruples overcome, she 
looked down at her legs in wonder as if 
she had never seen them before, and 
pirouetted on her toes; then she seized 
his wrists, crying, “Oh, you are kind, 
kind to me!” 

San Pietro délia Rocca was eighteen 
miles away, on the coast. From the whole 
countryside around, young people piled 
into trucks and bone-shaking cars and 
roared off to the sea, Of the fiesta Scotto 
retained only a jumble of impressions. 
Lofty crucifixes, a tableau vivant drawn 
along on a flower-smothered cart, a pa¬ 
rade of children in white surplices, ail 
singing piercingly; and then the parade 
suddenly broke up and children, priests, 
and ail crowded into cafés for glasses of 
sweet wine. There were strange candies 
to buy and eat, peasant costumes, guitars, 
accordions, music and more music. 

As night fell, they jostled their way to 
the little waterfront piazza, gay with lan- 


terns, where the lamp-fishermen kept 
their boats. Here was dancing under the 
chestnut trees, couples jammed so close 
together that they could scarcely move. 
Graziella’s fragile body was pressed to 
Scotto’s, and she seemed lost in dreamy 
ecstasy; yet when their cheeks touched, 
she withdrew her head an inch or two and 
whispered, “Here one does not dance like 
that. In Scogliani people would gossip.” 

They drove homeward almost in si¬ 
lence. As the Topolino climbed the hair- 
pin twists of the narrow mountainside 
road, Scotto felt a light pressure on his 
shoulder. Childlike, she had fallen asleep, 
her hair tumbled across her face. Pres- 
ently she woke up, rubbed her eyes and 
laughed. 

7 - 0 U go right back to sleep,” he 

Y smiled, putting an arm around her 

A shoulders. 

“No, no.” She wriggled free. “I am not 
tired any more. I am very happy, Signore 
Tonio. Thank you for giving me such a 
beautiful day.” 

“How about a cigarette?” He stopped 
the car, and fumbled in his pocket for a 
pack. 

“Thank you, I do not smoke.” She be- 
gan humming one of the Italian tunes they 
had danced to. He suddenly bent his head 
to hers, searching for her lips. 

“No.” Her voice came high and tense. 
“Let me go, Tonio.” 

“Ah, corne on, Graziella. I won’t be 
able to kiss you in Scogliani. People 
would gossip, like you’re always saying. 
This is my only chance!” 

She was angry now, pummeling his 
chest with her small fists. He made a 
clumsy grab at her. She tore herself free 
and jumped out of the car. He chased her 
across a gently sloping vine-terrace. By 
a windbreak of cypresses he caught her 
and kissed her soundly. 

For a second she seemed to yield ; then 
she uncoiled like a spring, and suddenly 
his ears were thrumming, his jaw thrilled 
with pain, and five little nails gashed his 
cheek. 

He could not understand what she was 
saying. She had slipped into a torrent of 
dialect. He caught a word here and there: 
enough to know that he had behaved bad- 
ly, crudely, insulted her, treated her like 
a light woman. He wondered briefly 
whether this was an act; but there was 
an unmistakable trickle of blood on his 
cheek, and there were unmistakably 
genuine tears in her eyes. 

“You Americans,” she finished. “You 
think you can buy the world ! ” 

Scotto was flabbergasted. “Ail I did 
was to show you a good time and buy you 
a few pairs of nylons!” 

“Nylons!” she spat. She kicked off her 
shoes, pulled up her skirt and peeled ofi 
her stockings. “You shall see that some 


people hâve pride. See what I do with 
your nylons!” And she threw them over 
a hedge. They floated down into the dark 
valley below. 

“Down there are the lights of Scogli¬ 
ani.” she panted. “1 can walk home, thank 
you.” 

Scotto mumbled some kind of apology. 
At length Graziella stiffly consented to 
enter thç Topolino, but insisted on sitting 
in the back seat. At the Trattoria she 
thanked him coldly, and got out. 

“Graziella—what about tomorrow?” 

“I do not want to see you tomorrow. 
Good night, Signore.” 

Bewildered, hurt, and furious, Scotto 
slouched up to his own room. A wave of 
homesickness swept over him for the 
knockabout life of young people in Bur- 
gess, Illinois, the quick, casual dating 
and the easy good night kisses. He fell 
into a troubled sleep. 

Next morning it was Marna who served 
his breakfast. In her eyes and tight lips 
he read puzzlement and hostility. He in- 
quired for Graziella, but was told she had 
gone marketing in Gandolfino. Marco, 
Marna added maliciously, had kindly 
giyen her a lift in his truck. Marco was 
the crop-haired lout who was always teas- 
ing Graziella at the bar. 

“1 see,” Scotto said. “Will you tell her 
goodbye for me, please?” 

“You are leaving, Signore?” Marna was 
clearly disturbed at losing a good lodger. 

“I hâve to go to the North on business. 
I do not know for how long.” 

Marna sniffed. “Looking for your ridic- 
ulous palazzo, I suppose.” 

“That’s right. Looking for my ridicu- 
lous palazzo.” 

Scotto had heard much of the beauty of 
Florence, Venice, the Lakes, the Alps. 
There must be many Villa Serenas there. 
He drove the little Topolîno hard, cover- 
ing three hundred miles in a day. 

Around Lake Como, his nerves began 
to relax. It was ten days since he had left 
Scogliani. His bitter mood was succeeded 
by a fiat emptiness. He had corne here, 
not only to find his villa, but to get him- 
self sorted out. Maybe his time in Italy 
was up. Maybe it was time to go home. 

H ome. Home was Burgess, Illinois. 
Yet that was not the picture that 
flashed across his mind. Home. 
He could see only the new-built, non- 
descript houses of Scogliani, and the 
battered glass doors of the Trattoria 
Centrale. Pity about that little joint: 
Father Alonso had said it used to be a 
gold mine. It could be again, too. Ail it 
needed was a bit of capital, new equip- 
mént, efficient management. The pizza 
shop on Lincoln Street had been better 
run than that. 

A service-hatch in the kitchen so that 
the food wouldn’t get cold. A few spirit 
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burners on the tables to keep things,hot. 
And sutely they could get a refrigerator 
from somewhere. instead of waiting for 
that crazy iceman to corne round? He 
would hâve told Graziella these things if 
only she hadn’t been so darned proud. 
She’d probably hâve thought he was of- 
fering Marshall Plan aid with strings, or 
bragging about American know-how. You 
had to be so careful with these touchy 
Europeans. 

Ail at once everything became crystal- 
clear. Scotto, with a private yell of exul¬ 
tation, turned the Topolino about and 
roared south toward Milan. In two days 
he was back in Scogliani. Dishevelled 
and unshaven, he marched into the Trat- 
toria Centrale with an armful of wild 
flowers he had gathered in the mountains 
that morning. 

Even before he saw Graziella’s white, 
distraught face, he sensed that something 
was wrong. The café was empty but for 
two grim-faced pien in black hats who 
were leaning on the bar and helping 
themselves. 

“1 brought you these flowers,” Scotto 
stammered. “1 want to say how sorry I 
am about the way I behaved—” 

“Thank you. It does not matter now.” 
Her hreast rose and fell quickly. “I did 
not think you would corne back.” 

One of the men came lumbering over 
from the bar. “Signorina, we hâve to do 
out duty.” 

“What’s happened?” Scotto was mysti- 
fied. “Where is your mother?”- 

“She is very ill. The. doctor is with her. 
The shock was too müch for her heart.” 

“Shock?” 

Graziella gave way to tears at last. “It 
would be better if you had never corne 
back, than for you to see us like this,” 
she sobbed. “We are in great trouble, 
Tonio. These men hâve corne to take 
away ouï furniture, everything we hâve. 
There are debts, our wholesalers can 
wait no longer for payment. Marna and I 
hâve struggled so long to keep this place 
going, but now it is ail finished.” 

«^ignorina,” the man said grufiSy. 

“You must sign this paper, please. 

The removal men will arrive from 
Gandolfino tomorrow.” 

“Don’t sign it, Graziella,” Scotto said. 
He tuïned to the black-hatted men. 
“There has been a mistake, gentlemen. 
AU debts will be paid within a week. I 
will make myself personally responsible. 
If you want references—” 

“No, Tonio.” Graziella’s eyes blazed 
through her tears. “This is madness.” 

Scotto thrust a five-hundred-lire bill 
into the hand of each of the black-hatted 
men. They shrugged and went away. 


“Now, Graziella, I would like to see your 
mother, if she is well enough.” 

“Please, she must not be excited.” 
“Graziella, I want yout mother to al- 
low me to invest some money in this café. 
That’s ail.” 

Nonna’s money; his war-gratuity; sav- 
ings; Liberty Bonds— He could do it, 
just about. The money could be cabled 
from the States to the American Bank 
in Naples in twenty-four hours. 

“You are very kind, Tonio, but we 
could not accept it.” 

“This isn’t kindness, Graziella. It’s 
business.” 

T he corners of her mouth trembled 
into a smile. “No, I do not think 
you are doing this for business.” 
“And another thing,” he insisted. “I 
need a job.” 

“A job?” 

“Sure. I can’t keep bumming around 
Italy ail my life. I was thinking, if your 
marna has no objection, that I could 
make myself pretty useful around here. 
Your mama’s tired out; she should stop 
working. Later on, we could buy the 
house next door, maybe, and expand. If 
I came here as manager—I wouldn’t pay 
myself much salary for a year or two, 
wWIe we weïe getting things started— 
why, the possibilities are endless! I tell 
you, Graziella, l’ve got plans for this 
place. You'may not like Americans, but 
they’re supposed to hâve energy and vi¬ 
sion, and—^well—” 

Graziella’s face was agonized. “Oh, 
Tonio, I said horrible things to you that 
night—and when you went away, I 
thought you would never corne back.” 
She took his hand. “Corne. Let us go and 
talk to Marna.” 

The Trattoria Centrale had a néon 
sign, new furniture, a new cook, and its 
books were balanced. Scotto went on liv- 
ing in the Guardis’ small guest toom 
ahove the bar, and scrupulously paid 
them rent out of his salary. There was 
gossip in the village, hut his tongue and 
fists kept it under control. 

Summer baked the wild country to the 
brown of autumn, and one evening Scotto 
and Graziella climbed up into the hiUs 
in search of yet another Villa Serena. It 
was Father Alonso who sent them there, 
and he would hâve corne too, but it was 
hardly bicycling country. They paused 
at a tiny chapel dedicated to St. Anthony, 
where the shepherds came in winter to 
pray for lambs lost in the snow. 

“We should light a candie for the Saint 
of Lost Things,” Graziella suggested pru- 
dently. “Perhaps he will help us in our 
search for your Villa Serena.” 

They did so; and now Scotto did a 


strange thing. He took the key from its 
cord around his neck, and hung it on a 
rusty nail in the wall. “This is my gift 
to St. Anthony,” he said. 

“St. Anthony often takes a long time 
to find things, Tonio,” she warned. 

“I know,” he sighed. “I know that 
now. You see, Graziella, I hâve an odA 
feeling about that key. A feeling that 
I hâve already found—something. Not 
what I was looking for, but—something.” 

It was a poor little chapel, bereft of ail 
but its cool, unutterable peace. Once it 
had served a village that had died, and 
now no one had time to look after it or 
even to visit it. As they came out of it 
again, Scotto stood transfixed, like a man 
who has heard the music of the spheres. 
Deep down in the valley, the first lamps 
of evening flickered in the clusteï of 
w'hite houses that was Scogliani. Away to 
the northwest, a purple rumor of moun¬ 
tains hung from red-gold strands of cloud 
lit by the dying sun. Beyond the valley, 
wide plains, rich with fruit, opened out 
to a silver sea. The air was drugged with 
fragrance of trees, of shrubs that tickled 
the nosttils like fine snufï. Birds chat- 
tered, someone strummed a guitar, a 
farm hand shrieked in.sults at a donkey, 
a goatherd burst into a snatch of song, 
a dog barked, and a million cicadas be- 
gan their night-long shirring. 

B eside him Graziella stood motion- 
less, her lips parted, her eyes like 
dark pools under the olive skin 
of her brow. How proudly she held her- 
self; how moving were the délicate hol- 
lows of her throat; how soft the black 
hair that she had hrushed back from her 
smooth forehead. 

Scotto was shaken to his very soûl. “I 
will tell you what I hâve found, Grazi¬ 
ella.” He took her in his arms ; she clung 
to him, trembling. “1 hâve found you, and 
I hâve found my home. This is my home, 
where my ancestots were born. This is 
where I must stay for the rest of my 
life.” 

There were tears in Scotto’s eyes as he 
told me these things. But now Graziella 
herself had corne out of the café and 
stood, arms akimbo, beside our table. Her 
face and figure were plumper than I had 
expected, her voice more strident. “To¬ 
nio! You are boring the Signore, and 
your food is getting spoiled because you 
don’t corne and eat it!” 

Scotto made a contented grimace. 
“You see, Signore, how it is when one is 
married!” Suddenly he was every inch 
the good innkeeper. “I hope you like osso 
huco, Signore Rennie? You do? Bene, 
bene,’* heTjeamed. “Corne, let us go in to 
lunch.” The End 


"Take your nylons!” she stormed, tearing them off. “My love is not for sale!” 
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He had corne back—quietly, anonymously—to tbe town he’d left in 
shame and heartbreak. AU he wanted was a glimpse of his son, the 
child he’d waUied ont on forever one terrible day ten years ago 

BY JEAN C. CLARK ILLUSTRATED BY PAUL NONNAST 


A little before eight o’clock on a 
soft June evening, Walter Ben- 
ham returned to the town he had 
left ten years before. He came in a sec- 
ond-hand car that was not very shiny, and 
he came in a dark blue suit that was a 
little too shiny. Katie Harkins made the 
difficult two-hundred-mile trip with him, 
riding serenely beside him. 

The town looked the same and yet 
différent. The layout was the same, but 
sc«ne of the store fronts had heen mod- 
ernized and some now bore different 
names. The changes were a mild affront 
to Walter. They meant he had to adjust 
the picture he had carried in his mind 
for so long. 

But he felt no real émotion until he 
stopped in front of the high school. He 
sat still a moment, looking at the yellow 
brick structure, and he remembered how 
he had felt when he had walked away 
from it twenty-three years ago, diploma 
in hand. The world hy the tail. Sure. 

He turned to Katie, at the same time 
checking the contents of an envelope he 
had taken from his pocket. 

“Sorry I only hâve one ticket,” he 
said. 

“It’s ail right. A graduation is no place 
for a stranger.” 

She smiled then. Serions, her face was 
pleasant to look at; that of a thirty-five- 
year-old woman who knew how to live 
with herself. Smiling, it mirrored ail the 
inner beauty and confidence she was will- 
ing and eager to share. 

“You don’t mind waiting? You’re 
sure?” 

Their glahces met and held. It was 
she who at last turned away from the 
deeper question in his blue eyes. She 
lifted her knitting bag from the floor, 
and casually patted the book on the 
seat next to her. 

“ni read until dark. After that I can 
always knit. No, I don’t mind waiting.” 
Waiting, he thought. Waiting, when 


she must feel there was no reason for 
waiting. Waiting out the last of her 
youth for a man who wasn’t worth it. 

Ail his love for her, ail his under- 
standing of her patience and goodness 
welled up inside him like an immense, 
bubbling concoction, and he almost said 
ail the things he had been wanting to say 
for so long. 

Then that other thing appeared: that 
mysterious shadow of memory that was 
no definable incident but that carried 
with it a somber weight of shame. It 
came—as it always did—and clamped 
down on his émotions like a bottle top 
holding ail the fizz encaptured. And he 
could not speak. 

He got out of the car and gave her a 
small, self-conscious salute. She smiled 
again, reassuringly. 

But her reassurance was not enough. 
Hé went up the steps of the school with 
his head lowered. There was a crowd on 
the steps and in the hallway inside, and 
he walked past them quickly, hoping he 
would see no one he knew and hoping, 
above ail, that he would not be recog- 
nized. 

Yet somewhere amidst the crowd there 
was probably one sympathetic person: 
the person who had sent him the ticket 
to the graduation. It had corne in a plain 
envelope inside a folded sheet of blank 
paper. He hardly dared entertain the 
hope that it had been sent by either Ken 
or Evelyn. No, it must hâve been sent 
by someone who remembered how much 
he had thought of Ken, by someone who 
had known how much it would mean to 
him to see his son’s graduation. 

It was still early, but he went directly 
up to the auditorium. It was in the center 
of the third floor. There were classrooms 
on either side of it, and a door opened 
into it from a hallway on each side. 

He handed his ticket to a pretty girl 
in evening dress—receiving a program 
in exchange—and crossed to the far side 


of the room. He took a seat near the 
other doorway, which was not being used 
tonight since everyone was coming up- 
stairs from the front entrance to the 
school. 

From there he watched the people 
corne in. He saw a few people whom he 
knew and remembered well; others 
looked familiar. He was relieved that 
there were not many he recognized and 
that none recognized him. And he was 
especially relieved that ail those who 
sat near him were strangers. 

Then he saw Evelyn corne in on the 
arm of a tall, prosperous-looking man 
and walk to a seat near the front. He 
saw her and felt his puise quicken, his 
nerves tense. It was not so much a prés¬ 
ent émotion as a momentary stirring of 
old émotions. But after a moment of dis¬ 
quiet he was able to look at her dispas- 
sionately. 

She was, he reflected, the sort of 
woman who would always be lovely. Her 
body was erect, her small dark head held 
high. She was wearing a blue dress eut 
in the new shapeless style that he 
abhorred but that seemed completely 
right on her. She had always wanted 
the newest, most extreme styles, he 
remembered, and she had always worn 
them well. She did everything well. And 
she hated weakness and failure. 

For a while he could see the hack of 
her head; then the seats between them 
filled and she was shut off from his view. 
But he was glad that he had seen her 
and had seen the happiness on her face. 

P erhaps that was ail he needed. 
He waited for the surge of confi¬ 
dence that ought to follow such a 
révélation. But there was nothing. The 
shadowy weight was still there. 

It might be that the shadow would lift 
gradually as this new image of Evelyn 
replaced the other image he had carried 
in his mind for ten years. He had been 


“Don’t go, Daddy. Don’t go !” the boy cried, clinging to him. 
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drunk that last day. Drunk, yes, but not 
so drunk that he could not remember 
every cruel word of their last quarrel; 
not so drunk that he had been able to 
forget her face, distorted as it was by 
rage and grief. Often he wished he had 
been more drunk; often he wished that 
the mercy of blackout might hâve been 
his. 

* He lifted his eyes to the stage. There 
were tiers of seats for the graduâtes and 
a row of chairs for the speakers. He 
could imagine the students waiting in 
the classroom behind the stage, putting 
on their gowns, adjusting their caps, full 
of excitement over the coming ceremony 
that marked both an end and a beginning. 

Somewhere among them was a boy 
with a shock of blond hair. Kenneth 
Benham. Or had he, perhaps, changed 
his last name? Had his mother insisted? 
Had she insisted with the same bitter- 
ness—a bitterness and a decision that 
Walter had not felt worthy to fight— 
that had made her insist the divorce be a 
complété break, with none of the usiial 
visiting rights that most fathers en- 
joyed? 

W ill I recognize my own son? Wal¬ 
ter wondered suddenly, or will I 
hâve to wait until his name is 
called? He put the thought out of his 
mind. Of course he would recognize him. 

He realized that he was still holding 
the program in his hands, that he had, 
in fact, folded it into a small square. 
He had only to unfold it in order to see 
whether Ken had changed his name and 
whether he had any part in the gradua¬ 
tion ceremonies. Instead he thrust it into 
his pocket and sat quletly, his hands 
resting on his thighs. 

It seemed strange to be sitting here, 
sllent and unrecognized, when once he 
had been so important in thls school, 
ihis town. As he looked at the tiers of 
seats on the platform, he could remember 
how he had felt as he sat in the center of 
the first row golng over the valedictory 
speech in his mind. He remembered his 
pride when Mr. Wallis of Wallis Chem¬ 
icals had given him the chemistry prize 
donated by his company to an outstand- 
ing student who planned to make chem¬ 
istry his field. 

It had been a night to remember: the 
awards, the applause, the adulation. He 
had enjoyed it, accepted it as his due. 
And when, at the end of the party that 
followed the graduation exercises, Evelyn 
had told him she would marry him, it 
had been like putting a crown on the 
head of a man whose kingship was 
already acknowledged. 

Evelyn had been by far the prettiest 
and most popular girl in the school. He 
nrobably would not hâve settled for less. 
Everything had corne so easily to him—- 
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the honors, the scholarships, the prettiest 
girl, the job offer with the best future— 
that it was not surprising he had felt so 
little humility. 

The humility had corne later. He felt 
it now: a humility so great that it made 
him want to shrink inside himself. 

He never should hâve corne, he 
thought. He had been a fool to corne. 
Here, where he could not évadé the mem- 
ory of honors long passed from most 
people’s minds, the recent accomplish- 
ments in which he had taken a small 
pride seemed completely insignificant. 

Yet he knew why he had corne. He 
had corne with the hope that after the 
graduation he and Ken might exchange 
a few words. He had hoped they might 
shake hands, that Ken might say . . . 
what? Well, perhaps something to let 
him know he was not forgotten. Two 
hundred miles away the scene of their 
meeting had seemed crédible; now he 
could not see how he could hâve enter- 
tained such an idea. 

There was the sound of music. Walter 
looked up and saw that the school orches¬ 
tra had assembled at the front of the 
auditorium and that the school officiais 
and visiting dignitaries had taken their 
seats on the platform. Slowly, with care- 
fully rehearsed dignity, the members of 
the graduating class filed in. 

Walter leaned forward, looking at 
them. The picture of Ken as an eight- 
year-old boy was still clear in his mind, 
and as he looked at each boy he tried to 
surmise in what way ten years would 
hâve altered the picture. His eyes 
strained and burned with looking. But 
the boy was not there. There was no one 
who even faintly resembled him. 

His whole body ached as he leaned 
back. Either he had been sent the ticket 
as a cruel joke, or else—an even more 
cruel joke—he was so little the father 
of his son that he was ^unable to recog¬ 
nize him. 

He looked again. And then he saw 
him. And it was like seeing himself 
twenty-three years ago. The boy sat in 
the exact center of the front row where 
he himself had once sat. His hair had 
darkened to a light brown, and he had 
grown tall like his father. There was 
even something familiar about the way 
he sat with his hands resting fiat against 
his thighs. Why, it’s just the way I sit, 
Walter thought, with a sort of wonder. 

T he sight of his son dazzled him. It 
was a long time before he could 
make himself look away. 

When he did. he saw another familiar 
face on the platform. Old Mr. Wallis. So 
he was still giving out chemistry prizes. 
It was hard to believe that life had 
changed so little here. 

There was speech upon speech, but 


Walter hardly listened. He sat quietly, 
watching his son, wondering what he was 
like. Was his position in the front row 
significant or merely an alphabetical 
accident? Would he, too, be honored for 
outstanding ability? 

He knew he had only to take the pro¬ 
gram out of his pocket in order to find 
out. Yet he did not do it. He almost 
enjoyed the suspense of not knowing, of 
having the picture of his son unfold 
before him gradually. 

B esides, his feelings about Ken were 
mixed. He wanted him to excel; 
he wanted him to shine. But he 
could not help hoping that the boy would 
not shine quite so brightly. and so l)riefly, 
as he himself had. 

The principal introduced Mr. Wallis, 
and the old man .shuffled to the lectern. 
He began speaking in a voice that was 
still deep and surprisingly clear. He 
spoke liriefly of the incrqasing opportun- 
ities in the field of chemistry. 

Then he said: “1 take great pleasure 
in awarding the Wallis chemistry prize 
to Kenneth Benham. an outstanding stu¬ 
dent and a fine young man.” 

Kenneth Benham, The same last name. 
the same honor. Walter felt his heart 
lift as he saw his son rise and accept the 
envelope. 

“And,” Mr. Wallis said, “if—after yoii 
finish college—you’d like a job at Wallis 
Chemicals, you can be sure there will be 
a place for you.” 

The same words. Almost the same 
words. Pride in his son’s accomplishment 
was mixed in Walter’s mind with the 
pride he had felt when Mr. Wallis had 
handed him the prize and made him the 
same offer. 

Nor were they idle words spoken 1o 
impress ,the assembly. There would be a 
job for Kenneth Benham four years from 
now just as there had been a job for 
Walter Benham after his graduation from 
college in 1939. 

Mr. Wallis was a good man, Walter 
was thinking. Only a good man and a 
fair man would make his company’s most 
important award to the son of his former 
superintendent, a man he had finally been 
forced to fire for alcoholism, incompé¬ 
tence, and. even, on that last day, insub¬ 
ordination. 

Walter watched Mr. Wallis return to 
his Seat. A good man, yes. Yet for a long 
time he. had blamed ail his misfortunes 
on Mr. Wallis. It had taken him years 
to leam that the lack was in himself. 

His troubles began with the war and 
with Mr. Wallis’s insistence that he be 
deferred. 

“Believe me, Walter.” Mr. Wallis said. 
“you can serve your country befter right 
here than you can in a trench.” 

Walter argued and lost. Later he came 



“I know what you’ve donc,” the boy said. “How hard it must hâve been.” 


to realize he had lost more than an 
argument. He was the kind of man who 
would hâve gone ofl to war and corne 
back covered with medals, covered with 
glory. He was accustomed to glory, con- 
ditioned to it. 

And there was no glory at home. Just 
long hours of hard, feverish work, a 
sense of guilt, a sense of loss. If, when 
the working day was over, he could not 
unwind, could not stop thinking, he 
found that a few drinks helped. When 
the number of drinks increased and Eve- 
lyn began to object, it was casier to 
hâve them away from home. It was easier, 
too, to hâve a few extra ones when there 
was no one around to count. 

Also, there were contracts for the 
government on a cost-plus basis. A hid- 
den part of the cost was the entertain¬ 
ment of visiting officiais, inspectors, and 
contractors. The taxpayers paid the 
check, and Walter Benham paid in a 
graduai disintegration. 

H is quarrels with Evelyn increased. 
Promises were broken. Their mar- 
riage became like a tapestry full 
of gaps and patches and, after a while, 
the only thing that held it together was 
the boy. Ken. 

As he felt himself losing his grip on 
other things, his son became the most 
important thing in his life. When he 
made a promise to Ken, he always 
seemed able to remain sober enough to 
keep it. He bought the boy a chemistry 
set and spent long hours doing experi- 
ments with him, trying—and succeeding, 
he was sure—to be a companion to him. 
He had never treated the boy with any- 
thing but love. If that had not been true, 
he would not hâve dared corne back here 
today. 

Everything had been even worse after 
the war. The feverish activity died down 
then, and there was nothing to replace it. 
The men came back with their ribbons 
and medals and first-hand taies of far- 
away places. Walter could listen—could 
almpst feel that some of the glory spilled 
over on him—when he had a drink in his 
hand. 

He hung on for a while. He hung onto 
his son, his crippled marriage, his syn- 
thetic self-respect, and his job. When he 
finally lost his job, he lost everything else 
in quick succession. 

The last ugly scene with Evelyn still 
preyed on hlm. He had often wondered 
where Ken had been that day: if he had 
been nearby, if he had heard anything. 
Probably Evelyn had sent him away. If 
the boy had been there, Walter was sure 
he would hâve remembered. 

He looked up at his son sitting calmly 
on the platform. Again he felt the 
shadow swoop down in his mind, and for 
a moment his body was still and cold. 


Ken had turned out well. Evelyn looked 
happy. Why did the old shame and guilt 
continue to haunt him? Why, indeed, did 
the shadow now seem more menacing and 
his sense of unworthiness even greater 
than it had before? 

The salutatorian was a girl, serious- 
looking, yet pretty. Her speech was also 
serions, yet pretty. In spite of her obvi¬ 
ons superiority, the girl had an unassum- 
ing air. From the way her classmates 
looked at her, Walter deduced that she 
was both popular and respected. 

Â she turned away from the lectern, 
she smiled at Ken and he smiled 
back at her. It was a look that 
Walter understood. 

It figures, he thought. And though he 
could find no fault with his son’s choice, 
he was disturbed. It was too much like 
an écho of the past. The palms of his 
hands felt moist, and he rubbed them 
against his thighs. Here was another boy 
to whom the best came so easily that he 
would not know how to value it. Another 
boy, he thought, with the world by the 
tail. What was he going to do when the 
world began to swing too fast for him 
and he had to let go? 

He had a sudden urge to leave—not 
to see any more, hear any more, or find 
out any more. He wanted to be with 
Katie, riding away from this place where 
the memories were so forceful. 


Ah well, he thought, the program 
could not last much longer. There should 
be only one more oration: the valedic- 
tory. Then he would see his son get his 
diploma. 

The valedictorian was announced, and 
Walter saw his son rise and move to the 
lectern. He stood there straight and tall 
and confident, a personification of ail 
that the future needed. Walter was 
unprepared for the tremendous surge of 
pride that swelled like a giant balloon 
in his chest. He was warm with it, alive 
with it. It was the most powerful émo¬ 
tion he had felt in years. Leaning for- 
ward, his fingers knotted, he listened 
hungrily. 

P erhaps a teacher had helped with 
his speech, for his analysis of what 
his class expected of the future 
and what the future expected of them 
had a wisdom and maturity that Walter 
could hardly believe possible in one so 
young. Yet the boy—even if the ideas 
were not, perhaps, entirely his own— 
spoke with a conviction and a sincerity 
that were very persuasive. 

This is my son, Walter kept saying to 
himself. My son. He had to resist the 
impulse to grasp the arm of the woman 
next to him and say, “See that boy up 
there? He’s my son.” 

Surely this boy who was such a mar- 
velous replica of ail that was admirable 
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in himself could not fail to receive him 
with a feeling of kinship and love. Walter 
could see them talking together after- 
ward, comparing notes on their similari- 
ties. He could hear himself issuing a 
fatherly note of warning about possible 
pitfalls ahead. 

He eut the daydream short. He did 
not want to miss a word of his son’s 
speech. 

Ken lifted his arms. “Ail we can do,” 
he said, “is go forward and—” 

And Walter did not hear the rest of 
the speech. 

He stared at the lifted arms, and the 
giant balloon in his chest burst as if 
pierced by a thousand pricks of con¬ 
science. He stared at the lifted arms, and 
he saw another pair of lifted arms—oh, 
the same arms, ail right, but the arms of 
an eight-year-old boy. 

He had thought that on the day when 
Evelyn ordered him out of the house he 
had not been drunk enough for blackout. 
But there had been a partial blackout 
due, perhaps, more to shame than to 
alcohol. There had been a blackout that 
had remained like an oppressive shadow 
in his mind, haunting him with a sense of 
unworthiness and hindering him from 
seeking further happiness. 

We forget the things we don’t want to 
remember, he thought. Even now he did 
not want to remember; he tried to stop 
remembering. But he could not stop. The 
shadow lifted front the ugliness, and he 
saw himself quarreling violently with 
Evelyn while she packed his suitcase in 
the bedroom. 

He saw himself, arrogant in anger and 
defeat, going out to the living room. The 
memory was as clear as if it had been 
happening at this moment. There were 
newspapers spread out on the floor to 
protect the rug. Ken was sitting on them 
playing with his chemistry set. 

Ken saw the suitcase and looked up in 
alarm. “Where are you going?” 

“l’m leaving,” Walter said in the 
uninhibited honesty of his drunkenness. 
“Your mother has ordered me out of the 
house forever.” 

“Don’t go, Daddy. Don’t go.” 

K en lifted his arms beseechingly. 
As his father strode by, the boy’s 
arms encircled his legs, holding 
him there. Ken had begun crying. Over 
and over, as he clung to his father’s legs, 
he kept saying, “Don’t go away. Don’t 
go. Don’t leave me.” 

Walter stood as if chained. Surely this 
plea would touch Evelyn as his own had 
not. Then from the bedroom doorway he 
heard her saying in a low, falsely calm 
voice that was meant not to excite the 
child: “Walter, will you please get out.” 

Walter, filled with bitterness, anger, 
guilt and self-pity, at last shook himself 
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free. In the process—deliberately or not 
—he kicked his son. 

I kicked my own son, he thought. I 
kicked my own son. 

He remembered hearing the child cry 
out and he remembered how he could 
not turn to look, could not, for a few 
seconds, even move. 

“Get out! Get out!” Evelyn screamed. 
And he got out. And blanked out. 

W ith eyes that burned from ten 
years of unshed tears, he stared 
at the boy leaving the lectern. 
The boy whom he had foolishly hoped to 
talk to, even advise, after the ceremony. 
His son? No, he did not deserve to be 
called father to this boy. 

How he must hâte me, he thought. And 
how I deserve to be hated. 

Without actually seeing it, he was 
aware that the students were rising one 
by one to receive their diplomas. He did 
not see Ken receive his. He sat in a 
frozen stillness through the applause and 
the final music. 

He felt the crowd stir and rise, and he, 
too, rose and made his way out through 
the row of seats toward the center aisle. 
His mission was clear now: to get out 
and get away as quickly as possible. And 
forget. If he ever could. 

And then he saw Evelyn coming up 
the aisle, her face as glowing as it had 
been on her wedding day. He stopped. 
He saw several people congratulating 
her. 

She saw him. He was sure she saw 
him. Her gaze moved from the person 
she was talking to and rested for a few 
seconds on him. Her .smile wavered and 
grew firm again. She looked away and 
then looked back and then moved up the 
aisle. and he was sure .she was going to 
speak to him. 

He could not face her. He could not 
face anyone. He was not even sure he 
could face Katie again. Quickly, he went 
back through the row of seats to the 
other, unused, side door to the audi¬ 
torium. He slipped through it to the 
shadowy hallway. He knew of a back 
stairway that led to an outside door on 
a side Street. He’d go out that way. The 
outside doors, he remembered, had spring 
locks. They could not be opened from 
the outside, but they could be pnshed 
open from the inside. 

He remembered so much. Twenty-three 
years away from this building had not 
erased the memory of one stairway, one 
turning of the corridor, one room. 

Here now was the room where he had 
taken French II from the man who had 
thrown chalk at indolent piipils. Here. 
ancient history. Here, algebra. And here 
—he stopped suddenly—^was the chem¬ 
istry lab. Here was where he had begun 
to know what he was. So quickly, so 


fiercely, so consumingly had the knowl¬ 
edge corne that it had taken him years 
to learn what he was not. 

The door was open. Over the long sink 
at the end of the room there was a dim 
light. Walter stepped inside. The room 
smelled of thousands of experiments. 

He crossed the room and took a test 
tube out of the rack, rolling it between 
his Angers. He was not really thinking 
now, just letting the émotion dissipate 
itself in these calm, familiar surround- 
ings. In a few minutes he’d be able to go 
out and face Katie again with the mask 
of indifférence on his face and the shame 
deeply hidden. 

Perhaps he’d even be able to say casu- 
aUy, “It went ail right.” And, as if it 
were an afterthought : “Oh, by the way, 
my son was the valedictorian.” 

In another moment or two, he’d be 
ready. 

“Dad.” 

Walter wheeled around and saw his 
son standing a few feet from him, still in 
cap and gown but with the cap pushed 
rakishly back. 

The test tube slipped out of his Angers 
and shattered on the floor. The man who 
breaks things, Walter thought. 

Ken bent and began to pick up the 
pièces while Walter watched him, his 
heart pounding. Walter did not stoop to 
help. He could not. His body was held 
still with the immobility of complété 
résignation. Without speaking, Walter 
watched his son take the pièces of glass 
to the wastebasket and then return. 

“1 didn’t expect you’d be here tonight,” 
Ken said. 

S O Ken had not sent him the ticket or 
corne here looking for him. He had 
corne here for a last look at the lab, 
just as Walter himself had done on the 
night of his graduation. 

Walter had to say something. He 
cleared his throat and moistened his lips 
and said. “You’ve changed. You’ve grown 
tall. I didn’t expect—” He stopped. The 
words sounded banal, and he was not 
even sure that Ken was listening. 

“You’ve changed. too,” Ken said. And, 
with the direetness of youth, he added, 
“You don’t drink any more—do you?” 

“No. It’s been six years now. It took a 
while.” He felt stifl, painfully ill at ease. 

If Ken was ill at ease, he did not show 
it. “1 understand you’re back in the 
chemistry Aeld now.” 

Walter nodded. “It’s a pharmaceutical 
house I Work for. l’m not head man or 
anything like that. Just part of a team. 
But it’s interesting. I like it.” 

It was like a conversation between two 
former acquaintances. There’s no émo¬ 
tion, Walter thought. l’m keeping my 
love locked away and he’s keeping his 
hâte locked away. 


While they stood looking at each 
other, the old-fashioned wall dock 
jumped forward a minute. Ken heard the 
click and he looked up at it. 

He’s eager to go, Walter thought. He’ll 
leave any minute now, and l’il never hâve 
a chance to tell him ail the things I want 
to tell him: how sorry I am for every- 
thing, how much I love him, how much 
I hope for him. And I ought to warn 
him. I ought to tell him how you always 
hâve to be on guard when things corne 
too easily to you. 

But ail he dared say was, “Son, I wish 
I could tell you how proud I was of you 
tonight. How proud I am of you.” 

With a kind of hesitance, knowing that 
it would be a part of his well-deserved 
punishment if the gesture were scorned, 
he held out his hand. Immediately he felt 
the firm young hand clasping his own. 

“That goes double for me, Dad.” 

T hey stood, their hands locked, as 
the seconds passed. “After ail,” Ken 
said, with a diffident grin, “1 just 
did what came naturally. What you’ve 
done in the last few years—well, I know 
how hard it must hâve been.” 

The minute hand on the dock jumped 
forward again, and Ken drew his hand 
away. “l’m afraid Fve got to dash ofi. 
We’re having a little célébration to¬ 
night.” He looked embarrassed at having 
mentioned it. “Wëll—” He moved toward 
the door, tall and manlike and yet now 
quite boyishly uncomposed. 

In the doorway he turned and looked 
back at his father. “Fm glad you used 
that ticket,” he said. “1 was almost afraid 
to send it to you.” 

Walter drew in his breath slowly. “And 
I was almost afraid to corne,” he said. 
“Fm glad I did.” 

Ken smiled at him then. And if, 
reflected on his face, there was not the 
complété love and need that there once 
had been, there was something better. 
There was understanding. 

Another second and he would be gone. 
Walter took a step toward him. “Tell 
me, son. What made you corne here to 
the lab tonight?” 

“Here? Oh. Mother told me Fd find 
you here.” 

He lifted his hand in a farewell ges¬ 
ture, smiled again, and was gone. 

Walter stood still a moment longer. 
He thought of Evelyn. He thought of his 
son. In a kind of valedictory march the 
memories passed before his heart, seek- 
ing and finding absolution. 

And then he thought of Katie in the 
car, patiently waiting. Knit two, purl 
two; hope a little, pray a little. 

With eyes lifted, he left the chemistry 
lab, went back along the corridor, 
through the auditorium, down the stalrs, 
and out the front door. The End 
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It cornes to a man just once—this man met it on the shore 
of an island as he stood waist-deep in the bloodied water 

BY JOHN D. Macdonald illustrated by al buell 


H e bought a three-hundred-dollar 
Dodge off a Tampa lot late on 
Monday afternoon, the fifteenth 
day of April. That evening he drove 
down as far as Sarasota and found a 
second-class motel south of the city 
on the Tamiami Trail. Ever since he 
had left Washington, he had been trying 
to fit himself into the part he would play. 

There had been' many parts to play 
over the past few years. Cold devices, 
impersonal investigations in foreign 
places. Nothing impersonal in it this 
time. There is nothing impersonal about 
being forced, by subtle pressures, to 
return to Ramona, Florida, the place 
where you lived your first eighteen years 
—and last saw through the window of 
the car when the sheriff’s deputies picked 
you up and took you over to Davis, 
the county seat, where a lenient judge 
gave you the option of enlisting or facing 
trial. So you enlisted and swore you 
would never corne back. 

Now, after ail the years, this subtle 
pressure. A délicate and important mis¬ 
sion. An outsider couldn’t do it. They 
had tried that. So, over in the Pentagon, 
the big IBM installation had been fed 
old service records and had spewed out 
the possibles, and only one man had 
suited thepi over there. Doyle, Alex¬ 
ander. Now employed by State. And on 
a mission in Montevideo. Four days after 
they had selected the man they wanted, 
Alex Doyle had found himself back in 
Washington, and loaned out to a Colonel 
Presser for spécial duty. And no way to 
wiggle out of it. 

He stood in the dingy bathroom of 


the motel and looked at the stranger 
in the mirror. He had decided to return 
as what the town might expect him 
to be. A construction bum. Operator 
of heavy equipment. Just back from 
Venezuela with a few bucks in his money 
belt. New, cheap, bright, sports clothes 
to fit the rôle. 

His sandy hair had been cropped short, 
and the gray at the temples was almost 
invisible. Eyes a pale gray-blue. It was 
a long face, subtly stamped with the 
melancholy of lonely tasks. A big nose 
and a stubborn shelving of jaw. Sallow 
facial texture that took a deep tan and 
kept it. Twisty scar at the corner of 
the broad mouth. Fiat, hard, rangy body. 
with big feet and knobbed wrists and 
big, freckled hands. 

He studied the stranger and said, quite 
softly, “Banged around here and there. 
Hâve drove shovels and Euclids and cats. 
And some deep well work.” 

The face looked back at him, passive, 
secretive, with a hidden pride and that 
hint of wildness. 

At ten o’clock on Tuesday morning 
he turned off Route 41 onto State Road 
978, driving slowly through the bright, 
hot morning, through soaring throngs of 
mosquito hawks, through fiat scrub land 
with occasional oak hammocks and some 
tall stands of slash pine. The last time 
he had been on this road he had been 
going the other way, dog sick and trying 
not to snufile. They had stopped to let 
him be sick at the roadside while the 
deputies talked in soft slow voices about 
the hunting season. 

The land had changed. A huge tract 


had been cleared and shell roads had 
been put, in. A peeling sign announced 
that it was Ramona Heights. There were 
a few scattered houses, small cinderblock 
cubes painted in brave, bright colors. 

He drove along the shade of Bay 
Street, past the old frame houses and 
the old stucco houses of the boom of 
long ago, and he read the forgotten 
names of the side streets. 

He read the lawyer names and the 
doctor names on the second-floor Win¬ 
dows of the Gordon building. The Castle 
Theater was closed, boarded up. Duck- 
lin’s Sundries was bigger. It had taken 
over the feed store, and the whole front 
was an expanse of cream and crimson 
plastic and big Windows. He parked in 
front of it. Getting out of the car and 
walking in was one of the most difficult 
things he had ever done. 

D oyle sat at the counter. A waitress 
came over, wiping her hands on 
her apron. “Black coffee,” he said. 
When she brought it, he said, “Is Joe 
or Myra around?” 

“Joe or Myra? I don’t dig.” 

“Mr. or Mrs. Ducklin.” 

“Oh, they haven’t-owned this place a 
long time. You want to see the owner, 
it’s Mr. Ellman and he isn’t in Tuesdays.” 

One of the young housewives said. 
“Pardon me, but Joe Ducklin died a 
long time ago. Ten years, Pd say. She 
ran it for a while and sold out a couple 
of years later. It’s kinda creepy, some- 
body asking for Joe. Pardon me. I mean 
it sounded creepy. You know.” 

“I used to live here.” 


“Kiss me now,” she said, “while l’m scared to death. Quickly, darling.” 
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She was a hippy young matron with a 
i-ather coarse face and a dab of chocolaté 
on her chin. “l’ve been right here my 
whole life long, so if you lived here I 
guess maybe I ought to know you.” She 
laughed, too coyly. 

“I uced to Work here, in this store,” 
he said. 

The other woman, a sallow blonde 
with a long upper lip, leaned around 
her friend to stare intently at him. “Why, 
you’re Alex Doyle! You used to corne 
by the house to see my brother Jody. 
Jody Burch. l’m one of Jody’s kid sisters. 
Junie. Now l’m Junie Hillyard. I mar- 
ried Billy Hillyard. Maybe you remember 
him. And this here is my best girlfriend, 
Kathy Hubbard, that used to be Kathy 
King.” 

“How do you do,” he said. “How is 
.lody?” 

«TTe’s dead. He went back in the 

1—I Navy for Korea when he didn’t 

J. Ahave to and he got killed.” 

' ‘T’m sorry to hear that.” 

“It about broke us ail up. He was 
married to a girl from Philadelphia, and 
she sure didn’t wait long before getting 
married again, believe me.” 

“Is Myra Ducklin still in town?” 

“She’s right over on Palm Street in 
that house they always had. I just now 
remembered you’re kin to her, somehow, 
and you used to live here, so I guess 
I . . .” 

She stopped suddenly, and her eyes 
widened. Doyle knew she had remem¬ 
bered the rest of it. She leaned close 
to her friend and whispered rudely and 
at length. They both stared obliquely at 
him. They stood up, favored him with 
almost identical cool nods, and left. A 
nice chance, he thought, for some self- 
righteous gossip. 

He put a dime beside his cup, and 
as he turned to go he saw a big old 
man, sweaty and slow-moving, corne in 
out of the sidewalk beat, patting his 
broad forehead with a blue bandanna. 
Jeff Ellandon. Perennial mayor of Ra¬ 
mona. Fifteen years heavier and slower. 

He stared shrewdly at Doyle and said 
in a voice frayed and thin with âge, 
“Guess I should know you, son. Guess 
my memory is about to give out on me. 
You one of the Bookers?” 

“Doyle, Judge. Alex Doyle.” 

“Sure enough! Bert’s boy.” His eyes 
clouded as he looked back across the 
years. He said softly, “Bert, he married 
Mary Ann Elder from up in Osprey. 
Had two boys. You and Jess. Jess was 
older. Lived down there in Chaney’s 
Bayou until Bert and Jess got themselves 
drownded one night out netting mackerel 
in the Gulf. You was a little fella then. 
Then you and your ma moved into town 
and she worked at the Ramona Hôtel 
and you lived out in back. She died 
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in her sleep when you were about twelve 
or thirteen, and Joe and Myra Ducklin 
took you in on account of Joe was your 
pa’s second cousin and the closest kin 
you had left. You worked right here 
from the time Joe took you in, and you 
were a damn good high school athlete, 
and then you got into trouble. Right?” 

“Right, Judge.” 

« oe Ducklin cussed you tUl he died. 

I Stingy old rascal. Him and Spence 
J Larkin were the closest men in town. 
The way I figured it, you were just 
collecting back wages. Corne set with 
me, boy.” 

“Are you still mayor, Judge?” 

“Lord, boy, it’s been a mighty long 
time since I was in politics. I was close 
to Spence Larkin, and anything he 
wanted to happen in this town. it hap- 
pened. Soon as he died, it wasn’t much 
use running for anything. Anyhow, I 
was sick of it.” 

“When did he die, Judge?” 

“Let me look back a minute. Yes, it 
was in nineteen and fifty. Had him a 
gut pain and finally went up to Tampa. 
They wanted to eut him right away, but 
he came back and spent a month selling 
stuff and getting his affairs in order. 
Went back and they operated and he 
died the next day. Just as well, because 
there wouldn’t hâve been much to pleas- 
ure him in the little bit of living he 
would hâve had left. Me and his family 
and one or two others, we felt sorry. But 
the rest of the town went around sort 
of trying to hide a big grin. Spence 
squeezed too hard. He wasn’t in no pop- 
ularity contest.” 

“Did Jenna get back for the funeral?” 

“Nobody knew how to get hold of her 
that fast. Or if she’d corne. Of the three 
Larkin kids, just Betty was here. Betty 
and her ma. Buddy was in Korea and 
no telling where Jenna was. Say. boy, 
weren’t you sweet on Jenna a long time 
back? When you were both kids?” 

Doyle felt his face grow hot. The first 
blush in a long time. It was an index 
of his spécial vulnerability. 

“1 went with her for a little while. 
But it was over before . . .” 

“Before she plain took off and left 
home, went off with that sailor. Two 
weeks after Spence died, she hit town. 
Had her hair done red and wore the 
tightest pants ever seen in the county. 
Came in a big car with some funny- 
looking people. Stomped around wearing 
a go-to-hell look and found out Spence 
had left her one dollar in his will, and 
took off without waiting to collect the 
dollar. Betty must hâve been about seven- 
teen, eighteen. Well, sir, old Angel 
Cobey, he was running the boat yard 
for the heirs, and when Buddy got back 
from the Marines, it didn’t take him 
long to find out Angel was stealing the 


family blind. Buddy brought a Marine 
pal of his back. Johnny Geer. They 
pitched in and did pretty good with it. 
When Betty came back from college in 
Gainesville in fifty-four and started work- 
ing at the yard, it began to do better. 
She’s got a head for business. Like 
Spence had. But he’d let the yard get 
run down because he wasn’t interested 
in it.” 

“l’m a little confused, Judge. Why 
would they want to run that boat yard? 
Mr. Larkin must hâve left a lot of 
money.” 

“ni tell you just what he did leave. 
The house on Grove Road. A thousand 
shares of bank stock that hasn’t paid a 
dividend in years. An almost new Cadil¬ 
lac, You remember he always bought 
himself one every year and ran it to 
death. And he left the boat yard. And 
about eleven thousand in cash. And some 
little pièces of no-account land.” 

“Where did it ail go?” 

“Good question, boy. The tax people 
would like to know, too. By God, you 
never saw such digging going on. Every- 
body owned a shovel. Like to tore up 
the whole county looking for Spence 
Larkin’s money. There’s some kind of 
tax suit that has been dragging on for 
years.” 

“Are people sure he hid it?” 

“They know he had it, and it never 
showed up. Maybe he counted on more 
time, but got eut off too quick. You 
know, I liked old Spence, mean as he 
was. You had to understand him. His 
daddy fished commercial, and when he 
died they had to buy used clothes good 
enough to bury him in. Spence and me 
were raggedy kids together. It bothered 
him more Üian it did me. The only 
things he cared for in his lonely life 
were money and Jenna. And she had 
that wildness in her.” 

Doyle thought of the dossier on Jenna 
Larkin, that damning document he had 
read in Colonel Presser’s office in the 
Pentagon. And he said to the Judge. 
“1 hear Jenna came hack.” 

«/--^he did. When we ail read in the 
Davis Journal ahout her marrying 

kv a hig-shot officer, a Colonel Craw- 
ford M’Gann, we couldn’t helieve it. Then 
she came back here, a year and a half 
ago, with him in such terrible shape 
from a heart attack tbey had to bring 
him down ail the way from Tampa in 
an ambulance. She’d corne down ahead 
of him and rented the old Proctor cottage 
out on the beach and fixed it up and 
then went hack to get him. Maybe she 
brought him back here to prove she’d 
done good. I don’t know. Every female 
woman in this town was gabbing and 
cackling about it. Said she looked hard 
in the face. I couldn’t see as how she 
did. She looked and acted like a lady. 


Didn’t mix much. Saw a lot of her own 
folks. Spent her time trying to nurse 
her colonel hack to health. And she did 
just fine. For six months.” 

“Then what happened?” 

“She took to showing up nights at 
Harry Bann’s place—‘The Spanish Mack- 
erel,’ over on Front Street. You remember 
it. It’s rough and tough ail the time, 
and gets worse when the folks from 
Bucket Bay corne up to town on Satur- 
day night. She took to drinking and 
jooking and playing the pinball and 
bowling, and staying until closing time 
and seldom leaving alone.” 

The Judge winked in a pondérons way 
and said, “There’s a lot of fellas around 
here in their thirties and early forties 
had their first dates with Jenna Larkin. 
When she stopped acting like a lady, 
they started pawing the ground some- 
thing fierce. It was like she stopped 
giving a damn. You’d see that blue sedan 
of hers parked outside the Mack or some 
other joint every night. She got picked 
up for drunk driving, and that was when 
the Colonel’s sister came down to take 
care of him. I heard she gave up a good 
job in the North to corne down and 
take over where Jenna had left off, and 
I don’t guess they got along so good. 
Jenna’s folks were trying to straighten 
her out, but it was just like the old 
days. She wouldn’t listen to anybody. 
Then she racked up the blue car. And 
then she took to going away for two or 
three or four days in a row. 

ell, boy, it ended on the twenty- 
first day of last November. Fri- 
day. Better to call it Saturday 
morning. She was in the Mack from 
eight o’clock on. I stopped in and saw 
her. Just happened to notice her. Bright 
yella slacks and a little white sweater, 
both of them looking slept-in. Hair 
tangly. People buying drinks for her. 
They say Buddy came in about eleven 
to get her to go home and she bad- 
mouthed him. She didn’t hâve transpor¬ 
tation. I guess you’ve heard ail about 
this, Alex.” 

“Just that she’s dead, Judge.” 

“Near as anybody can tell, she left 
the Mack about two o’clock to walk 
hack to the Procter cottage on Ramona 
Key. Once she crossed the wooden bridge 
it would be easier to walk on the beach 
than on the dark sand road. Not so many 
bugs and better light. The crazy old 
Darcey woman who goes after shells 
every dawn of her life found her there 
on her hack, her head up the slope of 
the beach, her feet in the incoming tide. 
Somebody had busted her a dandy in 
the jaw and then strangled her.” 

The Judge shook his head and sighed 
wonderingly. “You never saw a fuss like 
we had around here. Sheriff Roy Lawlor. 
he came over from Davis, and Parnell 


Lee, the State’s Attorney, was here. They 
questioned and cleared the Colonel and 
his sister. They locked up just about 
every customer the Mack had had that 
night. With the Colonel being a sort of 
national figure before his heart gave out, 
and with Jenna being in show business, 
in a manner of speaking, it made a big 
story. The newspapers really scrambled 
around to keep the story alive. They 
even dug up some old shots of Jenna 
when she had been working as a model. 
I guess there wasn’t a man left in the 
country didn’t find out she’d been built 
pretty good. Yes sir, we had us a time 
last winter. Poor Donnie Capp, the Sher- 
iff’s Deputy, who always takes care of 
this end of the county, got elbowed 
right out of the scene by the big shots. 

“Nobody found out a thing and so it 
all kind of dwindled away. Jenna is 
planted right beside her daddy.” He 
sighed. “I guess I like the Sound of my 
own voice. What hâve you been doing 
since you left town, Alex?” 

D oyle told the Judge his cover story. 

I And hinted he might want to settle 
in Ramona. Hinted that he had a 
few dollars saved. 

“No future here, son. Not in Ramona. 
The young folks leave the minute they 
can. Town gets older every year. Waters 
are about fished out. Deer and turkey 
all gone. Cypress logged out. We get a 
few retireds moving in all the time. Ones 
that like it cheap and quiet.” 

“I want to find a place to stay.” 

The Judge brightened. “l’m still in 
real estate, boy. You go down to the 
office, right around the corner on Gordon 
Street. Took a widow woman in with me, 
name of Myrtle Loveless. Tell her I sent 
you and she’ll find you a nice rental.” 

“I was thinking of a beach cottage.” 
“Good time for it. Town folks don’t 
move out there until school’s over. Lot 
of choice right now.” 

“I ... I guess people will remember 
. . . why I had to leave town, Judge.” 

“Most kids do fool things. And the 
ones who’ll be nasty about it enjoy being 
nasty every chance they get. Do you 
care?” 

“I guess I do.” 

“It’s nice to see you hack home, son.” 
Alex walked to the small real estate 
office. A wide, hearty woman with black 
hair eut like a man’s rode out to the 
beach with him and rented him the 
Carney cottage. It was of weather-beaten 
cypress, set up on stubby piers. There 
was a small living room with rattan 
furniture and a grass rug, a bedroom, 
a small and primitive kitchen in the rear 
with a very noisy refrigerator. There was 
an inside bath with tub, and an outside 
cold water shower. On the front was a 
small screened porch with two chairs of 
corroded aluminum tubing and plastic 



webbing. The front porch was fifty feet 
from the high-tide line. 

The cottages on either side were 
empty, and practically invisible beyon,d 
the palmetto and yucca and sea grapes. 
He knew that the Procter cottage was a 
hundred yards beyond the next cottage 
to the north. There lived Colonel M’Gann 
and his sister, at a handy distance for 
the accomplishment of a most délicate 
mission. 

But, for the moment, the mission 
seemed unreal to him. Somehow the 
World had reverted to the known dimen¬ 
sions of his childhood. This was the 
home place. He and Jody Burch had 
gone gigging along this beach line in 
Jody’s old scow, with a homemade tin 
reflector around the Coleman lantern. 

The Gulf was fiat calm, the day 
strangely still—without thrash of hait 
fish or tilting yawp of the terns or the 
busy-legged sandpipers. He heard, in the 
stillness, a distant rumbling of the tim- 
bers of the old wooden causeway bridge, 
and soon he heard the rough Sound of 
an automobile engine coming doser, Corn¬ 
ing along the sand and shell road be- 
tween the cottages and the bay shore. 
When he heard it stop directly behind 
his cottage, he got up and walked hack 
to the kitchen door and looked out 
through the screen. A battered blue jeep 
was parked next to his old gray Dodge. 
The sign on the side of the jeep said, 

THE LARKIN BOAT YARD AND MARINA- 

RAMONA, FLORIDA. 

A girl got out of the jeep. She stoodP 
for a moment, looking toward the cot¬ 
tage, and then came toward the hack 
door. She was a girl of good size and 
considérable prettiness, and she came 
swinging toward him, moving well in her 
blue jean shorts and a sleeveless red 
blouse with narrow white vertical stripes. 
She had been endowed with a hefty 
wilderness of coarse, red-blonde hair. 

She stopped at the foot of the two 
wooden steps and looked up at him. 

“l’m sorry to bother you.” 

“No bother. Corne in.” 

“Myrtle Loveless should bave remem- 
bered that Mrs. Carney has been letting 
us use this cottage to change in when 
it isn’t rented. We left some stulï out 
here. Maybe you’ve run across it and 
wondered about it. Here’s the extra key.” 

“I didn’t find anything. I haven’f. 
looked around much.” 

«<-»-t’s in the closet off the living room. 

I Swim suits and fins and masks.and 
J. towels. I ran into Myrtle on Bay 
and she said she’d just rented it. l’il 
get the stuff now if it’s all right with 
you.” 

“Why don’t you leave it here? I won’t 
need that space. As far as l’m concerned 
you can corne out any time with your 
husband and swim.” 
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“I corne out with my brother. We don’t 
want to impose, really.” 

And suddenly, looking at her, he knew 
why she had seemed so curiously fa¬ 
milial to him. This was Jenna again, but 
eut from a bolder pattern. And more 
forthright than sensuous, more grave than 
mischievous. He wondered why he had 
been so slow to recognize the obvions. 
“Aren’t you Betty Larkin?” 

“Yes. Pve seen you before. A long 
time ago. And I can’t remember. Myrtle 
didn’t tell me your name. Who are you?” 
“Alex Doyle.” 

H er eyes widened. She lifted ber 
hand to her throat. “Of course! 
And you haven’t changed so 
much. I don’t see how I could bave for- 
gotten. I had such a terrible crush on 
you.” Her color deepened under her tan, 
and she laughed nervously. 

“This isn’t flattering, I know, but I 
can’t remember you at ail. I knew Jenna. 
I can vaguely remember Buddy. But you 
are a blank.” 

“I used to go into Ducklin’s and make 
a lemon Coke last just about forever. 
But you didn’t bave any time for eleven- 
year-olds. I was a living doll, Alex. 
Nearly as tall as I am now, and I looked 
like something made of broomsticks. 
Every time they wrote anything about 
you in the Davis Journal, l’d eut it out 
and paste it in a book. And make a 
cross référencé in my diary.” 

“I feel flattered.” 

“Hâve you been in town long?” 

“Just since mid-morning. Haven’t seen 
anybody to talk to except Judge Ellan- 
don. Sat with him in Ducklin’s and got 
a briefing on what’s happened. I haven’t 
got a lemon Coke, but will you seule 
for a cold beer?” 

“Right out of the can or bottle,” she 
said, smiling at him. He opened two 
cans and they took them out onto the 
small porch. She asked him what he’d 
been doing and he told her just what 
he had told the Judge. And then, ap- 
parently sensing what he wanted to know, 
she began to talk about his friends. Who 
had married and who had died and who 
had moved away. Who had children and 
who had been divorced. Having an older 
brother and sister had given Betty a 
reasonable working knowledge of his con- 
temporaries. When she started to tell 
him about Jody Burch, he told her of 
meeting Junie Hillyard and Kathy some- 
thing-or-other in Ducklin’s. He said, “And 
suddenly I could see her remeipber the 
dirt about me. She took ofi like a big 
scared bird.” 

“She’s a silly person, Alex.” 

He spoke into an awkward silence. 
“When the big hero fell off the pedestal, 
it must hâve raised hell with your diary, 
Betty.” 

She grinned. “It blighted my life. I was 
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your defender. I had a dozen fist fights. 
I couldn’t stand having anybody call you 
names.” 

“But I guess they did.” 

“They did. You were drinking and 
you weren’t used to drinking. You’d 
never been in trouble before. I couldn’t 
understand why they had to he so vi¬ 
cions.” 

“Don’t you really know?” 

“No,” she said, frowning. 

He stared out toward the Gulf. “I 
was Bert Doyle’s kid, and I was from 
Chaney’s Bayou, which is only about one 
degree better than Bucket Bay. I was 
from down there where they throw the 
trash and garbage off the front stoop 
into the bay. Down where they fish ail 
week and get drunk on Saturday night. 
My old man and my brother drowned 
in the Gulf and my mother scrubbed 
the kitchen at the Ramona Hôtel until 
the day she died. It was too damn had 
Joe Ducklin had such no-account kin, 
but it wasn’t really close kin, and wasn’t 
Joe a fine man to take the Doyle kid 
in? They never thought about the wages 
he saved. I was supposed to he grateful 
and know my place. And it made the 
town uneasy when the Doyle kid got 
better grades than their sons and daugh- 
ters did, and when he could run barder 
and faster with a hall than their sons, 
and get up quicker when he was knocked 
down. I had manners and knew which 
fork to use, and I was popular with the 
kids in the high school. So I guess they 
thought I was uppity. Clinibing too fast 
for bayou trash. So then I did just what 
they wanted me to do. I got drunk and 
robbed good old Joe Ducklin. That 
proved something. You cain’t trust bayou 
trash. They’ll turn on you ever’ time. 
Got that shifty-mean streak in ’em.” 

He looked blindly down the afternoon 
beach. 

“Oh, Alex, Alex,” she said softly. “It 
was a long time ago. You were just a 
kid.” He felt the light touch of her hand 
on his arm, quickly removed. 

W hen he was certain of his control 
he turned to her, forced a smile, 
and said, “So long ago there’d 
he no point in my lying about it.” 

“1 don’t know what you mean.” 

He had suddenly made a decision he 
had thought never to make. “The sad, 
crazy thing about it is that I didn’t do it, 
Betty.” 

She was frowning, her eyes moving 
quickly as she searched his face. “You 
pleaded guilty. It was in the papers.” 

“I pleaded guilty. They talked to me 
and talked to me, and they said that if I 
fought it l’d go to Raiford sure as hell. 
AR I had to do was plead guilty and 
they had the judge’s word that he’d sus¬ 
pend sentence provided I enlisted. And 
that was what I had been planning to do 


anyway. Enlist. That was what the party 
was about. Where I got drunk and passed 
out. And somebody took the store key 
out of my pocket and went to the store 
and took twenty cartons of cigarettes, 
and ail those pens and lighters and 
nearly two hundred dollars. They shoved 
the key and two twenty-dollar bills and 
three fountain pens into my pockets.” 

“It was a filthy trick. But Joe shouldn’t 
hâve signed a complaint.” 

“He enjoyed it. Betty, fifteen years 
ago I tried to tell ail this to the police. 
Over and over. And I tried to tell it to 
Joe. He didn’t want to listen. So I swore 
l’d never tell anybody. And I haven’t. 
Until right now.” He smiled. “I guess I 
told you because of the diary and the 
clippings and the fist fights. Enough talk 
about me. What about you?” 

“l’m not the dramatic one in the Lar¬ 
kin clan, Alex. Just a big, healthy, un- 
complicated horse. After I got out of 
Gainesville I came back here. l’m a sort 
of top sergeant at the boat yard. Buddy 
and I live with Mother in the same old 
house on Grove Street. Johnny Geer— 
he’s a friend Buddy brought back from 
Korea—^works at the yard and rents a 
room from Mother. We ail pay our share 
of the board.” 

“And I know you go swimming.” 
“And sailing in my little Thistle named 
The Lady Bird. And fishing and crab- 
bing. We’re ail living quietly now, Alex. 
Trying to recover from . . . what hap¬ 
pened to Jenna.” 

“l’m sorry it happened.” 

S he shrugged. “Something had to hap- 
pen to her. Nobody knew what. 
Nobody could guess it would he .. . 
what happened. Somebody did it, you 
know. And they’re still around. Which 
is a spooky idea. We loved her, I guess, 
but not very much. You can’t love a 
person very much when they refuse to 
accept love.” She looked at her watch. 
“I must run. Thanks for the beer.” 
“Corne back any time, please.” 

“You stop and take a look at the yard.” 
“ni do that. And please leave your 
swimming gear here.” 

He walked out to the jeep with her. 
She hesitated and said, “I guess you 
knew Jenna .. . pretty well.” 

He seuffed the shell with the edge of 
his shoe, wondering why he felt such a 
strong compulsion to he honest with this 
tall girl. “I knew her too well. But it 
wasn’t a . . . lasting deal. We were 
young. And Jenna was . . . Jenna.” 

“I know. It isn’t any of my business, 
l’m sorry.” 

“Did they find her far from here?” 
She slid under the wheel and looked up 
at him. “It wasn’t far from here, Alex. 
About three hundred yards south. Just 
opposite that stand of three big Aus¬ 
tralien pines.” 


“How is Colonel M’Gann taking it?” 

“I wouldn’t know. Celia, understand- 
ably, wants no part of the Larkin family. 
We haven’t seen the Colonel since it 
happened. That suits Celia perfectly. 
Nobody sees the Colonel. Goodbye.” 

He watched the jeep until it went ont 
of sight around a bend. She looked back 
at the last moment and waved. As he 
pulled the screen door of the kitchen 
open, he heard the rumble of the bridge 
timbers again as she crossed the cause- 
way toward town. 

The next morning was sultry and 
misty, with an oily, gray Gulf and a slow 
swell that curled up and slapped the 
packed wet sand. Al dawn he had heard 
the rush and thrash of game fish striking 
hait just off the beach, and so later he 
drove over into town and bought a cheap 
spinning outfit and some white and yel- 
low nylon dudes at Bolley’s Hardware. 
He was waited on by Cal Bolley, the son 
of the owner. Cal was a fat and sullen 
man who made it infuriatingly obvious 
that he had heard Alex was in town and 
was not eager for his business. 

Alex drove to Palm Street, to the 
/% old familiar house. It had been 
Jr\. painted, but it was the same color 
scheme he remenïbered—cream with dark 
brown trim. He glanced up at the window 
which had been the window of his room 
during the years he had lived with Joe 
and Myra Ducklin. 

Myra Ducklin came to the door, took 
one long, incredulous look at him, 
gasped, and fell into his arms, crying 
like a child. And he realized how 
thoughtless he had been. He spent two 
hours with her. He learned that she had 
turned her house into a nursing home. 
Joe hadn’t left her enough to get along 
on. But she seemed to he thriving on the 
hard work. He told her ail he dared 
about himself, and humbly accepted the 
scolding she gave him. Ail the things 
he had left behind were carefully stored 
in the attic. 

Before he left, he told her the truth 
about his arrest fifteen years before. And 
she wept again, and talked of how peo- 
pie wasted themselves and wasted the 
long years. He told her where he was 
staying, and that he would he around 
for a time, and he promised to visit her, 
and go through the things of his that 
she had saved for him. 

As he drove slowly back out to the 
beach, he wondered how he could hâve 
so misjudged what Myra would feel 
toward him. His own pride and hurt 
had blinded him. He was ashamed of 
having hurt her. 

Back at the heach he changed to 
trunks, rigged the spinning rod, and 
walked to an area of turmoil where a 
school of four-pound jacks were wolfing 
the demoralized minnows. He beached 


and released four before the school hroke 
away. It was noon when he saw what he 
had been waiting for—someone on the 
beach up in front of the Procter cottage. 
And he began to move up the beach, 
casting aimlessly. 

The woman squatted on the wet sand 
at the water’s edge. grubbing up tiny 
coquina clams with her bare hands and 
putting them in an aluminum pot. She 
was a sun-brown woman with cropped 
gray hair, wearing a dark blue sheath 
swimsuit. Her body was strong and sleek 
and tidy. Muscles moved sihoothly in her 
arms and shoulders as she searched for 
the coquinas, and she sat on her heels 
without strain. When he moved to within 
a few feet of her, she looked up at him 
with quick and obvious irritation and 
said, “What do you want?” Her brows 
were heavy and black, her features angu- 
lar and handsome. Her voice was deep. 

“Pardon me, but if you want a lot of 
them, you just prop up a heavy screen 
and shovel that soupy sand against it. 
You get yourself a million in hardly no 
time.” 

“Thank you. I don’t want a million. 
And l’m in no hurry.” 

“Okay, m’am. l’m sorry. They sure 
make a wonderful broth. Me, I like it 
real cold with a little Worcestershire 
and Tabasco.” She did not answer him. 
“Guess you’re in the Procter place. Used 
to corne here for the Sunday School 
picnics. Miz Procter was in charge of 
the whole Sunday School.” 

She looked up it him with exaspéra¬ 
tion. “1 don’t feel chatty, my friend. 
Suppose you run along and fish some- 
where.” 

« T ust beîng neighborly. l’m Alexander 

I Doyle. Two cottages south. Moved 
J in yesterday. Lived here years ago. 
Came back because I got homesick, I 
guess. First time l’ve been in the States 
in three years. Been down in Venezuela 
on construction jobs.” 

Her face darkened. “How direct do I 
hâve to be, Mr. Doyle? I don’t feel like 
talking to you. I don’t feel like giving 
you or anyone else an opportunity to 
work the conversation around to the 
point where you can feel free to ask 
a lot of asinine questions abôut the Colo¬ 
nel.” 

He stared at her. “Excuse me for sure, 
hut what Colonel? Like I said, l’m being 
neighborly. I don’t know about any Colo¬ 
nel.” 

She stood up, facing him. He guessed 
she was in her middle forties. She had 
the body of a much younger woman. “My 
brother and I stay in the Procter cottage. 
His name is Colonel Crawford M’Gann. 
Now try to tell me that doesn’t mean 
anything to you.” 

“Oh ! Oh, I get it. I knew Jenna Larkin 
in high school. I missed it in the papers. 


being out of the country. But folks hâve 
been telling me about it. But they didn’t 
tell me you lived out here.” 

“In that case, I guess I should apolo- 
gize for heing rude. But I hâve had to be 
rude to dozens and dozens of horrible 
people. Especially right after it hap¬ 
pened. My brother is ill. l’ve had to 
chase away reporters and amateur dé¬ 
tectives and magazine people and ghost 
writers and horrible teenagers who hâve 
walked here on the beach pretending to 
choke each other and fall dead.” 

He studied her soberly. “So why don’t 
you move away?” 

“Mr. Doyle, I would be most happy to 
move away. But my brother insists on 
staying here.” 

«T guess I don’t want to ask questions. 

I I don’t care that much. l’m a neigh- 
ihor and I just won’t talk about it 
at ail,” he said. 

She smiled for the first time. “It’s very 
refreshing to find somebody with some 
tact and restraint in this horrible place.” 

“1 guess there’s so little goes on here 
that when something does, they like to 
make a hig thing outen it.” 

Suddenly the water erupted and boiled 
about fifty feet off shore. Doyle cast 
quickly beyond the turmoil and yanked 
the dude through it. He felt the strike 
and brought in a Spani,sh mackerel of 
about two and a half pounds. Working 
quickly, he got two more of the same size 
before the thrashing ended abruptly. He 
offered her two of them. 

“You caught them so quickly!” she 
said. She examined the rod and the lure. 
She accepted the fish with thanks. And. 
hesitantly, she asked him if he would do 
her a favor. He said he would. She 
explained that she had been trying to get 
her brother to take an interest in fishing. 
She had bought tackle for him. From 
the description, Doyle realized that she 
had bought a heavy boat rod with a star 
dra^ reel and nine thread line. Fine for 
tarpon. Practically useless for casting 
along the heach. Would he buy the same 
kind of equipment he was using for her 
hrother? Would it he too difficult or too 
strenuous for her hrother? How much 
would it cost? And would he teach the 
Colonel how to use it? 

“You see,” she said, “he’s never had a 
hobby, except model airplanes when he 
was little. His career was his life. We’re 
twins. A dedicated man, Mr. Doyle. 
Fourth in his class at the Point. One of 
the best combat records of any pilot in 
World War IL Then they sent him to 
M. 1. T. and later to Cal Tech and 
assigned him to the missile program. He 
was a key man, and so dpdicated that I 
guess he . . . was emotionally naïve. 
Vulnérable. And that horrible person 
trapped him into marriage. He went to a 
night club where she was singing rather 
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naughty songs and . . . l’m sorry. You 
said she was a friend of yours.” 

“Long ago. Jenna wasn’t much, Miss 
M’Gann.” 

“He’s improving slowly. But I think 
he would be better ofï with some outside 
interest instead of sitting and brooding 
and feeling useless.” 

Doyle promised to bring the tackle 
the following morning at about eleven. 

AS he walked to bis place with the 
/\ single fish, Doyle felt a satis- 
xJL faction in how easy it had been. 
And it would probably continue to be 
easy. It was sometimes frightening to 
him how easily he could disarm people 
by lying to them. People believed what 
they wanted to believe. They were reck- 
lessly anxious to take you at your face 
value. If it had not heen the lucky acci¬ 
dent of the fishing, it would hâve been 
something else. Celia M’Gann was lonely. 

He remembered Colonel Presser’s 
heavy insistence as he had said in that 
cheerless and functional office in the 
Pentagon, “Doyle, if this were a police 
State, we could send some muscle boys 
down there to push that sister of his out 
of the way and bring him hack. He isn’t 
fit for commissioned duty. He never will 
be. But we can take him on as a civilian 
adviser to the program. He was as close 
to an indispensable man as we ever per¬ 
mit ourselves to get. That woman inter- 
cepts ail mail and hasn’t permitted any 
of our people or any of his old Air Force 
friends to contact him. It will take a 
trained operative and somebody with 
good local cover to get to him.” 

“And if he refuses to corne back?” 
Doyle had asked. 

“Find out why. And see what you can 
do about his reason.” 

Doyle fried the mackerel and ate it for 
lunch. He stretched out for a nap. An 
hour later a sharp, insistent rapping on 
the back door brought him up out of 
sleep. 

There was a dark, dusty, green sedan 
in the back yard with a short wave aerial, 
a red spotlight on the roof, and a faded 
yellow decal on the door that said, 

SHERIFF—RAMONA COUNTY. 

Doyle belted his robe and unhooked 
the screen. The man came into the 
kitchen. “1 was asleep,” Doyle said. 

“So wake up,” the man said. He was 
about five seven, with a toughened lean- 
ness about him, a deeply seamed and 
sallow face, -narrow eyes the color of 
spit. He wore bleached khakis, tailored 
and pressed, a pale, cream-colored ranch 
hat. The trouser legs were neatly bloused 
over black gleaming paratrooper boots 
in a small and oddly dainty size. The 
badge on the shirt pocket was large, 
bright, and ornate—gold with red and 
blue enamel—stating that this was a 
Deputy Sheriff. He wore a black pistol 
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belt with a black speed holster, shiny 
and supple with care and âge. A chrome 
whistle chain disappeared into a shirt 
pocket. A black night stick hung from 
the pistol belt by a white leather thong 
on a small brass hook. He brought into 
the small kitchen the slow creak and 
jingle of petty authority, a thinly acid 
edge of sweat, a back-swamp accent, and 
a mocking, patronizing irony. Doyle felt 
extremely wary. It was a legacy from 
the faraway years when there used to be 
trouble and men like this would visit 
Chaney’s Bayou and Bucket Bay, swagger 
through the shacks, poke around as they 
pleased. And you made no fuss because 
they would put knots on your head. 

On another level, Doyle sensed his own 
kinship to this man. A light-eyed cracker 
sallowness, the générations of bad diet 
and inbreeding behind both of them that 
had resulted, curiously, in a dogged and 
enduring toughness, a fibrous talent for 
survival. Doyle knew he had seen this 
man before. 

“Turkey Kimbroy and me, we tooken 
you over to Davis long time ago to h’ep 
you join the Army. If you’d got kilt in 
service you wouldn’t be back here giving 
me problems.” 

“Fm not giving anybody any prob¬ 
lems.” 

“Got to be sure about that. Real sure. 
Turkey is dead. l’m a carefuller man. 
Donnie Capp is the name.” 

“What do you want with me, Donnie?” 

The thin mouth tightened. “1 get called 
Donnie by my friends. By thieves and 
niggers I get called Mister Deputy Sir. 
You try it.” 

“Mister Deputy Sir.” 

“That’s nice. Now turn and move on 
slow ahead of me while I look around 
some.” 

C app thoroughly inspected the cot¬ 
tage. He looked at the papers that 
had been prepared in Washington 
for Doyle to back up his cover story. He 
unzipped Doyle’s money belt. 

“Want to corne in and tell Sherifi Roy 
Lawlor where you stole this?” 

“I saved it.” 

“Sure now. And you with no job.” 
“l’m on a vacation.” 

“You figure on getting a job around 
here?” 

“Maybe.” 

“1 don’t figure it that way. Not at ail, 
Doyle. Over in Davis we got pictures of 
you and we got prints and they’re in a 
file. And that file is called a dead file, 
l’m just too damn lazy to move that 
stuff out of the dead file and put it in 
the active file of known criminals in the 
county. Seems to me like you forgot to 
stop by and register as a known criminal 
when you corne into our county, Doyle.” 
“Is that necessary?” 

“If I say so. I tell you what’s necessary. 


So you can catch us up on ail the law 
trouble you’ve had since you took ofï 
into the Army.” 

“There hasn’t been any.” 

“So you’ve been Smart and lucky, too.” 

“Can I ask a question?” 

“Go right ahead.” 

“Why are you on my back? l’m not in 
any trouble. I came back because this is 
home. That’s ail.” 

Capp gave him a wise, cold smile. 
“This is the cleanest end of any county 
in the State and it’s ail mine, and Roy, 
he likes me to handle it my own self in 
my own way and keep it clean. I keep it 
clean on account of I run ofï the trouble- 
makers. I let ’em go spoil the crime 
figures in some otKer county. This here 
is my bait bucket, and I throw out the 
spoiled bait. But l’m not hard to get 
along with. You paid a month rent. Isn’t 
likely you can get any of it back. So you 
ask me nice if you can stay and maybe 
l’il let you. End of the month I run you 
ofï.” 

lease. Mister Deputy Sir, can I 
stay here please?” 

Capp’s smile widened. “Yes, you 
can stay. But you asked me in a snotty 
way, so I got to quieten you down 
some.” He unhooked the night stick and 
glided toward Doyle. 

The stick sighed in the air and cracked 
on the point of Doyle’s right shoulder, 
deadening his arm so that it hung use¬ 
less. He tried to turn and strike with his 
left fist, but the stick smashed against 
his left shoulder. He gasped with pain. 
The stick was a thing alive. It jabbed 
him in the pit of the stomach. He doubled 
over. It rattled across his skull and back 
again, blurring the world. It thumped 
his ribs and cracked his shins and welted 
his numb arms and clattered across his 
head again in an easy and practiced 
rhythm. He heard the sobbing, tortured 
Sound of his own breathing. And finally 
he fell, sensed the impact of hitting the 
floor but felt no pain from the fall. He 
lay on his side, knees against his chest, 
in a welcome silence. His eyes were half 
open. He could see the shiny black boots 
six inches from his face. Capp stood over 
him, a hundred yards tall, his voice echo- 
ing from remote and metallic distances. 

“. . . hâve the mizries for a couple 
days, Doyle. Now you’re quieted down 
and you got any feeling about making 
trouble, you got my word l’il see you 
again and you’ll get spécial attention 
instead of a standard head beating.” 

He saw the boots turn and heard the 
diminishing cadence of footsteps as Don¬ 
nie Capp walked out the door. He 
sobbed once, in shame and anger rather 
than pain. He crawled a thousand miles 
to his bed. He pulled himself up onto his 
knees and squirmed onto the bed. He 
was exhausted. Finally he slid away. 


bathed in sweat, into restless sleep . . . 

A moist and wonderful coolness on 
his forehead awakened him to a world 
where the face of Betty Larkin was close 
to his, vast and ont of focus, her mouth 
angry and her eyes tender as she held a 
cold cloth against his forehead. From 
the angle of the sun he sensed that it was 
late afternoon. His whole hody was one 
throhhing, shimmering pain. 

“Did you get the license numher?” he 
asked in a frail voice and tried to smile. 

“Do you feel awful, Alex?” 

“I usually feel a lot hetter than this. 
How corne you’re here?” 

“I heard Donnie Capp talking to 
Buddy outside my ofiBice window. Laugh- 
ing with him. And Donnie saying he’d 
given you his famous Ramona head mas¬ 
sage. He’s a dirty sadistic little monster.” 
Cautiously he sat up and swung his feet 
ovér the edge of the hed. 

“Are you going to try to get up?” 

“l’m stifîening up fast. Fve got to 
move around. How about helping me?” 

“Is it ail right?” she asked nervously. 

“Corne on.” She took his hands and 
pulled him to his feet with slow and 
gentle strength. He got his left arm 
across her shoulders. She held him with 
her hrown right arm around his waist 
and helped him walk. He shuÉBed along 
like an invalid, the pain twisting his 
mouth, but pleasantly aware of her con- 
cern. She walked him out to the porch 
where, feeling dizzy and slightly sick, 
he was glad to sit down and look at the 
sun resting red hot on the rim of the 
Gulf. She fussed over him, brought a 
pillow for his back, a dusty hassock for 
his feet, a cold beer and two aspirin 
and his cigarettes. 

“l’il stay and fix you something to 
eat.” 

“Thanks. l’il he able to manage.” 

“Don’t he silly. I can cook.” 

“You’ve talked me into it. But Fm not 
hungry yet.” 

She leaned against the railing, looking 
down at him. “You seem so darn calm 
about this.” 

“Not really calm. Miss Betty. Mad as 
hell inside. I want to catch that little 
monster without his gun and his club. 
But that wouldn’t he too smart.” 

“Why did he do it?” 

« eneral principles. He waded in 

I with no warning. Fm a criminal 

V_T in his book. He wants me to he 
humble. Fm supposed to start shaking 
and saying yessir next time I see him.” 

With a very intent and quite fierce 
expression, she said, “He isn’t going to 
hit you again. You can bank on that, 
Alex. Fm going to climb right up one 
side of Buddy and down the other. WeVe 
got some weight around here. And then 
Fm going to give Donnie a due. If he 
does it again, we’ll go to Sherifi Lawlor 


and we’ll really make trouble for him.” 

The sun had set. There was a curions 
orange afterglow that made ail objects 
vivid and distinct. He looked at her, at 
the strong brown column of her throat, 
the tawny brown of her brows—a shade 
darker than her hair. He could see the 
little flecks of golden brown in the light 
gray iris of her eye. She was braced 
aslant on the long firm legs, her hands on 
the railing. This was the spécial and 
stirring beauty of the female créature in 
perfect health, ail glow and warmth. 

She looked away suddenly and moved 
with an unaccustomed awkwardness, and 
he knew he had stared at her too intently, 
had upset her unconscious poise. 

“Hungry yet?” she asked. 

“Time to walk again. Help me up, 
please.” 

He let her steady him for a little 
while and then he walked alone, feeling 
a little too high off the floor, but no 
longer dizzy. She fixed a simple dinner 
and they ate it together in the kitchen 
under the naked bulb, with the night bugs 
banging against the screening. He sat 
there while she cle<.ned up, smoking, in- 
ventorying his aches and bruises, taking 
homely comfort in the domestic charade. 
And then they went back to the small 
porch and sat looking out at the pale 
starlight on the white beach and black 
water. And they learned a shared silence 
could be comfortable. 

hy did you corne back here?” 
she asked suddenly. 

“I told you.” 

“But . . . you don’t seem to fit.” 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Maybe I don’t know what I mean. 
You told me what you’ve been doing. 
But . . . the way you talk doesn’t fit. 
Sometimes it’s real piney woods talk. 
Other times you talk as if you hâve back- 
ground and éducation. And you hâve . . . 
I don’t know how to say it . . . an air of 
importance. As if people hâve been pay- 
ing attention when you’ve had something 
to say. And those bright, sharp sports 
clothes don’t seem to suit you. In some 
funny way they’re wrong for you.” 

“Fm bugged by bright threads, doll.” 

“1 keep thinking it’s ail some kind of 
an act.” 

“That’s a strange idea.” 

“Your nails are well kept and your 
hands aren’t calloused.” 

“Nowadays we construction types sit 
up in those big air-conditioned cabs and 
push the little buttons.” 

“If it’s an act, has it got anything to 
do with Jenna?” 

“Betty, I came back to my home town. 
With a buck or two saved. Might stay 
around, if I find anything right. Now l’m 
not so high on staying around where 
Donnie can get at me with his little black 
club. When the lumps are gone, maybe 
Fil be moviiig along,” 


She was silent for a long time. At last 
she said in a subdued voice, “Ail right, 
Alex. I . . . Fil be going. No, please 
don’t get up. I know the way out.” She 
stood up. “Anyway, it hasn’t been much 
of a homecoming, has it?” 

«-J- didn’t expect very much,” he said. 

I “Corne check on me when you can. 

A Good night. Miss Betty.” 

“Good night, Alex.” He sat and lis- 
tened to the jeçp drive away into the 
night. He had a new and spécial appréci¬ 
ation of her. She was a big, healthy, 
small-town blonde, and he had been care- 
less. Her perceptions and intuitions were 
good. There was nothing dull about Betty 
Larkin. Vnd so now he could not, when 
he was with her, revert to a flawless 
performance of his chosen rôle. She was 
sharp enough to see in that a confirma¬ 
tion of her guess. The same level of care- 
lessness would hâve to be maintained. 
Or he would hâve to avoid her, a prospeci 
he found startlingly cheerless. 

By the time Doyle was up and shaved 
and dressed on Thursday, he knew il 
wasn’t going to be one of his best days. 
Each slow movement had to be tested 
cautiously to see how much it was going 
to hurt. Even in areas where he could not 
remember being hit, his muscles felt as 
though they had been dipped in cernent 
and rolled in broken glass. 

It was a day of high white scattered 
clouds and a fresh northwest wind. Aftei 
a late break fast 1 i took an ancient gray 
blanket out onto the beach and stretched 
out in the sun. He had baked his bruises 
for less than an hour when Betty Larkin 
dropped lithely into a Buddha pose on 
the corner of his blanket, beamed at him 
and said, “You’re feeling better, aren’t 
you?” 

“Just dandy, honey. Just a little bit 
better than if I was poking myself in the 
eye with a stick.” 

She was wearing a pale gray one-pieee 
swimsuit with small blue flowers em- 
broidered on it. She carried a rubber 
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cap and a big towel. “I saw you out 
here so I went in and changed.” 

“l’ve been trying to build up enough 
character to try swimming.” 

“So corne on!” 

As they swam he felt bis muscles 
loosening, and soon he was able to extend 
himself. They swam to the concealed 
sand bar a couple of hundred yards out. 
He swam with the untutored ease and 
confidence of any Floridian born and 
raised near the water. He knew she had 
had coaching. Her stroke was classic, 
and she moved with the sleekness and 
swiftness of an otter. They stood on the 
bar and talked. The water came to her 
shoulders at the apex of each slow swell. 

«-■- talked to Buddy and then I found 

I Donnie Capp and had words with 
JL him. He tried to laugh it off. Then 
he got mad. I got twice as mad as 
he did. And I got it through his head 
that I could make trouble and I darn 
well would. So then he got silky nasty to 
me.” She flushed and looked away. “Said 
he never would beat up any boy friend of 
mine, even if my taste wasn’t much good. 
He knows better than that. The whole 
town knows hetter than that.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“It’s a long, dull story. Anyway, Don¬ 
nie got my message.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Buddy was a prohlem, too. He didn’t 
want me standing up for a thief, he said. 
So I told him what you told me. I hope it 
wasn’t a secret. About not stealing from 
Joe Ducklin. Then he said it looked 
like l’d believe anything you told me. 
But we worked it out. f^ow he wants to 
see you sometime. But he won’t corne out 
here. Would you please stop by the yard 
sometime?” 

He agreed. They swam hack in, and 
each used her hig towel, and sat on the 
blanket. 

“I talked like a fool last night, Alex.” 

“1 didn’t notice it.” 

“Ahout asking you why you really 
came hack here. I guess the whole town 
is a little . . . punchy about Jenna. 
There’ve been so many strangers prying. 
Donnie has run them out as fast as they 
hâve corne in. He got too rough with one 
of them, hut Sheriff Lawlor covered for 
him. Donnie keeps saying that sooner or 
later he’s going to get his hands on the 
man who killed Jenna. It’s a sort of 
Personal insult to him that it happened 
right here and he had so little to do with 
the investigation. They say he got six or 
seven confessions before the Sheriff 
pulled him off, on account of there being 
too many newspaper people in town right 
after it happened. Mayhe he will find out 
who did it. Then it will be the same 
thing ail over again. People would stand 
in our side yard and just stare at the 
house by the hour, with their mouths 
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hanging open. Idiots! Anyway . . . we’re 
so conditioned by people trying to pry 
that I got the crazy idea somebody had 
sent you back to . . . Write it ail up, 
because the people here would talk to 
anybody who came from here. I guess it 
was a silly idea.” 

“You hâve my solemn word of honor 
that l’m not here to write up the story 
of your sister, Betty.” 

“Ail right, then. That’s over. Now, how 
about me helping you find something to 
do?” 

“Am I becoming a project?” 

“Maybe. But l’il keep the record 
straight. l’m not moving in on you in any 
emotional way. l’d just like to be your 
friend.” 

“You are my friend.” 

“Thank you,” she said. She turned so 
that she was facing more directly away 
from him. “Now l’il tell you the sad 
story of Betty Larkin hefore somebody 
else makes it their business to tell you. 
Just to keep the record straight.” 

It was an unfortunate story. Jenna had 
been the favorite child. Jenna got the 
présents. Jenna was the one who, when 
she was little, on Sunday after Sunday, 
had heen taken off by her daddy on 
picnics in his old fishing skiff. Jenna 
would corne home and hrag mysteriously 
ahout “our place.” Betty had waited 
patiently until she was old enough for it 
to he her turn. But her turn had never 
corne. She had thought her father de- 
spised her because she was so big and 
ugly. 

hen Jenna, the eldest, had turned 
wild, Spence had heaten the 
younger ones, out of helplessness 
and shame. Jenna had run away. She 
couldn’t be located. After acting like a 
madman, Spence had sunk into lethargy, 
pulled back inside himself. 

By the time Elizabeth Larkin was four- 
teen, she had heard enough stories about 
Jenna to know what she had been. It had 
shamed her. At fifteen she had looked 
like a hoy and hoped she would always 
look like a boy. But, during the six 
months before her father died, she had 
matured abruptly. During the Christmas 
vacation of her freshman year at college, 
she had gone to a dance in Ramona. Her 
date had passed out. She had decided to 
walk home. Three unidentified men had 
attacked her before she had walked two 
hundred yards from the high school gym. 
She had fought strongly and well, and 
had heen rescued hy pure accident, her 
clothing torn and dirty, her face hadly 
battered. The lingering effects of the 
réputation of Jenna caused the town to 
helieve very distorted versions of the 
attack. 

Before the incident Betty had heen 
ahle to endure a kiss. though shyly and 
with little pleasure. After the incident. 


she became actively, physically ill if any 
boy attempted the most innocuous caress. 
In her junior year at Gainesville, real- 
izing how distorted and unhealthy her 
reactions were, she had consulted a 
woman doctor who had sent her along to 
a psychiatrist in Tampa. After three long 
sessions with him, during which he 
seemed far more interested in the father 
relationship than the attempted râpe, he 
told her that she could achieve normal 
reactions if she were to spend eighteen 
months to two years in deep analysis. 
This was impossible. 

When she came home for spring vaca¬ 
tion that year she found that everyone 
in Ramona had a dramatic and distorted 
version of her problem. It did not take 
her long to find out that the psychiatrist, 
as a matter of courtesy, had made a 
detailed written report to her family doc¬ 
tor, and that the office nurse, a notorious 
gossip, had read the report and spread 
the Word that Betty Larkin had heen 
sent to a psychiatrist hecause she was 
scared to death of men. 

UT T ere is the horrid part of it, Alex. 

I—I In some inverted way it made 

JL A me a Personal project for every 
sloppy self-appointed Don Juan in the 
county. As if I were his Sleeping Beauty. 
I was up to here in spooks for a while, 
ail asking me to cooperate and not he 
afraid. After I used my good left hook 
a few times, and kicked splinters off 
their shin bones, they left me alone. But 
l’m still one of the town’s most notorious 
crazies. I don’t date and don’t want to. 
I Work and swim and sail and keep 
myself to myself, thank you. I am re- 
signed to a busy spinsterhood.” 

She spun around then to look directly 
at him with a kind of touching défiance. 
“1 just want to hâve a friend. An un- 
complicated relationship with someone. 
I think you’re a nice guy and it’s good to 
see you after ail these years. But if you 
were to lay a hand on me. it would chill 
me to the marrow. And as for heing 
kissed by any man, I would much rather 
stick my head into a bucket of snakes. 
You won’t mind being known as a friend 
of the unnatural Miss Larkin?” 

“l’il be honored.” 

She gave him a soulful and penetrating 
look and said, “Would you hâve any 
hread and anything to stick between it? 
Self-revelation makes me ravenous.” 

She left right after they consumed the 
hefty sandwiches she made them. He 
alternately baked and swam for the rest 
of the afternoon, and at five-thirty he felt 
whole enough to shower and dress and 
drive over into town. He bought the Colo- 
nel’s spinning gear at Bolley’s Hardware 
and had time to pick up more groceries. 
He saw Junie Hillyard in the super¬ 
market. As soon as she recognized him. 
she deliherately turned her back. He 



started back toward the beach but, on 
impulse, just as he reached the foot of 
Bay Street, he turned left onto Front 
Street and drove along the bay shore 
and parked across from The Spanish 
Mackerel. As he walked in, he saw it 
had changed very little. It was still a 
fisherman’s bar that managed to look like 
a seedy lunchroom. 

The late sunlight came in through the 
front Windows. It was a sagging frame 
building sitting across from a iishing 
dock and boats and rotted pilings and a 
pélican sitting on a slanting channel 
marker. Beyond the bay was the lush 
mangrove green of Ramona Key. 

Walls of soiled cream and sour green, 
a-clutter with old girly calendars, smutty 
placards, stufFed fish, pièces of net, old 
cork floats, curl-edged photographs. Bar 
on the left, topped with imitation marble. 
Scuffed bar stools. A dozen round tables 
with poison green Formica tops. Antique 
jukebox against the back wall, beside 
two pinball machines and a bowling 
machine, a wall phone, two interior 
doors, one open to disclose a narrow 
area containing a blackened hamburger 
grill and a tarnished coffee urn. He 
remembered that beyond the closed door 
were the grubby restrooms, a back room 
used for poker, a hallway leading to the 
kitchen in the rear, and the staircase to 
Harry Bann’s apartment. Big, bald, 
swarthy Harry Bann was behind the bar, 
hunched over a fight magazine. A dreary 
old man sat at one of the tables with a 
half glass of beer in front of him, moving 
his lips in a silent litany. The ceiling fan 
creaked, stirring the ancient odors of 
spill and grease, smoke and sickness and 
tired plumbing. 

A sad place, he thought, for Jenna 
to hâve spent the final hours of 
her life. He saw her for an instant 
on a deserted beach, sitting crosslegged, 
smiling at him, teasing him. 

Harry Bann looked up and came down 
the bar toward him and thrust out a big 
hand. “Heard you were back, kiddo. 
How’s it going, kiddo? Heard Donnie 
worked you over, boy. Hâve one on the 
house, kiddo.” Doyle knew that he had 
the qualifications for the big hello at 
the Mack. Corne from a line of fishermen, 
get jammed up by the law, be a drifting 
construction bum—you’re tops. 

Harry set up the drink. And talked 
of the people Betty had not told him 
about. The folks from Chaney’s Bayou 
and Bucket Bay. The knifings and the 
drownings. Tl.e smashed cars and the 
terms in Raiford. The big catches and 
the ones that moved on down the line 
when the fish dwindled. 

Harry said that his wife had died a 
while back, and he had married her 
niece, âge twenty. And leered as he gave 
her âge. A little later the bride came 


into the bar from the back of the place, 
a pulpy, fish-white, overweight kid in 
threadbare red shorts and halter, with 
carrot hair and pinched, angry face. She 
squalled at Harry, her mouth ugly, china- 
blue eyes bulging in chronic fury, and 
went away again, banging the warped 
door behind her. 

et he was a Kemmer,” Harry said 
apologetically. “Those Kemmers 
are mostly mad ail the time.” 

He moved away to serve two young 
men in sweaty khaki and take the old 
man a new beer. He came back and 
asked Alex what he was going to do 
and Alex asked about the chance of 
getting in the land-clearing business. And 
then Harry winked in a portentous and 
evil way and said, “An old gai friend 
of yours was in here last November and 
got herself kilt on the way home. Little 
Jenna Larkin. Jenna M’Gann it was. 
Guess you’d know ail about that, the 
way you been spending time with Betty.” 

“1 know about it. Sure.” 

“My Janie worked the bar till six, 
when I corne on, and she was already 
here and half loaded.” He paused. “Don’t 
you want to ask questions?” 

“You’re already talking, Harry.” 

Harry Bann sighed. “It’s a change. 
Strangers ask a hell of a lot of questions 
and I can’t answer. Donnie Capp, he 
runs the strangers ofi. Doesn’t want any- 
büdy messing around his case. He Works 
hard on it. I figure he just might find 
out who did it someday. But with that 
Jenna, there’s a lot of possibilities. You 
know. Funny how two sisters can be so 
different. Betty, she cornes in here a lot.” 

Doyle stared at him. “What?” 

“Oh, not the same way Jenna was a 
customer. Betty cornes in with the com¬ 
mercial fishermen having work doue at 
the Larkin yard. It’s just two blocks 
South of here. Which I don’t hâve to tell 
you. Ole Spence used to squeeze hell out 
of those boys and hold their boats until 
he had the cash. Betty Works deals out 
with them. They think she’s the finest 
thing on two legs. Why, if anybody 
tried to get funny with her, those boys 
would lip him up and use him for 
chum.” He winked. “But nobody who 
knows about Betty is going to make any 
grabs, kiddo. The merchandise looks 
good, but she’s like one of those bowls 
of wax fruit.” He tapped his temple 
“Something wrong in here.” He sighed. 
“Seems like a hell of a waste. What’s 
she doing coming out to see you at the 
Carney place?” 

“,This is a damn small town, Harry. 
She needs a friend.” 

“She’s got a lot of friends.” 

“Men friends. who won’t make 
passes?” He felt ashamed of himself 
for being drawn into a discussion about 
her. But Harry, more gossipy than any 


old woman in town, could straighten out 
the other gossipers and thus make it 
easier on Betty. “A long time ago I 
was a sort of a hero to her, with that 
football stuff.” 

“Kiddo, you were a bero ail over the 
county. Never forget that Davis game, 
when that fat guard knocked you eighty 
feet in the air and they carted you off. 
Came back in the second half and pretty 
soon they lugged him off. And you went 
through the hole for three scores. Man! 
They would hâve give you the town that 
night, kiddo.” 

“And taken it back when I got in 
trouble.” 

Harry looked thoughtful. “Funny thing. 
Nobody figured you to get jammed up. 
But you take a wild kid like Jenna— 
everybody knew—” 

He looked beyond Doyle as the screen 
door creaked and then slapped shut. “Hi, 
Donnie!” he said in an eagerly ingra- 
tiating voice. Doyle turned quickly and 
saw Deputy Donnie Capp moving slowly 
toward him. Doyle felt his shoulder mus¬ 
cles tighten and, his skin prickle in an 
atavistic way. 

“Hello, Doyle. Hello, Harry.” He 
reached across the bar with the black 
club and nudged Harry Bann gently in 
the middle and clucked sadly. “You get 
fatter every day, Harry. Got bad kidneys 
and a bad heart. That Janie is a smart 
operator. Just put up with you for maybe 
another year and she owns a nice little 
business. Then she can marry that gas 
pumper she used to run around with.” 

Harry darkened and said, “Now I don’t 
like that kind of—” 

Capp jabbed him harder. “Trot that 
beef up to the other end of the bar, 
Fatso.” Harry moved away slowly and 
heavily. Doyle did not look at Capp 
standing there close beside him, and he 
was pleased to note that his hand did 
not tremble when he lifted his drink. 

“Got to call you Mister Doyle now. 
I guess. What are you doing, Mister 
Doyle? Working your way through the 
Larkin family? First Jenna and now 
Betty. Betty and Buddy corne down on 
me like a brick load. Get off our old 
buddy’s back. And on account of Spence 
they can still pull strings ail the way 
to Tallahassee. a chance I can’t take. So 
stop shivering. Mister Doyle.” 

“Fm not shivering a damn bit.” 

«(T^unny about you. You got an oü; 

^ look, like an egg-sucking hound. 

A You corne here and you talk to 
Harry about Jenna. You used to run with 
her. You live out there next to where she 
was killed, and next to the Colonel. You 
snuggle up to the Larkins. I see Jake 
Perry today and he says he was coming 
down toward the pass and seen you on 
the beach with that Celia M’Gann. and 
she doesn’t talk to anybody, up till now. 
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l’d hâte to find out you had your nose 
in something isn’t your business. Mister 
Doyle. Because then l’d hâve to forget 
about Tallahassee, and l’d hâve to try 
some tricks on you. I could loosen up 
your insides with this here club enough 
to keep you sick your whole life without 
killing you.” 

“Why?” 

“l’m the law here. You don’t get in 
the way of the law.” 

“They’ve let you get awful big around 
here, Mister Deputy Sir,” he said, and 
turned and looked down into Capp’s 
seamed face. 

The colorless eyes went oddly dull for 
a moment, then brightened. “They got 
the law they need around here,” he said 
softly. “I can walk in here alone on a 
Saturday night. I can go alone to Bucket 
Bay and haul anybody out of there I 
want. I can set you up so I can kill you 
safe, and get a clean bill from the 
coroner’s jury, so watch your mouth.” 
He turned and left, silhouetted for an 
instant blackly just outside the screen 
against the afterglow of the sunset. 

Harry came back and cursed Capp 
softly. As Doyle was about to leave, a 
brown old man with soiled white hair 
came in and paused and stared at Doyle 
and said, “Say, you’re Bert Doyle’s boy. 
You look like Bert twenty-five years ago, 
afore he got drownded. Sure, you’re Alex 
Doyle. l’m Amie Blassit. Don’t you re- 
member me, boy? When I was fishing 
shares with Lucas Pennyweather, we used 
to take you along a lot. You were good 
on the nets for a kid.” 

D oyle remembered. He bought drinks 
for himself and Blassit, and they 
talked. Amie mourned the old 
days when the catches were big. He said 
he was managing to hang on, just about 
making expenses. Doyle asked him about 
old Lucas Pennyweather, assuming the 
old man had died. 

“Lucas was getting crippled up. Last 
November one of his grown daughters 
corne ail the way from North Carolina, 
she and her husband, and took Lucas 
back up to live with them, sudden like. 
One day he was going to be here forever, 
and the next day he sold his boat and 
gear so fast it was like giving them 
away. Nobody’ll ever know these waters 
better .than old Lucas did. Sopie will 
say Spence Larkin knew them just as 
good, but I say no.” 

“He was good with kids, Lucas was,” 
Doyle said. And he suddenly remembered 
a Sunday that had been buried in his 
subconscious for years. Old Lucas had 
taken a half-dozen kids out with him to 
hand line a grouper hole not far outside 
Windy Pass. On the way back, close to 


noon, they had passed a small skiff with 
a man at the wheel and a little girl 
sitting in the bow. The little girl was 
blonde, with a pink dress and, to Alex, 
about six at the time, she was the 
cleanest, prettiest thing he had ever seen. 

“Spence Larkin and his daughter 
Jenna,” Lucas had explained. “Big im¬ 
portant fella up in Ramona and she’s 
his eldest. Dotes on her. They’re off on 
a Sunday picnic down in the bay islands 
someplace. Seems like a man would take 
his whole family, don’t it?” 

Alex had turned and watched the girl 
/\ until she was lost in the distances 
-L\. of the bay. Later he’d seen Spence 
Larkin alone many times in the same 
skiff, and learned that it was one of 
the man’s eccentricities to leave his 
office at the boat yard at any time of 
day and go off down the bay alone. 
People said that was when he did his 
plotting and scheming. Thinking new 
ways to make a dime grow a dollar. He 
always took fishing tackle with him, but 
he didn’t do much fishing. 

Amie Blassit chuckled and said, 
“About the last thing Lucas did in this 
town was get hisself locked up on suspi¬ 
cion of murder. He had a lot of company. 
They locked up everybody’d been in here 
the night Jenna Larkin got strangled to 
death. Me too. Me and Lucas, we could 
clear each other. We run out of drinking 
money about eleven and went to our 
shack down to Chaney’s Bayou in my 
boat. They let us go. Lucas was sure 
mad. Thing was, he’d spent some time 
talking to Jenna that night. It was as if 
the Lord give her one last chance to be 
nice to somebody and she took it.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“She never had no time for old beat- 
down fishermen. Not her. There was a 
good crowd here. We were standing right 
over there at the bar. She corne over 
and was real nice. Talked about the old 
days. Made a fuss over Lucas. Took him 
over to that corner table and they sat 
and talked a long time. We kidded Lucas 
about it, and he made it worse on him¬ 
self by saying he’d made a date with 
her to go out in his boat the next day 
and cruise around the bay. Actual, when 
they corne to pick us up, Lucas was 
getting the boat ready the next morning 
to go pick up Jenna. But by then she 
was dead. It sure upset Lucas.” 

“Upset the town, I guess.” 

“And upset that Donnie Capp most of 
ail. That boy is mean as a snake. He’d 
taken a shine to Jenna, they say. Lord 
knows she wasn’t choosy the last few 
months she was living. But she just 
laughed at him. Guess il she hadn’t been 
a Larkin he would hâve turned her will- 


ing by working her over some. He’s been 
known to do that. Matter of fact, corne 
to think of it, it was Donnie broke up 
Lucas’s little talk with Jenna that night. 
Sat right down with them uninvited and 
after a while Jenna got up and went 
away to the bar. Donnie talked with 
Lucas for a while and then he left. You 
know, that Donnie was like a crazy man 
after she was lound dead. He put knots 
on half the heads in the county until 
the sheriff got around to quieten him 
down.” 

Doyle left a half hour later and drove 
back to the cottage. He fixed a simple 
supper and, after he cleaned up, he sat 
on the dark porch and smoked and 
thought of the days of childhood. The 
memory of the little girl in pink had 
awakened other memories of the days 
of childhood. He had told himself that 
ail the memories were bad. But there 
had been much that was good. He had 
never wanted to corne back. But now he 
felt that he had wandered the world as 
a stranger, rootless and cold and distant. 
This was his land, the bays and the 
Gulf, the mangrove rookeries, the water 
birds homing at dusk, the curl and the 
slap of easy surf, the ripe smells of the 
tidal flats, ail the flat, low, moist 
country. 

L ater he thought of Jenna, so vital 
and so completely self-centered. He 
I wondered why she had been pleas- 
ant to old Lucas. There must hâve been 
something she wanted. 

On Friday morning at eleven, he 
walked up the beach to the Procter 
cottage carrying the two spinning rods 
and the small package of swivels, leader 
and lures. Celia M’Gann walked out to 
meet him. Hq apologized for being a 
day late, and said he’d had trouble with 
a deputy sheriff named Capp. 

“A most unpleasant type,” she said. 
“I had trouble with him too. He was 
determined to bother my brother. He 
was very rude. I had to complain to the 
state’s attorney about him. Why was he 
bothering you, Mr. Doyle?” 

“I guess you can say, m’am, that when 
I left here fifteen years ago, I left under 
a cloud. He thinks l’m an undesirable 
citizen.” 

“Don’t you let him bully you. How 
much do I owe you?” 

He gave her the receipt and she went 
into the big cottage and came back with 
the exact amount and said the Colonel 
would be right out. A few moments later 
M’Gann came out onto the beach. He 
was a big man, quite thin, with the look 
and bearing of someone who had been 
much heavier. He wore khaki shorts and 
rope sandals, and his suntan had an 


The shot was foUowed by the unforgettahle chunk of a slug smashing flesh and bone. 
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unhealthy yellowish tinge. He strongly 
resembled his sister. 

He shook hands and said, “The mack- 
erel was excellent, Mr. Doyle. My sister 
and I thank you.” There was a curions 
remoteness about the man. A robotic 
indifférence. With Celia watching, Doyle 
showed the Colonel how to handle the 
tackle. Colonel M’Gann learned very 
quickly. Yet Doyle sensed that the man 
had no interest in it, was merely trying 
to please his sister. 

The Colonel caught one small blue 
runner and released it. At Doyle’s sug¬ 
gestion, they moved north along the 
beach. And, as he had anticipated, Celia 
soon said she had to start lunch. She 
warned her brother about getting over- 
tired, and she headed back to the cottage. 

W hen she was gone, Doyle said, 
from his memorized notes, 
“They’re still having a lot oî 
trouble with the Henderson circuits, sir. 
Hannison’s simplification didn’t work.” 

The Colonel reeled in slowly, his face 
impassive. He reeled the lure against 
the front eyelet and turned and looked 
at Doyle. There was the unmistakable 
impact of a strong personality and a 
high order of intelligence in that glance. 
“YouTe a clever man, Doyle. Or whatever 
your name is. Who set this up?” 
“Colonel Presser.” 

“It would be. Austin bas an unfor- 
tunate taste for intrigue and melodrama.” 

“He hasn’t been able to get in touch 
with you in any other way. Your sister 
has been very . . . diligent about pro- 
tecting you. They need you, on a civilian 
consultant basis. You lived with the Proj¬ 
ect a long time. The work load wouldn’t 
be heavy.” 

M’Gann looked out across the Gulf. 
“That was back in another life, Doyle. 
I can’t be concerned about it now.” 

‘Tm supposed to find out why.” 

“My reasons are personal. It’s not fear 
of dying.” 

“From what Colonel Presser told me 
about you, I didn’t think it would be. 
Is your Personal reason tied in with 
your . . . refusai to leave this area?” 

“I repeat that you are a clever man, 
Doyle. I hâve a problem to solve. In- 
volving émotion and human ethics. If 
and when I solve it, l’il get in touch 
with Austin Presser. But one possible 
solution is to see how hard and fast and 
long I can.run down this beach.” 

“Sir?” 

“I don’t expect you to understand.” 
“Would a complété and detailed report 
on your wife’s history before you met 
her change anything?” 

“I hâve no illusions about Jenna.” 

“If the murderer was caught, would 
it change anything?” 

M’Gann gave him an odd, intent, ques- 
tioning look. “It might.” 
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“Here she cornes. Are you going to tell 
her about this?” 

“There’s no reason, is there? And no 
reason for you to talk to me again about 
this. I don’t respond to pressure. Tell 
Austin to hâve patience.” 

Doyle politely refused Celia’s warm 
invitation to lunch with them. He walked 
thoughtfully back to his cottage. On other 
investigations in the past, when he had 
been successful, there had corne a time 
when he sensed that he was on the edge 
of making some significant pattern out 
of apparently unrelated facts. He had 
that feeling now. But he could not force 
the pattern to appear. It seemed a prod- 
uct of intuition. 

At two o’clock he drove between two 
neat white posts and parked in the 
graveled parking area of the Larkin Boat 
Yard, next to a small white office from 
the open Windows of which came a busy 
chatter of office equipment. He had re- 
membered the yard as a place of clutter 
and corrosion, with sun-drab, sagging 
buildings and docks. But now it was neat 
in clean paint, with an air of quiet 
efficiency, a smell of marine varnish, a 
whining of a power saw, a roar of a 
marine engine on a test block, big motor 
cruisers tied alongside new solid docks 
that reached out into the bay, bright 
gas pumps. 

Betty, typing in the office, smiled 
warmly as he entered and rose to greet 
him. She was wearing a dark red blouse 
and a red and white striped skirt. The 
unruly hair, with ail its streaks and 
shades of umber, toffee, and cream, had 
been yanked back and tied in a rebellions 
pony-tail. 

She introduced him to the other woman 
in the office, a Mrs. West, who had a 
nice smile and said she remembered him 
from when he used to work behind the 
counter at Ducklin’s. Betty took him on 
a small tour of the yard, explaining the 
changes they had made, the kind of 
business they were doing. He could see 
that she loved it. 

^"■^hey found Buddy and an employée 

I checking the port shaft on a fifty- 
JL four-foot Huckins that rested on 
heavy cradles on the rails that ran into 
the big work shed. The kid that Doyle 
vaguely remembered had turned into a 
huge brown man with corn-yeUow hair, 
a man who was solid méat from hulking 
shoulders to thick ankles, sturdy as a 
tree. He wore greasy shorts and sneakers. 
The hair on his back and shoulders was 
bleached silver by the sun. He had a 
brute jaw and small gray smoldering 
eyes under a hard shelf of brow. He 
could hâve played the villain in a Viking 
movie. 

“Glad to see you again, Alex,” Buddy 
said. “Long time.” Just when Doyle was 
considering dropping to his knees and 


howling like a dog, Buddy released the 
grip on his hand. Buddy mumbled some- 
thing about Capp. Doyle thought he was 
being unfriendly, but he suddenly real- 
ized that it was merely shyness, that this 
surly giant was actually ill at ease. Betty 
tactfully remembered a phone call she 
had to make and left them alone, saying, 
“Stop by the office again, Alex, and PU 
let you take me out and buy me a beer.” 

“Couldn’t run the place without her,” 
Buddy rumbled. “Hey, Johnny. Corne 
meet Alex Doyle.” 

Johnny Geer left a marine engine to 
corne over, wiping his right hand on the 
thigh of his shorts. His resemblance to 
Gary Cooper was ruined by brown spaniel 
eyes set much too close together, and 
a pendulous lower lip. After he met 
Geer, Buddy showed him the rest of the 
layout. Near the storage warehouses was 
covered outdoor storage for small boats 
on traders and on stubby saw horses. 
Betty’s little Thistle was there, on a 
yellow trader, the mast stepped, nylon 
sails neatly stowed. “She can make that 
thing get up and fly,” Buddy said. “Likes 
to take it out into the Gulf when smaU 
craft warnings are up. Scares hell out 
of me.” 

“She’s quite a gai.” 

B uddy, looking quite uncomfortable, 
said, “She likes you, Alex. She likes 
you a lot. I wouldn’t want her 
to be . . . upset about anything. I don’t 
want you should . . .” 

“1 know, Buddy. I won’t upset her.” 
Buddy looked relieved. “I had to say 
it.” 

“I know, Everything is under control. 
Say, isn’t that the skiff your father used 
ail the time?” 

“That’s it. We keep it painted up. 
Mean to yank the engine and stick a 
new one in sometime and unload it. We 
never get around to it, somehow. The 
hull is Sound.” 

Doyle made a sudden decision. “1 guess 
being older, you’d remember this better 
than Betty would, but I can remember 
when I was a kid, seeing your father 
and Jenna in this little boat, going off 
on picnics.” 

“He spoiled her rotten, Alex. The way 
she was, it was his fault.” 

“1 guess he had some spécial place 
he’d take her on those picnics.” 

“On the picnics every Sunday?” Buddy 
leaned against the skiff and glared back 
into the past. “It was a long time ago. 
Twenty years ago. Before she got tired 
of going with him. He never could under¬ 
stand why she got bored with it. It hurt 
him. It was the best part of the week 
for him, I guess. He didn’t give a damn 
about the rest of us.” He smiled sourly. 
“She used to put on airs about being 
spécial. Teasing us. Full of big secrets.” 
He suddenly pushed himself erect, his 


face open with surprise, with a sudden 
realization. “By God, there could hâve 
been a spécial place! And that could be 
the same place where—” He stopped 
himself suddenly, looking wary. 

“Where Spence hid the money?” 

Buddy glared at him. “What’s it to 
you, Doyle?” 

« y'^h, relax. I got that hunch from 

f I something Betty told me. I don’t 
want any damn part of the 
money. I steered you into this. So tell me 
what you’re thinking.” 

Suspicion faded visibly. “Got a cigar¬ 
ette? Thanks. He was always going ofiE 
by himself. He’d corne back from a busi¬ 
ness trip and take ofî in this skiff. He 
never had much to say to anybody. Hell, 
I figured after he died he maybe had 
some hidey hole he could get to by 
water. So did a lot of other people. But 
there’s a hell of a lot of shoreline south 
of here on the mainland and both keys, 
and more damn islands than you can 
count. Might as well look for pirate 
gold.” He chuckled in a mirthless way. 
“After he died, when I got back, I found 
that tackle box he kept in his office. Two 
little lures in it. Lots of empty space 
where he could put cash. But I never 
tied it up to the old days when he used 
to take Jenna on picnics. Hell, he would 
never hâve gone there direct, so anybody 
could track him. Too damn sneaky.” 
Buddy sighed. “So what good does it do 
now, Alex? She’s dead. Even if she 
wasn’t, I bet sHe couldn’t find the place 
again. She was just a little kid, and she 
was never much for the water.” 

“Let me take it one more step, Buddy. 
The night she died, she spent a long 
time talking to old Lucas Pennyweather, 
and she made a date with him to go out 
in his boat the next day.” 

Buddy frowned. “1 heard about that. 
Seemed like a funny thing for Jenna 
to do.” The frown faded, and he smacked 
his forehead with the heel of his hand. 
“How did I get this stupid? Suppose 
she got thinking about that secret picnic 
place of long ago. Suppose she could 
describe how it looked. If any man on 
this coast could find it by her describing 
it, old Lucas could. God, there must be 
twenty thousand little islands down 
through there.” 

“And Lucas left right after she was 
killed, Buddy.” 

Buddy shook his head. “Not that old 
man. Not him. A sweet old guy. He 
didn’t know his daughter was coming 
after him. She’d been threatening to. He 
came around to say goodbye. He was 
Smart about weather and fish and chil- 
dren. Not people. He wouldn’t hâve 
guessed what she was driving at. And 
she wouldn’t hâve mentioned money, you 
can bet. Just old-time y stufi. Memory 
stuff. Ask him if he’d take her to tlie 


places her dear old daddy used to take 
her. She wouldn’t hâve dared trust old 
Lucas ’cause you know how he told 
everybody everything. But I wonder how 
she got that idea ail of a sudden?” 

“It was a long time ago. Maybe some¬ 
thing reminded her.” 

“But if ail this guessing is right, Alex, 
we still aren’t any place. You’d need her 
in the boat with Lucas to find it.” 

“Unless, that evening, she described 
it to him so well he could find it on 
his own.” 

Buddy dropped the cigarette and 
turned his heel on it. “The only way 
we could check that is with Lucas.” 
Buddy stared curiously at him. “How 
corne you corne up with ail these little 
things fitting together?” 

“l’ve had practice putting pièces to¬ 
gether. ni tell you about it someday. 
Now how do we get hold of Lucas?” 

“Amie Blassit or the post office.” 

“Buddy, think about this. Suppose we 
get Lucas back here. He can find the 
place. And we find the money is gone, 
and evidence it was removed not too 
long ago. Do you know what that would 
mean?” 

Buddy said slowly, “It could mean it 
was' taken by the person who killed 
Jenna.” 

Alex made a slow ceremony of lighting 
a cigarette. “Has anybody thought of 
Donnie Capp?” 

Buddy stared at him. “Donnie!” 

«-■•s there something sacred about him? 

I Don’t you people ever look at facts? 

JL He sat with Jenna and Lucas during 
the tail end of their little talk. And he 
talked to Lucas after Jenna left the 
table. And if his patrol car was seen 
out on the beach road, who would think 
twice about it? And he’s run ofï every¬ 
body who’s tried to pry into the case. 
Try this, Buddy. Jenna, drunk, wasn’t 
as subtle as she thought she was being. 
She left the table. Lucas bragged to 
Donnie about how he could find the 
place she told him about. So Capp left 
and waited for her. Maybe he was going 
to make a deal. But she wouldn’t deal. 
He killed her. If Lucas could find the 
place, he didn’t need her. He could wait 
until things got quiet again, and then 
get old Lucas to take him to the place. 
Secretly. And he could kill Lucas once 
he found the place and the money, sink 
his body and set the boat adrift. Sit on 
the money then for a year or so and 
retire. Take ofî. But then Lucas’ daugh¬ 
ter came and took him away. And how 
could Donnie get him back without it’s 
looking damn suspicions? It made the 
killing useless. I think he’s under a strain. 
I think he’s getting erratic. I think he’s 
about to crack up.” 

“Donnie Capp,” Buddy said softly. “On 
the job twenty-four hours a day and 
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Htfimate Suçrise 

never grafted a dime.” He stared at Alex 
with an odd expression. “Now l’il give 
you something. Donnie has hunted ail his 
life. Never gave a damn for fishing. About 
Christmas he came in here and bought 
a twelve-foot aluminum boat and a big 
rebuilt outboard. We made him a good 
price. Told him the motor was too big 
to troll good, but he said he didn’t hâve 
much time and wanted to run fast to 
wherever he was going to fish. AU winter 
Donnie was the fishingest man you ever 
saw. Took a ride, because he hardly 
ever caught anything. Finally Roy Law- 
lor got fed up and cracked down. He 
still goes out a lot, but not ail the time. 
Keeps the boat over the other side of 
Bay Street tied up at Garner’s Bait Dock. 
You see him scoot out under the bridge 
every so often with that big hat on him. 
He must sleep in that hat.” 

“So he’s looking for it himself.” 

“You go too damn fast, Alex. A man 
can take up fishing. It can be like a 
disease with him. And Donnie was a 
hunting fool before he took to fishing. 
I know Donnie pretty well. I can’t see 
him . . . choking Jenna to death.” 

Doyle’s mind worked in practiced areas 
for a few moments. “If a man was hunt¬ 
ing your father’s money, what would he 
take with him?” 

“I ... I guess a shovel. There was a 
hell of a run on shovels after word got 
out about the size of the estate he left.” 

“And a man carrying a shovel to go 
fishing would look, funny, wouldn’t he?” 

Compréhension changed Buddy’s hard 
face. “Let’s go.” 

T en minutes later, as Alex stood on 
Garner’s docks, Buddy reached up 
under the foredeck of Capp’s alumi¬ 
num boat and took out an object in a 
green tarp. He unwrapped it and they 
both stared at the folded entrenching 
tool. Buddy wrapped it hastily and put 
it back. He climbed onto the dock and 
was retying the bow line when Alex 
turned and saw Donnie Capp walking 
swiftly toward them along the dock, his 
sallow face without expression, eyes like 
nail heads. 

“What’s goin’ on here?” he asked 
softly. 

Buddy grinned at him. “Hi, Donnie. 
Alex was thinking of getting a boat for 
himself. I told him about the lashup we 
sold you and he wanted to take a look 
at it and 1 figured you wouldn’t mind.” 

“You hâve to get into it to show it 
to him?” 

“I forgot what horse motor you got, 
so I got in and lifted the motor cover 
and took a look.” 

“I think the motor is too big for that 
size boat,” Alex said. “But l’d like to 
take it out for a run and make sure.” 

Donnie stared at him and spat into the 
bay. “If you was on fire, I wouldn’t 
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do you the favor to push you off this 
here dock. I don’t want anybody messing 
with my boat.” He turned and walked 
back to the bait shack and got into his 
car. 

“I need a drink bad,” Buddy said. 
They took the jeep to the Mack. Janie 
was tending bar. They took a table near 
the bowling machine and had her bring 
two beers and a shot on the side for 
Buddy. He threw it down, gulped half 
the beer, and said, “How did I do?” 

“AU right, I think. It’s hard to tell.” 

“That damn shovel. l’il buy the whole 
deal, except him killing her. I can’t let 
myself think he killed her. There’d be 
no way to prove it. l’d hâve to go after 
him. It’s the way I am. l’d hâve to kill 
him with my hands.” 

«•w yery logical. You kill him and the 

%/ law kills you. Nice for Betty and 
T your mother. But it’s so heroic it 
will be okay with them.” 

“I talk too damn much.” 

“The next step is to get hold of Lucas 
and pay his way back here. That is, if, 
over the phone, he can say Jenna de- 
scribed a place he can find. You’ve got 
the right to do that. And if we’re, right 
ail the way down the line, Donnie Capp 
may react in a way that will damn him.” 

Betty joined them a Unie later, manu- 
facturing a sorry whine about how a girl 
had to invite herself to a beer on a hot 
day. They said nothing to her about 
their involved guesses. They talked boats. 

When they left the Mack, Alex, with 
a significant glance at Buddy, asked them 
to corne out later for a swim. He visited 
with Myra Ducklin for over an hour. 
When he got to the cottage the blue 
jeep was there, and Buddy and Betty 
were in the Gulf. He changed and 
joined them. Buddy created his oppor- 
tunity by sending Betty to the cottage 
for three cans of the cold beer they had 
brought out and put in Doyle’s icebox. 

“Ran into Judge Ellandon and he knew 
the name. A Mrs. Trace Annison in 
Fayetteville, North Carolina. I called her 
from Ducklin’s. I could hear kids yelling 
in the background. The crazy thing about 
it is she thought I was phoning to tell 
her Lucas had showed up here. He had 
been moping around. Left a note saying 
he was homesick and took off with about 
ten dollars on him nine days ago. Soon 
as she found the note she phoned the 
Sheriff’s office in Davis. She thinks Lucas 
isn’t right in the head. And too old for 
such a trip. She told Lawlor to phone 
her collect when Lucas shows up, and 
hold him.” 

“Lawlor would hâve told Donnie.” 

“Right. So Donnie is waiting for him; 
too. Or has got him already.” 

“Where would he head for?” 

“Lucas? Probably for the Mack. or 
down to Chaney’s Bayou to the shack. 


Dépends on what time of day or night 
he got in. He wouldn’t make it fast. 
People don’t pick up old men hitch- 
hiking. AU we can do is hope he hasn’t 
gotten here yet.” 

“And,” Alex said, “spread the word 
he’s on his way back. It will get back 
to Donnie and give him the jumps.” 

“Right!” Buddy said, with a grim and 
satisfied smile. 

Betty was on the beach with the beer, 
yelling at them. They swam in, side by 
side. Later, when Betty had gone to 
shower and change, Buddy came up with 
another idea. If Donnie got hold of 
Lucas, he’d probably take him out in the 
boat and leave him tied up somewhere 
until he could go after him and make 
the search by daylight. So Buddy said 
he could cripple Donnie’s boat by plug- 
ging the cooling System of the outboard. 
It would start and run for a while and 
then conk out. Alex liked the idea. He 
told Buddy to be careful. 

After they left at six-thirty, Doyle sat 
on his porch watching the last of the 
sunset and going over the parts of the 
pattern that had become clear to him. 
The Colonel’s odd reaction did not fit 
the pattern. And he had to keep remind- 
ing himself that his mission was con- 
cerned only with Colonel Crawford 
M’Gann. 

I n the last of the light he saw a 
woman almost running along the 
beach near the water. There was an 
air of panic about her. He went out 
quickly, recognizing Celia M’Gann. She 
was almost incohérent, so great was her 
anxiety. The Colonel had, disappeared a 
half-hour ago. Would he help her look 
for him? She was trembling visibly. Alex 
said he hadn’t gone by on the beach, but 
he could hâve gone down the road. She 
collapsed against his chest, gasping and 
sobbing, and suddenly wrenched herself 
away with an effort. “How damn stupidly 
girlish!” she said. “Pm sorry.” She ges- 
tured toward the Gulf. “I keep thinking 
he’s out there.” 

“Maybe he just took a walk.” 

“But he’s been . . . so strange. Going 
further . .. away from me . . . every day.” 

They started north up the beach. The 
stars were coming out. She kept talking, 
compulsively, close to hysteria, as they 
walked. “Today . . . he didn’t take a nap. 
Just sat on the porch. Motionless. As if 
he . . . was making up his mind . . . 
about something. I sat by him, sewing. 
AU of a sudden he . . . said, ‘Did you 
kill her, Celia?’ l’m supposed to be 
intelligent. l’ve . . . held executive po¬ 
sitions. I should hâve . . . jumped up 
in horror. I should hâve made a scene. 
I . . . smiled the way you do at children 
and invalids and . . . said mildly. ‘Of 
course not, Crawford ! What a silly idea ! ’ 
And kept on sewing. And until he . . . 


disappeared I didn’t completely realize 
that for six months he’s been . .. thinking 
I killed ber. Almost . . . certain I killed 
ber. Needing just the final . . . proof. 
And got that proof when I . . . reacted 
so stupidly.” 

H er fingers closed strong on bis 
wrist. “A man like that, he could 
not live with that knowledge. He 
couldn’t report me. He couldn’t . . . 
live with a murderer. So what . . . could 
he do? A man like Crawford. You see ... 
Mr. Doyle . . . l’m guilty.” She released 
his wrist and began to laugh in a wild 
way that chilled him. She sank suddenly 
to her knees, her face in her hands, still 
laughing. He dropped to one knee beside 
her, and listened to the hroken words. 

“. . . inconsiderate, selfish . . . horrible 
person. Had terrible quarrels with her 
. . . cursed at me. Raved. Thursday 
before she died, I begged her to he 
considerate. Cursed me. Told her she 
was commun. She screamed at me, telling 
me how good the Larkins were, how 
rich and important her father was. 
Bought her everything. How kind he had 
been to her . . . how he had taken her 
on picnics when she was little. Suddenly 
she stopped and looked through me and 
turned and walked away. I knew she 
was killing my brother. I knew she was 
greedy. Planned to bribe her to go away 
for good. My savings. Knew she walked 
home along the beach. I waited on the 
beach for her the next night. She didn’t 
corne home. Not until after dawn when 
somebody drove her home. I . . . waited 
Saturday night. I heard her singing. 
Drunk. Saw her coming . . . walking a 
crooked line. I was by tall trees. Came 
out and tried to . . . offer ber money. 
She teetered and jeered at me and 
laughed at me . . . and then she said 
something foui . . . something so foui 
about my relationship with my brother 
that I had a little time of madness . . . 
she was on the sand and my hand 
throbbed . . . I am very strong but never 
hâve I ever hit anyone with my fist 
before. Tide was coming in. I thought 
of dragging her doser but I couldn’t 
make myself touch her. I knew the tide 
would reach her, God help me. I . . . ran 
back and dropped on the sand by the 
cottage. Nauseated. And in a little while 
I knew.. . . it wasn’t possible for me . . . 
to leave her there no matter what she 
was. I went back ... as far as your 
cottage . . . saw a figure bending over 
her ... so I went back to bed . . . hoping 
she was so drunk she wouldn’t remember 
how I struck her . . . went to sleep . . . 
and that Darcey woman woke us up . . . 
screaming and gibbering ... O my God.” 

He helped her to her feet. She sagged 
against him and then found her balance. 
“You haven’t told anyone this?” 

“No. I had no information. Just a 


shape . . . bending over her. A man or 
a woman. I couldn’t tell. I worried about 
. . . wbether they saw me after I learned 
sbe was dead. I was glad she was dead! 

I . . . couldn’t tell Crawford. He’d had 
ail the shock he could stand. I was . . . 
going to tell him later. Then it was . . . 
somehow . . . too late to tell him. Now 
it . . . ends this way. And l’m guilty of 
this ... too.” She began to weep hoarsely. 

When they reached the Procter cottage 
he helped her get control of herself by 
sending her in for a flashlight. The tide 
was going out. He walked slowly north, 
holding the light on the unmarked wet 
sand smoothed by the receding tide. She 
followed him silently. 

Suddenly he picked up the indentation 
of a naked foot and another, heading 
away from the water. She clutched his 
arm. “Crawford!” she called, her voice 
wild and lost in the emptiness of the 
night. “Crawford!” 

‘T’m here,” a weary voice said, so 
close that it startled both of them. Doyle 
turned his light toward the voice. Colonel 
M’Gann sat slumped on the sand, his 
back against the bole of a big Australian 
pine brought down by érosion. Celia ran 
to him, and with a great harsh cry of 
pain and gladness, put her arms around 
him. Doyle turned the light away from 
them. 

M’Gann said, apparently talking to 
both of them, “The survival instinct is 
a curions thing. I swam far beyond my 
ability to return, beyond my strength to 
return. And then the body took over, 
pacing itself, struggling to exist. The 
heart did not stop. And finally I lay in 
the shallows until I could stand up and 
walk.” 

“She has something to tell you, sir,” 
Doyle said, and walked up the beach to 
where their voices were lost in the soft 
sounds of the evening surf. When he 
heard her call him fifteen minutes later, 
he went back to tbem. She was crying 
in a différent way. 

«/^he says you know the story too, 
Doyle. l’ve been a fool. I heard her 

kJ/ go out that night. Next day, her 
hand was bandaged. She claimed she 
burned it. I couldn’t go on . . . but 
this isn’t what you want to know, is it? 
You want to know what you should tell 
Colonel Presser.” 

He heard Celia gasp and heard her 
say in an angry tone, “Do you mean to 
tell me that this person has been . . .” 

“Shut up, Celia. Please. Tell Austin 
ru hâve to find out if any additional 
damage was done by this . . . adventure. 
And find out just what work load I can 
he expected to carry without—” 

“I will not hâve you going back there 
so they can kill you with work! I will 
not permit—” 

“Tell Austin I will phone him within 


two weeks. And thank you, Mr. Doyle, 
for ail the help my sister is too un- 
gracious to acknowledge. l’il send her 
to the police tomorrow.” 

“Please don’t, sir. I don’t think it will 
he necessary.” 

“Oh? ni trust your judgment, Doyle. 
You seem to hâve an adéquate amount. 
We’ll walk back a little later. Good 
night.” 

Doyle left the flashlight with them 
and walked to his cottage. The pattern 
was distinct. Donnie Capp had bent over 
the unconscious woman. And he had 
weighed ail the factors and closed his 
small wiry hand around her soft throat 
and held it tightly. And long enough. 
But perhaps it wasn’t a decision made 
coldly. Perhaps her very helplessness had 
triggered a new aspect of his character- 
istic sadism. Perhaps Donnie Capp had 
always been very close to murder. 

D oyle knew he could leave, and knew 
it was impossible for him to leave 
yet. It was not the desire to protect 
Lucas, or the lure of money, or the 
attraction of the handsome and unap- 
proachable girl, or hatred of Donnie 
Capp. It was, instead, a part of being 
home again, a hope of accomplishing 
something difficult and dangerous as an 
expiation for the years of voluntary exile. 
Later, as he lay sleepless in a slant of 
moonlight, he thought of Donnie Capp. 

Saturday was a still, eerie, milky day, 
with a mist that would not burn off, a 
slow greasy swell that lifted high and 
smashed hard against the sand in slow 
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cadence. Terns swooped and yelped in 
nervous excitement. Five hundred feet 
from shore a gigantic devil fish, black 
as the knowledge of evil, burst ont of 
the gray water to hang suspended for 
one incredible moment between sea and 
sky before falling with pondérons weigbt 
to crack the water surface with its wings 
—a sharp sound with an odd résonance. 
The look of it gave Doyle a crawling 
sensation, a spécial awareness of his 
own mortality. 

D oyle drove to town, phoned his re¬ 
port to Colonel Presser, then 
phoned his section head and got 
permission to take some of his leave 
before returning to duty. He stopped at 
the yard and saw Buddy and learned 
that Buddy had plugged the cooling Sys¬ 
tem without being detected, and had 
spread the word ahout the expected re- 
turn of Lucas Pennyweather. He had 
seen the county car parked on Bay Street 
earlier, but be had not seen Donnie Capp. 

“And Fve left the message aroiind 
that when Lucas does show up, he’s to 
be told to corne right to me as fast as 
he can make it. I told Amie, Harry, 
the Judge . . . asked them to spread 
the Word. Everybody’s talking about 
Lucas.” 

When he stopped in the office to say 
hello to Betty, she said, “For once l’m 
ail caught up in my work, and weather 
like this gives me the horrors. Line 
storms out in the Gulf. This is a dead 
day. Suppose a girl wanted to goof off 
and wanted somebody to take her swim- 
ming and then to lunch and then swim- 
ming again, on account of it’s Saturday?” 

“Before you ask somebody else. Pli 
volunteer. We could ask Buddy too, but 
he’s got a boat to deliver, he just told 
me.” 

He waited while she tidied her desk 
and then drove her toward the beach 
in tbe old Dodge. Sbe looked wilted. 
Tbey went over the noisy bridge. Beyond 
the hridge was a short stretch of cause- 
way and then a sharp turn right onto 
the road down the center of the key, an 
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almost blind corner because of a big 
tangle of palmetto ^and yucca at the 
corner. 

As he reached the turn, he caught a 
glimpse of something through the heavy 
foliage and heard the hard roar of a 
truck moving fast in a low gear. He 
made the only possible decision. If he 
tried to stop, his momentum would take 
him across its bows, and he would be 
smashed broadside. He swung the wheel 
hard left and stamped oh the gas pedal, 
knowing that if the truck turned left 
toward the bridge, it would crush him. 
He could only hope that, at that speed, 
it was going straight down the key. For 
a moment the blunt bow of the big dusty 
CMC seemed to hang over them. Then 
the sliding turn pulled his hood away. 
For a microsecond they were side by 
side, both headed in the same direction. 
Then his right rear corner, still slidîng, 
slammed into the rear duals of the truck, 
bounced ofi so violently that the Dodge 
hung for a moment on the verge of 
going over, and then came down with a 
shuddering crash and wavered into a 
broad, shallow ditch on the other side 
of the road and died, the hood aimed 
back toward town. The truck roared on 
South, down the key, the sound fading. 

“A madman!” Betty gasped. “I got a 
glimpse of him. One of the Kemmer boys. 
Lee, I think. A tribe of crazy redheads. 
Janie Bann’s brothers. And that was a 
county road department truck.” She 
looked soapy under her tan. “Alex, you 
saved our lives!” 

“Thanks,” he said, and lit her cigarette 
and his own with tremhling hands. 

“He’s still on the key. We ought to go 
back to town and report him.” 

“Those boys friendly with Donnie 
Capp?” 

“That’s a funny question. They’re al- 
ways getting drunk and he’s always ar- 
resting them and putting them on the 
road gang. But I guess they get along 
ail right.” 

“Is there any road work oh the key?” 

“Why ... not that I know of.” 

“I don’t think it’s worth while report- 
ing it, Betty.” 

“You Sound so strange!” 

<<T want to check something.” He 

I started the car. It climhed out of 
J- the ditch. He swung it around and 
headed north on the key road. He found 
the place sixty yards from the corner. 
Big wheels had matted the grass. He 
got out and went to where the truck 
had heen and looked back toward the 
causeway. There was a gap in the brush 
and he could see it clearly. He saw a 
glint in the grass. He picked up a pint 
bottle without a cap. The bourhon smell 
was harsh and strong in the bottle, un- 
diluted by évaporation. Several cigarette 
butts were on the ground under where 


the cab window would hâve been. He 
threw the bottle away and looked at 
Betty. She regarded him gravely, her 
lips compressed. 

“1 don’t need pictures drawn, Alex. 
More than this one. He was waiting, 
wasn’t he?” 

“He must hâve just started up. He 
was in a very low gear, and pushing 
hell out of it.” 

“Aren’t there fingerprints on the bot¬ 
tle? Isn’t it attempted—” 

“It’s reckless driving or drunken driv- 
ing, if you could prove it. And you 
couldn’t scare Lee Kemmer any worse 
than he’s scared of Donnie’s hlack cluh.” 

S he stared at him. “But things like 
this don’t happen. I was . . . born 
and brougbt up here. Peuple don’t 
try to . . . kill peuple.” 

“Jenna was born here, too.” 

Her throat worked as she swallowed. 
“But why, Alex? Why?” 

“Fm not one of Capp’s favorite peuple. 
And you nice peuple in Ramona hâve 
given him such a long string that he 
thinks he can commit murder. He couldn’t 
hâve known you would be with me. That 
would hâve made more stink than he 
counted on, if it had worked. But what 
if it had worked on me? Donnie would 
hâve had four road gang witnesses to 
testify I had driven right into the path 
of the truck. It would turn out they had 
been riding on the truck. And who in 
this town would bother to make a stink 
about Alex Doyle?” 

“I would! We’ve got to get rid of 
Donnie Capp.” 

“You look so fierce.” 

“With my knees still knocking? Fm 
going tq start talking to every business¬ 
man in town.” 

“Let’s swim.” 

“Is it safe?” 

“He can’t get at us with that truck. 
He’ll hâve to report to Donnie he messed 
it up. Donnie will hâve to think of 
something else. It’s safe.” 

As they swam, a line of greenish 
black crept up from the Southwest hori¬ 
zon, across half the sky. The swells were 
heavier. They sat on the beach hlanket 
and watched the storm approach. She 
was very quiet. 

“What are you thinking ahout, Betty?” 
“About if you hadn’t been so quick, if 
you hadn’t done the only thing you could 
do. And how, if I were dead, it would he 
such a terrible cheat. Dead without ever 
being alive, sort of. I feel as if Fm 
changing inside. I was a lady hermit 
crab in my tidy little shell. Nothing could 
touch me. Now I feel as if Fd been 
yanked partway out of my shell, sort 
of . . . soft and naked and uncertain.” 

“Or the shell is getting too small,” he 
said. 

“Listen!” she said. “Here it cornes!” 


They could hear the roar of wind and 
rain. He picked up the blanket and they 
hurried to the cottage. The cold rain 
curtain came up the beach and slanted 
onto the porch. They slammed Windows. 
Lightning danced in ominous pastels, and 
the bumbling of the thunder was almost 
inaudible over the smash of rain on the 
roof and the drive of the wind that kept 
shaking the cottage perceptibly. 

She laughed at him inaudibly but with 
obvious delight and yelled, “A real 
boomer! It’s glorious!” 

She borrowed his bedroom and 
changed back to her yellow blouse and 
white skirt, and came out fluffing her 
hair, her eyes still dancing with excite- 
ment. The storm seemed to increase in 
fury. He changed to dry khaki shorts 
and a T-shirt. When the storm stopped 
abruptly, they walked on the wild beach 
and she took his hand as they walked, 
casually and naturally. When they saw 
the second installment Corning, blacker 
than the first, they raced back and made 
it just in time. This time the rain was 
not as heavy, but the electrical display 
was more constant and vivid. The world 
was aquarium green. They watched 
through the front Windows. Suddenly 
there was a vivid and alarming clink of 
lightning, a stink of sulphur, a blinding 
flash, and a simultaneous concentrated 
bang of thunder. The kitchen light went 
out. His hands and feet and scalp tingled. 
She clutched his arm hard and her 
laughter was slightly shrill. “Not quite 
that close!” she shouted. He smiled down 
at her. 

Suddenly her face changed in the 
continuons pale and shifting illumination 
of the lightning, a sudden solemnity, an 
intent and searching gaze. 

She leaned close to him and said dis- 
tinctly, “Try now. Please. While l’m 
scared half out of my mind. Quickly, 
darling!” 

T aking her in his arms, he kissed 
her. He felt the rigidity of her lips, 
the stiffness and rejection of her 
body, and sensed what mere immobil- 
ity was costing her. He released her. She 
went over and sat on the shabby couch, 
and turned her face away. He looked out 
the window. They heard the last of the 
storm, move away, dwindling into the 
east. 

“Damn,” she said softly. She was hud- 
dled in her misery. “Don’t look at me, 
Alex. l’m an emotional cripple. Now I 
won’t be able to be . . . at ease with you. 
That’s one more thing spoiled.” 

“It didn’t happen. I can’t remember a 
thing.” 

She stood up slowly. “You’re sweet. 
That was the only thing you could say. 
Anyway, bad as it was, it was my idea. 
Can you drive me back to town, please?” 
He saw panic in her eyes as he put 


his hands on her shoulders. He kissed 
her quickly and lightly on the lips. 
“That’s for affection. Miss Betty.” 

She smiled a small heartbreak. “It 
hardly hurt at all.” 

“I hâve to tell you one thing. You are 
a beautiful woman, Betty.” 

A re you out of yout mind? l’m a 
husky horse. Jenna was lovely.” 
“Jenna had a cute figure and 
little-girl mannerisms, and big provoca- 
tive eyes, and a soft, droopy little dis- 
contented mouth. She was pretty in a 
shallow way. Not lovely. Just keep re- 
membering you’re beautiful, Betty. I 
know you are. Now let’s go.” 

She wanted to go to the office. The 
yard looked closed. She had a key to the 
office. Before she got out, with her hands 
on the door handle, she said, “What is 
happening that I don’t know about? 
What are you and Buddy doing?” 

He saw that he could not lie to her. 
“Something is happening. It isn’t very 
pretty. I don’t want to tell you yet. l’il 
tell you as soon as I can, I promise. That 
truck business is probably connected 
with it.” 

“All right,” she said, and he was 
pleased that she did not try to pry the 
information out of him, that she was will- 
ing to accept his decision. “I won’t even 
Work on Buddy,” she said. “FU be the 
helpless female. FU practice a simper.” 

“Just keep remembering you’re beauti¬ 
ful.” She blushed violently under her tan 
and fled toward the office. 

The sky was blue. As he cruised 
through town, seeking the blue jeep, he 
thought of the murder attempt. By truck. 
It was evidence Donnie Capp thought he 
was being pushed. And indirect evidence 
that for Donnie it would be a second 
murder. The man had, perhaps, three 
choices. He could give up all thought of 
the money and rest content with the 
knowledge that Jenna’s murder could not 
be proven. Or he could gamble on being 
the first one to get to Lucas, and then 


run with the money. Or he could attempt 
to eliminate the people who seemed sus- 
picious of him. That would include 
Doyle, Buddy Larkin, and, perhaps by 
inference, Betty Larkin. But he could not 
be certain that no one else had been 
told. 

He based his guess on an appraisal of 
Capp’s character. The man was direct, 
feline, and brutal. But not actually 
clever. A clever man would hâve let 
Lucas help Jenna find the money, or 
find there was no money. If the money 
had been there, he could hâve moved in. 
Waiting would be a difficult thing for 
Capp. He would be anxious to takè any 
kind of action, no matter how dangerous, 
rather than wait. 

H e found Buddy at a drive-in on the 
edge of town, exchanging heavy- 
handed quips with a handsome 
counter girl. He had a chance to talk 
privately when they walked out to the 
cars. When he told Buddy about the 
truck, he saw muscles bulge at the cor¬ 
ners of the hard jaw. Buddy wanted to go 
after Lee Kemmer right away. It took 
patience and calm to quiet him down. 
Doyle explained how dangerous he 
thought Donnie Capp was. They couldn’t 
go to Lawlor. There wasn’t enough evi¬ 
dence yet. And he cautioned Buddy to 
be extremely careful, and to keep an eye 
on Betty. 

Doyle said, “Just stop thinking of him 
as good old Donnie. You people let him 
whip heads. You’ve grown yourself a par- 
anoid, and he went over the edge six 
months ago. Fve seen them before. I can 
guess how he lives. He’ll hâve a small 
place somewhere, with a lot of privacy. 
A big gun rack with guns in perfect 
shape. After he makes his bed, you can 
bounce a coin off it. He’ll scrub the 
floor on his hands and knees. Nobody 
will ever drop in on him. No books, no 
télévision. When he takes anybody to his 
place it will be some beat-down woman, 
drab and humble and scared.” 
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Buddy looked at him wonderingly. 
“You’re so damn right!” 

“So be careful. He might corne after 
me at the beach. Fd feel better with a 
gun. Can do?” 

He followed the blue jeep to the Lar- 
kin bouse. Buddy came back out of the 
bouse in a few moments and slipped him 
a Colt .45, military issue, with a full 
clip. They drove quickly to the yard and, 
when Doyle was certain Betty was ail 
right, he went back to the beach. 

W hen a mocking bird woke him 
at dawn, he got up and untied 
the pots and pans he had rigged 
as a crude alarm against anybody’s 
sneaking unheard into the cottage. He 
had his coffee as the sun was cutting the 
morning mist, promising a perfect day. 
When he heard a car approaching at 
high speed he stood at the kitchen door. 
A pickup truck skidded wildly into the 
back yard. Buddy, with a wild look on 
his face, saw Doyle and yelled, “Corne 
on! Hurry! Bring the gun!” 

He roared out of the yard as Doyle 
swung the truck door shut. Buddy had 
the gas pedal to the floor and his face 
looked sick. “I think he’s got Lucas and 
Betty too.” 

“How the hell did that happen?” 
“It wasn’t my fault. We ail went to 
bed about eleven. Mom heard voices in 
the kitchen about two o’clock. She put 
on her robe and went down. Betty was 
down there, talking to Lucas Penny- 
weather. Mom said he looked tuckered 
out. Seems Lucas had stood in the side 
yard hollering for me. I sleep heavy. 
Betty heard him.” 

They bounced clear of the road when 
they hit the crown of the wooden bridge. 
“Lucas had got a ride in from Davis 
and gone to the Mack. They gave him 
the message. So he came to the house. 
Mom heard Betty telling him it was some 
kind of joke or mistake, that I hadn’t 
said anything about seeing him right 
away. God, I wish we’d told her more. 
T.ucas said Amie was at the Mack, so 
Betty told Mom she’d take Lucas back 
to the Mack in the jeep, and if Amie had 
left, she’d drive him down to Chaney’s 
Bayou to the shack. Lucas was grateful. 
Mom tried to stay awake waiting for her 
to corne in. She dozed ofî. She checked 
Betty’s room an hour ago and woke me 
up.” 

They got out of the truck and hurried 
into the boat yard office. John Geer was 
sitting there, unkempt and upset. “Dan- 
iel’s plane is laid up,” he said. “Skippy 
had an early charter to Clewiston. He’ll 
phone Fort Myers from there to check 
in, and get the message to call us.” 

Buddy quickly brought Doyle up to 
date. He’d checked Garner’s Bait Dock 
first. Donnie’s car was there, the boat 
gone. He’d then checked the bay with 
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binoculars from the work shed roof and 
seen nothing. He pointed to the big chart 
open on Betty’s desk. South of Ramona 
the bay opened out sharply, making, 
between Ramona Key and Kelly Key and 
the mainland, a forty-square-mile area. 
The marked channel hugged the keys. 
The rest of the area was so densely 
pocked with islands that a lot of it was 
like a great sait water marsh, with wind- 
ing tidal streams. Doyle noticed the 
oddly shaped indentation of Bucket Bay 
on the mainland side, eight miles down, 
opposite Kelly Key. An air search seemed 
quickest an’d most effective. He had con- 
tacted the Coast Guard. Their search 
planes were committed to a search of 
the Gulf off Sarasota for an outboard 
cruiser which had disappeared with three 
adults and four children aboard. Then 
he had tried a small charter service in 
Davis, but the plane was laid up. Now 
Skippy Illman was due to phone in. He 
flew a small twin-engine amphib out of 
Fort Myers and he was a personal friend, 
a good pilot. He had then phoned Lawlor 
and suggested he corne roaring over with 
some of his other deputies. Leaving Geer 
by the phone, he had searched for and 
found the blue jeep parked in the small 
lot behind the Mack, and had then raced 
over to pick up Doyle. 

Buddy swallowed hard and said, “Stick 
right here, Johnny. Alex, you corne along. 
I want to show you something. I ... I 
just happened to notice it when I looked 
the jeep over.” 

They drove to the Mack. There was no 
stir of life in the place. Buddy stood 
beside the jeep and pointed to the 
sharp right corner of the windshield and 
then turned away violently. Doyle looked 
closely. Adhering to the corner of the 
frame, shifting slightly in the morning 
breeze, anchored there by a dark stain, 
was a small swatch of hair, perhaps 
twenty long glossy strands, ginger and 
cream, unmistakably hers. For Doyle it 
was as though ail the world turned to an 
endless, implacable gray. 

AS they started to drive out, Harry 
/% Bann came yawning and squinting 
-lX. out of the back door, scratching 
a flaccid belly, asking what the hell was 
going on so early. 

“You saw Lucas last night?” 

“Sure did. Real pooped he was. Plenty 
of walking. Amie and me, we told him 
you wanted to see him right away so he 
took off—” 

“Was Donnie in?” 

“He’s always in and out on a Saturday 
night.” 

“Did he see Lucas?” 

“No. He corne in about twenty minutes 
before closing, about fifteen minutes 
after Lucas left, and everybody was talk¬ 
ing about Lucas. Don’t think he stayed 
more than a minute. Heard somebody 


telling him Lucas had gone to see you, 
Buddy. What’s up, anyhow?” 

Buddy jammed the truck into gear 
and drove back to the yard. No call 
from Illman. He said to John Geer, “Get 
that Prowler ready to roll. Take the 
aluminum dink off the Huckins and just 
dump it in the cockpit of the Prowler. 
Gas up my little three-horse and put it 
on the dinghy.” John Geer loped off. 
They sat in strained silence, waiting for 
Illman to call. 

Buddy grabbed the phone on the first 
half of the first ring. “Yes, yes. Put him 
on. Skippy? Trouble, boy. Bad trouble. 
Need you for a search. Ail those bay 
islands south of us. Make it fast. What? 
No, the Coast Guard is ail locked up on 
another deal. Fil wait for you down the 
bay in a Prowler. Blue with white trim. 
With a ship-to-shore. When you get here, 
corne in on the Coast Guard emergency 
channel. It’s life and death. Yes. Run 
that bird fiat out, hear?” 

F ive minutes later they were heading 
toward the channel markers, the en- 
gines of the fast little power cruiser 
turning over sweetly. Buddy was at the 
Controls. Doyle and John Geer stood in 
the cockpit. Buddy had appropriated 
the .45. Geer had a .22 Woodsman stuck 
in the waist band of his jeans. They 
went four miles down the bay at full 
cruising speed, throwing a white wake, 
and anchored just west of the channel. 
Buddy turned the radio on. From time to 
time they could hear the faint routine 
reports of the search planes. Doyle 
looked at the islands. They were un- 
changed from the days when the Caloosa 
had built their mounds there. Jungles of 
mangrove to the water’s edge, with some 
cabbage palm and live oak on the bigger, 
higher ones. Sunday fishing traffic passed 
them and people waved casually. 

“That motor,” Buddy said. “If he ran 
it at night it would be cooler, and he’d 
run slower. He could make four miles or 
ten. I think he ran into the islands to 
wait for daylight so old Lucas could 
guide him to the spot. So the motor 
would be cooled down by then so it 
would start again. I don’t know why he’d 
take Betty with him. Just to keep her 
from talking, keep her body from being 
found.” 

“Shut up, Buddy!” John Geer said. 
“Please shut up,” he said, and turned 
away. 

“Slow Goose calling Larkin on the 
Prowler, corne in, please.” a drawling 
voice said, startlingly loud. 

They saw a small aircraft low in the 
northeast, approaching. Buddy dived for 
the hand mike. “Aces Up to the Slow 
Goose. Fm about a mile northeast of 
Windy Pass anchored beside the channel. 
Check the islands and shoreline for a 
twelve-foot aluminum boat with a bright 
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XtocoateSiipfee (continued) 

trees, and droned ajvay until the Sound 
of it was iost. He heard a sleepy sound 
of biîdfe, à heat-whine of insects, a crash- 
ing in thé thick bfush where Buddy had 
disàppéafed. 

“Johnny!” Buddy called loudly in the 
stillness. 

“He’s dead,” Doyle called back. 

“What are you trying to do, Donnie, 
you crazy bastard!” Buddy yelled, with a 
sob of helpless anger in his voicè. There 
was no answer. “Did he hit you, Alex?” 
Buddy asked. 

“No.’’ ■ 

“He hit me bad. I lost the gun. My 
shoulder is smashed ail to hell and l’m 
beginning to feel funny. It’s bleeding 
bad. I think he’s near the shack. But he 
could move over here without my héaring 
him. l’ve hunted with him. He moves 
like an animal.” After a pause he asked 
in a voice grown weaker too quickly. 
“How about Johnny’s gun?” 

“He’s in the dinghy. Maybe it’s under 
him.” 

“Be careful. Don’t give him a chance 
at you.” 

He tilted the dinghy, saw the muzzle 
under Geer’s thigh, and worked the gun 
out. The safety was off. He had a sudden, 
frail inspiration and yelled, “I can’t find 
it, Buddy. He must hâve dropped it over 
the Side. Buddy? Buddy!” There was no 
answer. 

«-*-^oyle!” It was Capp’s voice, from 

I 1 the direction of the shack. “1 

-i— / want that dinghy. Shove it to- 
ward shore, and I won’t hâve to kill you 
too. Be Smart, or you’ll be as dead as the 
rest of them.” 

The final phrase foundered Doyle’s 
heart. It killed the last hope. Anger 
flooded into the empty space, anger so 
intense that for a moment it blurred 
his vision. 

“You’ll kill me anyway!” he said, try¬ 
ing to make his voice shrill and trem- 
bling. 

“l’m Corning after it, Doyle. Right now. 
So you better change your mind fast.” 
The voice was doser. He knew what the 
dinghy meant to Donnie Capp. With it 
he could get to the mainlând. With his 
hunter’s knowledge of ail the sloughs 
and swamps, he would havè a good 
chance. He heard the slow sloshing sound 
of Donnie walking cautiously out toward 
the dinghy. He could visualize him, the 
pale, watch'ful eyes, the heavy revolver 
ready. Doyle knew his chances werè not 
good. He knew he could put at least one 
hole in Donnie, but ôné slug would not 
prevent Capp from firing at least once 
and from a range so close he could 
not miss. His only chance was to make 
Capp forget caution. And so, without 
exposing himself in any way, Doyle 
began to scuttle backward into the deep- 
ening water, pulling the dinghy with him, 
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pulling it with his left hand, holding the 
target pistol in his right. 

Capp gave a grunt of anger and, a 
moment later, he heard the unmistakable 
Sound of the man running, splashing 
heavily toward him. A man running in 
water is ofï balance. But Capp had to 
hâve the dinghy. 

He waited as long as he dared, until 
he could hear Capp gasping with effort. 
He shoved the dinghy violently to one 
side and stood up in water to his waist 
and saw Capp twelve feet away. He had 
no conscious awareness of aiming. He 
did not hear the feeble popping of the 
shots. He merely kept the muzzle cen- 
tered on Donnie Capp’s chest and kept 
pulling the trigger. Capp blundered to a 
stop with a look of wild and vacant sur¬ 
prise on his seamed and sallow face. It 
was that inimitable look, the look a man 
uses but once in a lifetime—the look of 
the ultimate surprise. Off balance, he 
thrust the heavy revolver forward and 
fired once. He got his balance and low- 
ered the revolver and fired again, down 
into the water beside his leg. Doyle saw 
the small black spots appearing in the 
faded khaki shirt. The gaudy badge 
clinked and whined away. 

Capp sat down slowly in the water. He 
stared at Doyle, and suddenly the look of 
surprise was gone. The eyes looked 
beyond Doyle as ail expression faded. 
He tilted over onto his side, made a slow 
half roll onto his face, and sank, quite 
slowly, to the bottom. The pale hat 
floated, right side up. 

Doyle trudged woodenly to the dinghy, 
dropped the gun into it, and towed it to 
where Buddy lay in the mangroves, his 
lips blue, his face like gray wax. Using 
Ceer’s belt and Buddy’s belt, he strapped 
folded pads of torn shirting against the 
torn shoulder as tightly as he could. He 
did not dare try to move him, and knew 
he could not last much longer. He tied 
the dinghy there and walked through the 
shallows back to the other boat. He took 
Lucas’s ankles and pulled him out of the 
water. And began to search for the body 
of the girl. 

H e found it to the left of the shack, 
face down, hair clotted, a red ant 
crawling hesitantly across the 
back of her neck, between the sun- 
streaked yeUow hair and the collar of 
the shirt. He sat beside the body. He 
wondered why he could not weep. He 
picked up the slack dead hand with 
infinité tenderness. His thumb rested, by 
accident, against the inside of her wrist. 
And suddenly he found out that he could 
weep. When, under the bail of his thumb, 
he felt the slow heavy thud of the life 
within her, the tears of gratitude began 
to run down his face. 

He could not tell how much time 
passed before he heard the airplane 


again. And, a little later, the sound of 
motors and the voices of men. He walked 
down to the edge of the water and 
watched them corne across the bay 
toward him. 

O n May 2, at eleven in the morning, 
at the Sarasota-Bradenton Airport, 
while awaiting the arrivai of a 
National flight to Tampa, Washington, 
and New York, a lonely, cynical, and 
weary huckster named Kleeb amused 
himself in his customary fashion by 
inspecting his waiting fellow passengers 
and making spéculations, usually indé¬ 
cent, about them. He found one small 
group of three to be the most interesting 
of the lot. There was a monstrous brute 
of man who was sallow under his tan 
and wore a heavy and complicated cast 
on his left shoulder. Kleeb decided some- 
body had felled a tree onto the big fel¬ 
low. It seemed the only possible way he 
could be more than slightly bruised. In 
khakis and T-shirt, he obviously was see- 
ing the other man off. The other man was 
dressed for the journey. A rangy, com- 
petent-looking man. He was one of those 
quiet, watchful jokers—the kind you 
shouldn’t play poker with, or pick a 
fight with. 

But it was the girl who most interested 
Kleeb. A magnificent thing, truly. A big, 
shining girl, with so much naked love in 
her eyes when she looked at the tough, 
competent type that it made Kleeb feel 
vaguely uncomfortable. He wondered 
how he would hâve made out if, the 
right number of years ago, he had met 
such a dandy type, big and clean and 
staunch and lovely. 

Kleeb watched the three of them talk 
together. From the attentions she paid 
the competent type, he guessed that she 
and the ox were seeing him off. 

When the flight arrived, Kleeb walked 
toward the gâte behind the three of them. 
They paused inside the gâte. The ox 
shook hands with the departing lucky 
man. And then the big, wonderful girl 
kissed the competent type. The length 
and frankness and energy and involve- 
ment and nuances and overtônes and 
purely primitive directness of that kiss 
weakened Kleeb’s knees just to watch it. 
He wondered, with a certain amount of 
awe, what it was doing to the competent 
type. Nobody was that competent. 

And suddenly, to Kleeb’s consterna¬ 
tion, and subséquent amusement, when 
the kiss ended, the dandy girl turned to 
the ox, kissed him lightly on the cheek, 
and went through the gâte with the com¬ 
petent type. They held hands ail the way 
to the ladder and got on the airplane 
together. The dandy girl was blushing, 
but not very much. And the competent 
type, Kleeb noted, had that look around 
the eyes of a man who has just hit a six- 
horse parlay. The End 
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_BEAUTY PLAN-HOME STUDY 


NOW...Learn Nancy Taylor’s fam 


Home! 




4-DayBeaiiiyPkn 


including your FREE Beauty Analysis 


Introducing an Easy New Way to Achieve Head-to-Toe Loveliness ... 

Win Admiration... Attract and Hold Romance... Enjoy Success in a Career! 


Let Nancy Taylor 
Help You Discover 
Your Hidden Beauty! 

Now at “pin-money” cost you 
can learn the proven methods 
that hâve brought new loveji- 
ness and success to so many 
thousands of women at the 
famed Nancy Taylor Finish- 
ing Schools in.226 cities. 




N OW, at remarkably low cost, you can 
enjoy — right in the privacy of your 
home — the beauty methods that bave made 
the Nancy Taylor Finishing Schools famous 
throughout the country. 

No matter how dissatisfîed you may be 
with your présent appearance, Nancy Tay¬ 
lor can show you how to make yourself 
more attractive and charming, how to bring 
out your hidden loveliness and personality 
— how to make new friends, gain approval 
wherever you go, win a better job — get 
much more happiness out of life! 

Tfie 14-DaY Way To A Beauf/fuf New Yoi/ 

In this brand-new program you reçoive, 
twice a month, a 14-Day Plan of beauty 
guidance which shows you step-by-step how 
to become the woman youVe always wanted 
to be. Yet the cost is so small you can prac- 
tically take it out of your change-purse. 

These 14-Day Beauty Plan “assign- 
ments” are written for you by famed beauty 
consultant Nancy Taylor and illustrated 
with a wealth of "show-me-how” pictures. 
The program takes only a few minutes a 
day and is easy and delightful to follow. 
After each 14 days your mirror will show 
you the thrilling results. You actually see 
a new YOU taking shape before your eyes. 

Week by week you’ll re-make yourself 
inside and out — gain new poise, confi¬ 
dence, glamour — give your face and figure 
new loveliness — learn to make your conver¬ 
sation sparkle, your voice Sound beautiful 
— discover the do’s and don’ts of make-up, 
skin care, hair styling — acquire the secrets 
with the 


Start for only 25 cents 

To introduce you to this exclusive new “at 
home” beauty program, Nancy Taylor will 
send you her first 14-Day Beauty Plan vir- 
tually as a gift. Here is some of the price- 
less beauty knowledge you get for only 25^: 

1. The secret of a "silken skia” — how 
to improve, correct and enhance 
your complexion with Taylor-made- 
for-you beauty routines. 

2. Nancy Taylor’s fabulons "Eat-Like- 
A-Beauty” Plan that enables you to 
lose up to 10 Ibs. in 14 days—with- 
out a pill or a moment’s hunger. 

3. Howtosmoothawaybulgesthrough 
"Body Rhythms” that make exer- 

4. Make-up tricks that play up your 
best features and work near-magic 
with those "not-so-good” ones. 

5. First steps in choosing iigure-flatter- 
ing fashions that will be the envy 
of your friends - on a budget. 

And that’s not ail! You will also reçoive, 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, the Beauty Record 
Book described below — including your 
complété Personal Self-Analysis. 

Stop When You Uke 
The Nancy Taylor Plan is your 
short-cut to ail the priceless assets 
y! J you must hâve to enjoy life to the 

y —' îullest — to get ahead in a career — 
/ to attract popularity and romance. 

When you enroll in the Nancy Taylor 
Beauty Plan, you are under no obligation 
of any kind. You can continue until the 
goals you set for yourself are reached — 
and stop whenever you like. Each 14-Day 
Beauty Plan you take will be billed to you 
at only $1.00 each plus shipping. 

To get started on this complété head-to- 
toe glamour program, simply fill out the 
coupon below and mail it with your quarter 
today to: Nancy Taylor Beauty Plan, 55 W. 


















OUR RELVDERS WRITE 

The Last Word 


BRIGITTE BVFF 

Eagle Rock, California: I just got the 
November issue of youï fine magazine 
and this cover really caught my eye. I 
bave been a fan of 
Brigitte’s for a long 
time. I thought Jon 
Whitcomb did a fine 
job on the story, and 
the pictures of Miss 
Bardot, especially the 
cover illustration, 
were just heautiful 
and ones Pli be proud 
to keep.—TONi deal 

ON ANALYSIS 

Princeton, New Jer¬ 
sey: I am writing as 
a layman with sympathy for the prohlem 
dramatized in your Octoher article, “Psy- 
choanalysis Broke Up My Marriage.” 
Psychoanalysts study a particular school, 
hut add, unoEGicially, their own emhellish- 
ments. In my community, there is a psy- 
chiatrist who does not hâve training in 
psychoanalysis, yet practices it . . . also 


gives his patients directive advice, usu- 
ally the same : “Put your children in 
hoarding school and get a divorce.” By 
the way, he owns a part interest in the 
school he recommends! 

—MRS. WILLIAM BROWER 

Granada Hills, California: I found the 
article outrageons. This heing a highly 
controversial phase of medicine, it needs 
support, such as the kind devoted to 
early cancer treatment. People must be 
encouraged to seek counsel, and not 
frightened away. I speak from my own 
analysis, which, after four hours weekly 
on the couch for two years, te'rminated 
last June. — MRS. sandra shurkin 

Wheaton, Illinois: I read your article and 
hâve mentally debated whether to Write. 
I hâve decided it must not go unan- 
swered. It is necessary that people con- 
templating analysis now, or at a future 
date, and those who hâve already started 
on the very difificult process, be given 
ail the encouragement possible, which 
they certainly cannot receive from such- 
an article. For this one man who was 


so unfortunate in his choice of analysts, 
there are many who hâve achieved a 
happiness and peace of mind they never 
believed possible. In this category are my 
husband, myself, and six fine children. 

—MRS. JAMES BRASS 

ASPIRIN ACCLAIM 

Asheville, North Carolina: Congratula¬ 
tions on your article, “Aspirin—Every- 
body’s Wonder Drug” [Octoher]. This is 
the best article on a drug I hâve read 
in a popular magazine and better than 
many I hâve read in medical joumals. I 
am a specialist in internai medicine with 
particular interest in arthritis, and I 
would very much like to hâve two hun- 
dred copies of this article to distribute 
among my patients. So many people hâve 
so very many false ideas about aspirin 
which this article would help to over- 
Come. — J. PAUL YOUNC, m.d. 




SPECIAL ISSUE IN FEBRUARY 


The Romantic World of Art and Artists 


LIRE OER SPECIAL ISSEE OIV WRITERS AND WRITING, this month’s COSMOPOLITAN is 
going to become a collector’s item. There will be a sériés of fascinating stories about great 
artists and their models around the world, and a surprising look at modem art’s rôle 
in the life of a typical American family—from linoléum to collecting on the installment 
plan. Other articles will probe the swindles and intrigues of the international art market, 
give you a chance to test your artistic talpnt, and tell the droll adventures of a portrait 
painter to kings and tycoons. You don't hâve to know anything about art to enjoy it! 




PLUS A FULL FICTION QUOTA 

including a complété novel, The Dark Fantastic, by Whit Master son. 
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NON-FICTION BONUS 

From the book, Beloved Infidel —the unforgettable story of the love that changed 
the last four years of F. Scott Fitzgerald’s life, told by the woman who loved him. 
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Which is more important to your child... 



WHERE EDUCATION IS RESPECTED 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 

Brand new édition 

now available direct from the publisher on 


Book a Month 
Payinenl Plan 


you get ail 24 volumes now—pay later! 


“The first step in enlarging the mind is knowledge, and that is 

why thinking parents put the acquisition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica before any other possession. For almost 200 years, 
Britannica has been recognized as the greatest treasure of knowledge 
ever published. If you are interested in your child’s future 

happiness and success, it wiU pay you to glance through the 
plan described below, which enables you to own the Encyclopaedia 

Britannica so easily and inexpensively. It is a plan that offers you 
an opportunity to develop the size of your child’s mind now— 
and if you do that, his future is asaured.” 


The latest édition of Britannica—the 
greatest treasure of knowledge ever pub¬ 
lished—is the biggest and greatest in 
our almost 200-year publishing history. 
An enormous printing materially reduces 
our costs and under an unusual direct- 
from-the-publisher plan, we pass these 
savings on to you. AU 24 handsome vol¬ 
umes of this world-renowned reference 
library wiU be deliyered to your home 
NOW direct from the publisher. You pay 
later at a cost so low it is as easy as 
buying a book a month! 

Equivalent to a library of 1,000 books 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica is the 
most valuable gift you can give yourself 
and your famüy—the priceless gift of 
knowledge. Contained in its pages is in¬ 
formation on every subject significant 
to mankind. It is équivalent to a library 
of 1,000 books, bringing you the knowl¬ 
edge and authority of world-recognized 
leaders in every field. 

Just think of a subject—and you’U 
find it in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
—whether it is information on the rules 
of a sport, the background of a religion, 
how to buUd a brick arch in a fireplace. 


or the science of launching a guided 
missile. 

The new Britannica almost “télévisés” 
information to you, with 23,494 mag- 
nificent photographe, maps, and draw- 
ings. In every respect. Britannica is the 
largest and most complété reference set 
published in America, containing 26,000 
pages and over 38,000,000 words. 

Symbol of a good home 

Encyclopaedia Britannica cannot help 
but hâve a lasting efifect on you as weU 
as on the growth and development of 
your children in school and in later life. 
Benjamin Franklin said: “An investment 
in knowledge pays the best interest,” 


and Britannica gives you the accumu- 
lated knowledge of the world in clear, 
easy-to-read language and superb iUus- 
trations. It is essential in every home 
where éducation is valued and respected. 

Preview Booklet Offered FREE 

Simply fill in and maU the coupon today, 
and we wUl send you . . . without cost 
or obligation ... a copy of our beautiful, 
new booklet which contains an exciting 
preview of the latest édition of Ency¬ 
clopaedia Britannica. Send no money— 
not even for postage. It’s yours, abso- 
lutely free! However, since this oifer is 
necessarüy limited, please mail the cou¬ 
pon today before it slips your mind. 
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